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liuBLic  expectation  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  raised,  when 
it  was  announced  that  M.  de  Lamartine  was  employed 
in  writing  the  history  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men, 
by  whom  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  and  parties  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  most  distinguished.  Little  doubt 
could  exist  that  the  labours  of  such  a  writer  would  produce  a 
striking  and  attractive  work.  But  there  were  some  who  ex¬ 
pected  that  ^I.  de  Lamartine’s  history  would  still  more  interest, 
and  possibly  instruct  his  countrymen,  by  offering  a  view  of  the 
Revolution  very  different  in  its  political  bearing  from  that,  in 
which  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  recent  writers  to  represent, 
and  of  the  French  public  in  general  to  regard  it.  Though  an 
adherent  of  the  existing  dynasty  and  institutions,  though  in 
fact  at  present  a  member  of  a  liberal  opposition,  yet  M.  de  La¬ 
martine’s  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  romantic 
character  of  his  writings,  together  with  the  personal  associations 
which  belong  to  religious  and  literary  sympathies,  have  through¬ 
out  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  enabled  him  to  continue  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  party  most  opposed  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  its  results.  The  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  regarded 
him  as  a  man  whose  conclusions  and  votes  were  mischievous : 
but  whose  writings  and  speeches  were  calculated  to  serve  their 
cause,  by  fostering  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  modem  France.  They  trusted  that,  even  if  he  did  not  ven- 
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ture  openly  to  assail  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  defend 
the  ancien  reyime,  a  sentimental  and  imaginative  writer  could 
not  tell  the  tale  of  those  times  without  exciting  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  their  devotion  to  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  and  arousing  indignation  against  the  cause 
that  was  soiled  by  the  Irreligion  and  atrocities  of  the  Commune 
and  the  Jacobins.  They  hoped  that  while  the  massacres  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  various  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the 
enormities  of  Lyons  and  Nantes,  would  be  pourtrayed  with 
fearful  distinctness,  the  poetical  historian  would  depict  in  the 
most  brilliant  colours  the  chivalrous  constancy  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  would  exert  his  tragic  jwwers  in  describing  the  sufferings 
and  courage  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  immortsdise  in  glowing 
narrative  the  heroic  deeds  done  in  La  Vendee. 

The  opposite  party  agreed  in  expecting  very  much  the  same 
results  from  the  pencil  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  Never  were 
general  anticipations  more  signally  disappointed.  The  tale 
of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  is  told  with  pathetic  splen¬ 
dour  by  M.  de  Lamartine :  every  incident  of  suffering,  every 
act  of  courage,  elicits  his  generous  sympathy.  But  his  heart 
is  with  the  Revolution  throughout  all  its  phases.  While  he 
marks  and  condemns  its  crimes  and  excesses  with  strict  justice, 
his  master  feelings  are  a  deep  conviction  of  its  paramoimt  ne¬ 
cessity  and  rectitude,  and  a  patriotic  pride  in  its  triumph  over 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  foes.  He  has  no  regrets  for  the 
ancient  institutions  of  France,  but  sees  in  their  downfal  the 
triumph  of  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  reason.  His  ima¬ 
gination,  instead  of  lingering  amid  the  ruins  of  monarchy  and 
feudality,  contemplates  with  evident  predilection  the  visions  of 
the  republic.  Far  from  branding  the  Revolution  with  a  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  irreligion,  on  account  of  the  excesses  of  the  mob 
or  of  some  few  crazy  fanatics  of  infidelity,  he  is  rather  disposed  to 
regard  the  whole  movement  as  one  of  a  religious  nature,  having 
its  origin  in  a  deep,  dim,  but  sincere  determination  to  realise 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  arrangements  of  society  and  the 
institutions  of  government.  The  opponents  of  the  Revolution 
he  judges  with  mild  forbearance ;  but  he  still  judges  them, 
in  order  to  condemn  them  as  men  who  withstood  the  right. 
The  very  sympathy  which  he  expresses  and  excites  in  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Fai^y  by  the  minute  description  of  their  sufferings, 
their  affection,  and  their  patience,  renders  more  damaging  to 
the  royal  cause  the  stem  impartiality  with  which  he  criticises 
their  acts,  delineates  their  characters,  and  denounces  their  mis¬ 
conduct,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  calamities  in  which  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  coimtry  became  so  fatally  involved.  The  real 
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heroes  of  his  story  are  the  individuals  who  promoted  the  Revo¬ 
lution  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  followed  out  its  principles 
with  the  sternest  determination  to  their  most  extreme  conse¬ 
quences.  Even  the  party  whose  fortunes  he  has  made  the  no¬ 
minal  subject  of  his  narrative  are  too  pale  a  type  of  republican 
enthusiasm  and  enei^  to  satisfy  his  daring  fancy.  From  first 
to  last,  the  principal  personage  of  the  drama  is  Robespierre. 
On  him  the  reader’s  attention  is  gradually  concentrated  more 
and  more,  as  on  the  living  emblem  of  the  Revolution,  of  its 
principle,  of  its  energy,  of  its  moral  grandeur,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
cesses  by  which  that  grandeur  was  chequered;  and  with  his 
fall  the  narrative  ends  as  with  the  cessation  of  all  that  could 
give  an  interest  in  its  story. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  a  character  and  tendency  so 
absolutely  the  reverse  of  all  that  had  been  anticipated  from  the 
author,  while  its  literary  merits  surpassed  even  the  most  favour¬ 
able  expectations,  could  not  fail  to  create  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  France.  No  work  that  has  appeared  in  our  day 
seems  to  have  created  such  a  ferment  in  Paris.  The  Royalists, 
and  all  who,  without  being  actually  supporters  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  and  order  of  things,  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the 
sjjirit  of  the  Revolution,  shrank  at  the  deadly  wound  inflicted 
on  their  feelings  and  their  cause  by  what  they  had  deemed  a 
friendly  hand.  The  Christian  poet  seemed  to  carry  away  re¬ 
ligion  and  sentiment  from  their  ranks  into  those  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  adherents  of  the  Revolution  hailed  with  joy  and 
gratitude  the  unexpected  accession  of  a  new  and  potent  ally. 
Discountenanced  by  Conservative  opinion,  and  denounced  by 
his  old  friends  of  the  Fauxbourg,  M.  de  Lamartine  has  been 
rewarded  by  the  general  acknowledgments  with  which  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  received  his  vindication  of  the  national  eharacter, 
and  his  justification  of  the  spirit  which  the  Revolution  has  made 
the  spirit  of  the  French  people. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  adventitious  causes  of  a  mo¬ 
mentary  notoriety,  the  History  of  the  Girondins  is  a  work  that 
possesses  solid  claims  to  a  more  durable  and  extensive  reputation. 
We  cannot  receive  it  as  a  satisfactory  history  of  the  period  of 
W'hich  it  treats.  In  fact  the  author,  though  he  has  given  it  the 
name  of  a  ‘  history,’  is  content  that  it  should  be  classed  in  a 
humbler  eategory.  ‘  As  for  the  title  of  this  book,’  he  says  in  his 
preface,  *  Avehave  only  adopted  it  for  want  of  any  other  word  to 
‘  designate  a  narrative.  This  book  has  none  of  the  pretensions 
*  of  history,  and  must  not  assume  its  dignity.  It  is  an  inter- 
‘  mediate  work  between  history  and  memoirs.  Events  occupy 
Mn  it  a  subordinate  place  to  men  and  ideas.  It  is  full  of  per- 
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*  sonal  details.  These  details  are  the  physiognomy  of  characters  : 

*  it  is  through  them  that  the  latter  impress  themselves  on  the 

*  imagination.  Great  writers  have  already  written  the  chronicles 
‘  of  this  memorable  ejKKjh.  Others  will  ere  long  write  them.  It 
‘  will  be  doing  us  injustice  to  compare  us  with  them.  They  have 
‘  produced,  or  will  produce,  the  history  of  an  age :  we  have  pro- 
‘  duced  nothing  but  a  study  of  a  group  of  men,  and  of  some 

*  months  of  the  Revolution.’  , 

With  this  scheme  of  his  work  before  him,  M.  de  Lamartine 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  record  of  all  the 
events  of  the  period.  He  assumes  that  his  reader  has  already 
acquired  this  knowledge  from  other  sources.  Relying  on  this 
he  has  not,  as  he  tells  us,  scrupled  in  some  instances  to  heighten 
the  effect  by  neglecting  the  exact  order  of  time.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  such  omissions  and  inversions 
are  accompanied  by  more  serious  defects,  which  impair  our 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and  consequently 
in  the  justice  of  the  views  based  upon  it.  The  intermediate 
position  betwee:*  history  and  memoirs  which  the  author  would 
assume  for  his  work  is  one  which,  unfortunately,  possesses  the 
claims  of  neither,  as  an  authority  concerning  matters  of  fact. 
Its  statements  are  not  given,  as  in  memoirs,  on  the  authors 
personal  knowledge ;  nor  are  they  drawn,  as  in  a  trustworthy 
history,  from  original  accounts  of  a  known  and  authentic  cha¬ 
racter.  Incidents,  which  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  some  of 
the  principal  jKirsons,  and  to  some  even  of  the  most  important 
•events  of  the  period,  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  no  published 
work,  or  accessible  record  (in  which  case  the  authenticity  or 
-value  of  the  statement  could  have  been  tested),  but  simply  on 
'tliat  of  private  documents,  which  the  reader  has  no  means  of 
examining  for  himself,  —  of  conversations  wdth  unnamed  indivi¬ 
duals,  the  tnistworthiness  as  well  as  the  effect  of  whose  evidence 
we  are  obliged  to  take  entirely  on  credit  from  our  author.  We 
•iiave  not  the  slightest  distrust  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s  assurance 
4;hat  he  has  made  a  most  scrupulous  investigation  into  the  state¬ 
ments  from  which  his  narrative  has  been  prepared.  ‘  Although,’ 
he  says,  ‘  we  have  not  encumbered  the  narrative  with  notes,  with 
‘  references,  and  w'ith  pieces  justificatives,  there  is  not  one  of  our 

*  statements  which  is  not  authorised  either  by  authentic  memoirs, 
‘  or  by  unpublished  memoirs,  or  by  autograph  correspondence, 

*  which  the  families  of  the  principal  personages  have  l>een 

*  pleased  to  confide  to  us,  or  by  oral  and  trustworthy  informa- 

*  tion  collected  from  the  lips  of  the  last  survivors  of  this  great 

*  epoch.’  The  consequence  of  this  indisposition  to  encumber  the 
story  with  the  ordinary  proofs  of  historical  accuracy  is,  that  when 
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we  get  beyond  the  most  familiar  incidents,  we  never  know  the 
value  of  a  single  statement  that  is  made :  for  instance,  whether 
it  is  derived  from  most  intelligent  and  impartial  witnesses,  or 
from  the  most  discredited  and  heated  partisans ;  whether  it  is 
capable  of  being  supported  by  a  reference  to  some  indisputable 
and  acknowledged  authority,  or  rests  entirely  on  the  private 
conversation  or  letter  of  some  survivor  of  the  Kevolution,  whose 
good  faith  or  judgment  it  is  possible  that  particular  circum 
stances  may  have  led  M.  de  Lamartine  to  over-estimate.  This 
is  a  fault  peculiarly  to  be  regretted  in  an  author,  whose  poetical 
reputation  lays  him  open  to  the  imputation  of  not  being  much 
in  the  habit  of  investigating  closely,  or  weighing  accurately, 
the  evidences  of  historical  facts :  and  the  very  character  of  whose 
work  suggests  the  suspicion  that  he  may  have  been  ready  to 
take  on  insufKcient  evidence  auy  striking  statement  that  would 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  narrative,  or  bear  out  the  view  which 
he  has  formed  of  the  character  of  some  remarkable  individual. 
]\I.  de  Lamartine  promises  that,  after  a  while,  in  case  any  of 
his  statements  should  be  assailed,  he  will  support  them  by  a  mass 
of  proof.  We  would  impress  on  him  that  this  is  a  duty,  which, 
even  without  any  call  of  self-defence,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
discharge,  in  order  to  stamp  on  the  very  face  of  his  history  those 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  conscientious  and  laborious  truth¬ 
fulness,  which  can  alone  invest  it  with  permanent  utility  and 
reputation. 

But  accuracy,  unfortunately,  is  not  one  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s 
qualifications  for  writing  history.  Those  who  are  most  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  events  of  the  Revolution  accuse  him  of  frequent 
exaggeration.  Imitating  a  habit  of  the  ancient  historians,  which  is 
not  permitted  by  the  present  canons  of  historiciU  propriety,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  embody  his  own  conception  of  the  feelings  of  the 
various  jjersonages  of  his  narrative  in  imaginary  speeches,  which 
he  puts  into  their  mouths.  In  some  instances  an  ordinary 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Revolution  exposes  inaccu¬ 
racies  which  arc  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  bias  or  misconcep¬ 
tion,  but  to  sheer  carelessness.  But  even  with  these  very  serious 
defects,  this  work  remains  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Revolution.  Imperfect  as  a  history,  it  is  a 
striking  and  instructive  historical  study.  It  brings  before  us 
that  most  stirring  and  important  period  with  a  clearness  and 
vividness  that  all  previous  descriptions,  except  some  of  Carlyle’s, 
have  failed  to  realise :  it  presents  us  on  the  same  page  with  dis¬ 
tinct,  highly-finished  sketches  of  the  principal  actors,  and  with 
a  careful  and  deliberate  judgment  on  the  causes,  the  nature,  and 
consequences  of  the  events.  These  are  the  objects  at  which  the 
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author  has  evidently  aimed ;  and  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  attained 
them  with  greater  success  than  any  other  writer  on  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Skill  and  power  in  the  representation  of  remarkable 
scenes  and  incidents  was  an  excellence  which  M.  de  Lamartine’s 
descriptive  powers  gave  us  reason  to  anticipate:  and,  he  has 
combined  this  excellence  with  more  discrimination  and  justice  in 
his  estimate  of  characters  and  events  than  we  were  prejmred  for. 
Though  occasionally  too  apt  to  judge  one  man  somewhat  too 
harshly,  or  to  elevate  another  into  a  species  of  imaginary  hero 
—  though  often  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  or 
misled  by  his  own  ardent  temperament — M.  de  Lamartine  seems 
to  us  on  the  whole  to  have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Revolution  a  more  candid  spirit  and  more  wholesome  S3rmpathics, 
than  any  preceding  writer.  It  is  a  great  and  rare  merit  in  a 
Frenchman  writing  on  that  subject  in  the  present  day,  to  be 
able  on  the  one  hand  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  justice  of 
the  Revolution  without  silencing  the  suggestions  of  human  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  simple  dictates  of  morality :  and  on  the  other  to  give 
full  scope  to  pity  and  justice  towards  individuals  without  allow¬ 
ing  those  sentiments  to  abate  the  ardour  of  his  sympathy  with 
that  succession  of  efforts  by  which,  at  an  immense  cost  of  per¬ 
sonal  suffering  and  wrong,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  great 
people  were  secured. 

The  period  comprised  in  these  eight  volumes  is  the  most 
eventful  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  author  selected  an  in¬ 
correct  designation  when  he  called  his  work  a  ‘  History  of  the 
*  Girondins.’  The  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  particular 
body  of  men  known  by  that  appellation  in  no  respect  form  the 
sole  or  even  principal  subject  of  the  work.  No  espeeial  pains 
are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  their  policy  and  position.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  brought  into  a  more  prominent  position  than  that 
which  they  have  occupied  in  previous  histories,  or  being  invested 
with  any  peculiar  interest,  they  are  thrown  rather  more  into  the 
background,  and,  if  anything,  deprived  of  their  real  importance 
and  consideration.  The  existence  of  their  party  does  not  even 
mark  the  chronological  limits  of  the  work.  The  narrative  com¬ 
mences  before  their  rise,  and  is  continued  long  after  their  dis¬ 
appearance.  It  might  with  much  more  propriety  be  called  a 
History  of  Robespierre  than  of  the  Girondins ;  but  it  would 
most  accurately  be  described  as  the  ‘  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
‘  French  Republic.’  It  comprises  the  period  commencing  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1791 ;  continuing  through 
the  various  occurrences  that  led  to  the  downfal  of  that  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  foundation  of  a  Republic  in  its  place,  the  struggles  of 
factions  in  the  Convention,  the  gradual  consolidation  of  power  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  and  closing  with 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  After  this  begins  the  second  period; 
which  may  properly  be  designated  as  that  of  the  Declme  and 
Fall  of  the  Republic. 

The  narrative  of  this  period  is  prefaced  by  a  review  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  its  commencement,  and  an  account  of  some 
events  which  Immediately  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1791,  and  determined  its  fate,  even  before  it  came  into 
being.  The  death  of  Mirabeau  in  the  April  of  that  year  deprived 
France  of  the  only  statesman  who  possessed  the  capacity  to  guide 
his  country  through  the  Revolution,  and  enjoyed  the  amount  of 
public  confidence,  which  is  an  equally  necessary  condition  for 
success.  We  cannot  concur  with  M.  de  Lamartine,  that  the 
energies  and  utility  of  Mirabeau  were  exhausted ;  and  that  his 
efforts  to  give  stability  to  the  new  institutions  of  his  country 
must  have  failed.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  popular  fickleness 
and  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  revolutionary  reputations,  the 
first  want  of  the  public  is  a  leader :  And,  when  a  man  of  Mira- 
beau’s  genius  had  actually  been  accepted  by  the  people  as  its 
habitual  leader,  a  moral  power  had  been  created  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  arrested  or  diverted  even  the  movement  of  the 
French  Revolution.  His  death  left  the  Assembly  in  a  state  of 
disorganisation,  which  continued  during  the  remaining  months 
of  its  existence.  Among  the  various  subordinate  orators  to 
whom  the  removal  of  their  chief  gave  a  momentary  superiority, 
the  foremost  place  fell  to  the  amiable  and  pure-minded  Bamave, 
who,  without  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  possessed  the 
merit  of  a  clear  and  effective  style  of  speaking. 

*  Still  in  the  shade  and  in  the  rear  of  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Assembly,  a  man  almost  unknown  began  to  bestir  himself,  moved  by 
unquiet  thoughts  that  seemed  to  forbid  him  silence  and  repose :  on 
every  occasion  he  tried  to  speak,  and  attacked  every  speaker  indifr 
ferently,  even  Mirabeau.  Hurled  from  the  tribune,  he  mounted  it 
again  the  next  day :  humbled  by  sarcasms,  stifled  by  murmurs,  dis¬ 
avowed  by  all  parties,  lost  to  sight  amid  the  great  athletes  who  fixed 
the  public  attention,  he  was  ever  beaten,  never  wearied.  You  might 
have  said  that  some  secret  and  prophetic  genius  revealed  to  him 
beforehand  the  vanity  of  all  these  tolents,  the  omnipotence  of  will  and 
patience,  and  that  a  voice  heard  by  him  alone  whispered  to  him  in 
his  soul,  “  These  men  who  despise  thee  are  thine ;  ^1  the  windings 
of  this  Revolution,  which  does  not  choose  to  look  at  thee,  will  end  in 
thee ;  for  thou  art  placed  in  its  path  as  the  inevitable  extreme  in 
which  every  impulse  ends.”  That  man  was  Robespierre.’ 

Nothing  in  Robespierre’s  exterior  gave  any  indication  of 
the  superiority  which  he  was  destined  to  command ;  there  was 
nothing  even  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  observer.  His  ap- 
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pearance  is  described  as  that  of  a  short,  slight,  ill-made  man, 
'with  awkward  and  affected  gestures,  —  a  harsh,  mouthing,  mo¬ 
notonous  tone  of  voice,  —  a  small,  rather  handsome  forehead, 
swelling  out  above  the  temples,  as  if  pressed  out  by  force  of 
eager  thought,  —  deep-set  blue  eyes,  of  a  somewhat  gentle  but 
unsteady  expression,  half  hidden  under  his  eyelids, — a  small  nose 
and  open  nostrils, — a  large  mouth,  with  thin  contracted  lips, — 
and  an  unhealthy  yellow  complexion.  The  expression  of  his 
face  was  mild,  with  something  of  a  serious  calmness,  and  a  sar¬ 
castic  smile.  But  the  predominant  characteristic  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  the  constant  eager  tension  of  his  features,  as  if  all 
the  energies  of  his  whole  soul  and  frame  were  always  vehe¬ 
mently  bent  on  some  one  object.  And  this  was  the  fact.  For, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  system  of  Rousseau,  Robespierre  had 
ever  before  him,  from  the  outset  to  the  end  of  his  career,  one 
constant  purpose, — the  resolution  of  realising  the  ideas  of  social 
and  political  change,  which  that  daring  speculator  had  shadowed 
forth.  To  this  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
then  thoughts  of  men,  he  steadily  looked,  and  steadily  advanced 
without  ever  swerving,  pausing,  or  faltering.  His  character  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  enabled  him  actively  to  propel  the  move¬ 
ment  in  any  of  its  various  stages :  still,  no  step  was  taken  in 
advance,  but  he  was  seen  moving  yet  further  onwards,  and 
urging  the  public  mind  to  some  more  distant  point.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  now  speak,  he  was  only  beginning  to  be  of 
importance.  He  and  Petion,  another  disciple  of  the  ‘  Contrat 
*  ^^ial,’  an  unsuccessful  lawyer,  but  vigorous,  sincere,  and  of 
a  handsome  exterior,  and  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  popular 
leader,  were  at  the  head  of  a  small  group  of  extreme  politicians ; 
though  without  influence  in  the  Assembly,  they  were  already  in 
possession  of  considerable  strength  from  their  credit  with  the 
Jacobins  and  the  mob. 

The  flight  of  the  Royal  Family  to  Varennes  followed  the  death 
of  Mirabeau,  and  was  probably  occasioned,  or  at  any  rate 
accelerated  by  it.  The  various  details  of  this  interesting  story 
are  narrated  with  exciting  circumstantiality :  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  not  unwisely  riveted  on  an  incident  second  in 
importance  to  none  of  the  strange  events  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded.  The  flight  to  Varennes  exercised  the  most  direct  and 
serious  influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  Revolution. 
The  attempt,  its  failure,  and  the  mistaken  course  adopted  with 
respect  to  it  by  the  Assembly,  were  fatal  alike  to  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  to  the  peaceful  establishment  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  regarded  the  King  personally,  the  whole  trans¬ 
action  was  justly  destructive  of  ail  further  trust  in  him.  How 
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far  the  precariousness  of  the  position,  in  which  his  family  were 
placed,  excuses  the  step  on  private  grounds,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire.  These  were  not  points  which  the  people  of  France 
could  appreciate.  They  saw  the  King,  in  the  midst  of  profes¬ 
sions  of  attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things,  suddenly  quit 
his  capital,  and  endeavour  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  that 
portion  of  his  army  which  was  least  well-affected  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  position  in  which  he  could  most  easily  avail 
himself  of  the  support  of  the  foreign  powers  and  emigrants.  In 
all  this  they  naturally  saw  proofs  of  his  irreconcileable  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  changes  which  were  taking  place,  and  a  readiness 
to  resist  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war  and  foreign  interven¬ 
tion.  Thenceforth  the  avenues  to  public  confidence  were  closed 
on  him:  and  he  became  by  inevitable  consequence  incapable 
of  retaining  to  any  useful  end  the  position  of  a  constitutional 
monarch. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  both  King  and  people,  had  the  former 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  camp 
of  Bouille.  The  spirit  of  the  French  army  at  that  period 
negatives  the  supposition  that  the  King  could  have  detached 
any  considerable  portion  of  it  from  the  national  cause,  or  main¬ 
tained  his  ground  in  any  part  of  France.  He  would  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  his  dominions;  and  when  once  a  fugitive, 
the  forfeiture  of  his  crown  would  have  been  admitted  by  all  the 
world  to  be  a  matter  of  obvious  necessity ;  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick’s  army,  instead  of  deriving  strength  from  his  pre¬ 
sence,  would  have  had  in  his  weakness  merely  an  additional 
element  of  confusion  in  councils,  not  very  vigorous  at  their 
best;  while  the  new  executive  government  of  France  would 
have  been  relieved  from  all  trammels  and  all  suspicions.  The 
jealousies  and  conflicts  of  the  following  year  would,  in  this  case, 
have  had  no  existence.  The  populace  would  never  have  been 
imloosed  and  organised  for  successful  revolt.  At  any  rate,  its 
barbarous  vengeance  would  not  have  been  infuriat^  by  the 
blood  of  royal  victims,  and  France  would  have  been  spai^  all 
the  disgrace  and  all  the  disorder  that  flowed  from  the  fountain 
of  that  useless  crime. 

Unfortunately,  the  adverse  fates  —  the  unlucky  blunders  of 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  the  perverse  acuteness  and  energy  of 
Drouet,  frustrated  these  desirable  results.  All  might  have  teen 
well  if  the  royal  carriage  had  completed  two  more  stages  in 
security.  Indeed  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  it  then  been 
equal  to  the  crisis,  would  have  deliberately  secured  the  results 
which  had  been  missed  by  chance.  Instead  of  bringing  back 
the  King  to  Paris,  and  disguising  the  real  character  of  his  flight. 
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by  pretending  to  consider  it  as  an  abduction,  they  should  have 
preferred  the  fiction,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  example  of 
the  English  Revolution  on  the  absconding  of  James  the  Second — 
they  should  have  treated  the  flight  as  an  abdication  —  compelled 
the  royal  family  to  leave  the  country  —  and  proceeded  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  They  might,  as  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  thinks  they  should  have  done,  have  established  the 
Republic  at  once :  — 

‘  The  Republic,  had  it  then  been  legally  established  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  acting  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  and  in  full  possession  of  power, 
would  have  been  quite  other  than  the  Republic  which  nine  months 
afterwards  was  the  perfidious  and  atrocious  conquest  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  10th  of  August.  It  would  have  been  exposed,  no  doubt, 
to  the  agitation  inseparable  from  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
It  would  not  have  escaped  the  disasters  natural  to  a  country  in  its 
first  movements,  when  frenzied  by  the  very  magnitude  of  its  dangers. 
But  it  would  have  been  the  child  of  law,  instead  of  sedition :  of  right, 
instead  of  violence ;  of  deliberation  instead  of  insurrection.  This 
alone  would  have  changed  the  untoward  conditions  of  its  existence 
and  its  future.  It  must  have  been  stirring ;  but  it  might  have  re¬ 
mained  pure. 

*  See  what  an  entire  change  would  have  been  made  by  the  one  fact 
of  its  having  been  legally  and  deliberately  proclaimed.  There  would 
have  been  no  10th  of  August :  the  fraud  and  tyranny  of  the  commune 
of  Parish  the  massacre  of  the  guards,  the  attack  on  the  palace,  the 
king’s  flight  to  the  Assembly,  the  outrages  with  which  he  was  there 
loaded,  and  lastly,  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  would  all  have 
been  avoided.  The  Republic  would  not  have  killed  a  king,  a  queen, 
an  innocent  child,  and  a  virtuous  princess.  It  would  have  had  no 
massacres  of  September,  that  St  Bartholomew  of  the  people,  which 
for  ever  stains  the  robe  of  liberty.  It  would  not  have  been  baptized 
with  the  blood  of  300,000  victims.  It  would  not  have  placed  the 
people’s  axe  in  the  hands  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  to  be  used  by  it 
to  immolate  an  entire  generation  j^n  order  to  make  room  for  an  idea. 
The  Girondins,  coming  pure  into  power,  would  have  had  much  more 
strength  to  combat  the  demagogues.  The  Republic,  calmly  established, 
would  have  awed  Europ)e  in  a  very  different  manner  from  a  riot,  au¬ 
thorised  by  murder  and  assassination.  War  might  have  been  avoided ; 
or,  if  inevitable,  would  have  been  more  unanimous  and  triumphant. 
Our  generals  would  not  have  been  massacred  by  their  soldiers  amid 
cries  of  treachery.  The  popular  spirit  would  everywhere  have  fought 
on  our  side,  and  the  horror  excited  by  our  days  of  August,  September, 
and  January,  would  not  have  repell^  from  our  standards  the  nations 
attracted  to  them  by  our  doctrines :  and  thus  would  a  single  change 
in  the  origin  of  the  Republic  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  Revolution.’ 
(VoL  i.  p.  320.) 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  experiment  of  a  republic  were  a  matter 
of  necessity,  it  would  have  been  far  better  that  it  should  have 
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been  tried  under  the  circumstances  desired  by  M.  de  Lamartine. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Assembly,  by  boldly  declaring  the 
throne  vacant  on  the  occasion  of  the  King’s  flight  to  Varennes, 
might  have  given  the  Constitution  of  1791  a  fair  chance  of 
stability.  If  the  young  dauphin  had  been  placed  on  the  throne, 
the  popular  leaders  might  have  wielded  the  executive  power 
under  the  name  of  a  regency,  and  have  gradually  fashioned  the 
monarchy  to  work  harmoniously  under  the  new  constitution. 
Or,  the  crown  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  in  this  case  the  undoubted  popular 
sympathies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  probably  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  exercise  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  monarchy 
endurable  to  the  people,  because  compatible  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution. 

Which  of  these  courses  would  have  commanded  the  public 
assent  can  now  only  be  matter  of  speculation.  We  agree  with 
jSI.  de  Lamartine,  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Assembly  was 
the  very  worst  of  all  that  lay  before  it.  To  confer  the  royal 
prerogative  on  a  king  who  had  just  declared,  by  his  words  and 
acts,  his  entire  alienation  from  his  people,  and  his  disaffection 
to  free  institutions,  was  simply  to  render  monarchy  and  the 
new  constitution  impossible.  The  step,  though  dictated  by 
some  surviving  respect  and  regard  for  Louis,  was,  in  truth,  the 
most  cruel  act  that  could  have  been  done  towards  bim.  ‘  It 
‘  crowned  him,’  says  our  author,  *  with  suspicion  and  insult — it 

*  nailed  him  to  the  throne,  and  made  that  throne  the  instrument 
‘  of  his  torture,  and  finally  of  his  death.’  On  the  other  hand, 
at  this  period  the  King  might  yet  have  saved  himself.  *  On  his 
‘  return  from  Varennes,  he  should  have  abdicated.  The  Revolu- 

*  tion  would  have  adopted  his  son,  and  brought  him  up  in  its  own 

*  likeness.  He  did  not  abdicate  —  he  submitted  to  receive  a 
‘  pardon  from  his  people  —  he  swore  to  execute  a  constitution 

*  from  which  he  had  run  away  —  he  was  a  pardoned  king. 

*  Europe  looked  on  him  thenceforth  only  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
‘  throne  brought  back  to  his  punishment,  —  the  nation  as  a 

*  traitor,  —  and  the  Revolution  as  a  puppet.’ 

Brought  back  a  prisoner,  amid  the  execrations  of  his  people, 
the  King,  after  some  weeks  of  confinement  in  his  pala^,  and 
an  entire  abeyance  of  his  prerogatives,  was  restored  to  liberty, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  give  a  free  assent  to  the  Constitution. 
He  gave  that  assent,  figured  in  the  ceremony  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion,  swore  to  the  Constitution,  aud  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  all  the  powers  it  vested  in  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Constituent  Assembly  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  and  the  Legislative'  Assembly,  composed  of  an  entirdy 
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fresh  set  of  men,  utterly  inexperienced  in  public  affairs,  entered, 
in  conjunction  with  this  incapable,  discredited,  and  alienated  king, 
on  the  management  of  affairs,  and  the  government  of  France. 

Among  the  new  characters  who  now  appeared  on  the  political 
stage,  there  was  one  particular  body  of  men,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  great,  though  vague  reputjition,  for  ability. 
These  were  the  deputies  of  the  Department  of  the  Gironde, 
chiefly  young  lawyers  from  the  City  of  Bordeaux,  which  its 
commercial  wealth,  the  legal  body  attached  to  its  parliament, 
and  the  influence  of  its  successive  eminent  writers,  had  combined 
to  render  the  centre  of  considerable  refinement,  intelligence,  and 
activity.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  they  naturally  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  other  deputies  of  similar  opinions,  and  were 
eagerly  sought  out  by  the  public  men  who  aspired  to  considera¬ 
tion.  Buzot,  Petion,  Brissot,  and  other  ardent  advocates  of 
republican  doctrines,  already  constituted  a  circle,  w’hich  three  or 
four  times  in  every  week  eollected  round  Boland  and  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  wife.  To  this  society  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
att^hed  themselves ;  and  similarity  of  opinions  and  social  com¬ 
munication  speedily  formed  out  of  these  materials  the  nucleus 
of  a  political  party,  to  which  the  eminence  of  these  deputies 
gave  the  name  of  Girondins.  Of  this  party  Brissot  was  the 
statesman  who  directed  its  general  policy ;  while  Petion,  who 
had  now  attained  the  influential  office  of  Mayor  of  Paris,  was 
its  man  of  action  and  practical  experience. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  evidently  no  great  opinion  of  Brissot, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  needy  literary  adventurer,  who  had  not 
passed  quite  unsoiled  through  the  necessities  and  intrigues  of 
his  early  life.  But,  the  vague  imputations,  which  are  thus  cast 
on  the  integrity  of  Brissot,  are  re^Hjlled  by  the  respect  which 
was  felt  for  him  by  the  purest  of  his  party,  and  which  Madame 
Boland  expresses  in  her  memoirs  as  the  result  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  him ;  and  by  the  steadiness  and  honesty  of  his 
conduct  throughout  the  period  during  which  it  was  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  public  eye.  He  was  well-informed,  industrious, 
and  bold.  Nevertheless,  though  a  respectable  member,  he  was 
a  very  weak  head  of  a  jiarty.  His  views  were  confused,  his 
system  ill-considered  and  incomplete,  his  conduct  singularly  un¬ 
skilful,  and  the  influence  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  in  his 
party  w'as  one  of  the  first  and  surest  presages  and  causes  of  its 
ill  -suceess. 

Another  striking  member  of  the  new  party  was  Fauchet,  the 
constitutional  Bishop  of  Calvados.  M.  de  Lamartine  is  eloquent 
in  his  description  of  the  true  and  generous  character  and  com¬ 
manding  aspect  of  the  Bepublican,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  his  political 
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creed,  never  swerved  from  his  Christian  faith.  Isnard,  one  of 
the  deputies  of  Provence,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
orators  of  the  new  assembly,  and  certainly  one  of  the  least  wise. 

‘  lie  had  ever  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  a  Gracchus :  he  had  the 

*  courage  of  one  in  his  heart,  and  the  tone  in  his  voice.  Still 

*  very  young,  his  eloquence  boiled  like  his  blood :  his  speech  was 
‘  the  fire  of  passion,  coloured  by  the  Imagination  of  the  South : 

*  his  words  burst  out  like  quick  throbbings  of  impatience.  He 
‘  was  the  ardour  of  the  Revolution  personified.  The  Assembly 

*  followed  him  out  of  breath,  and  reached  his  excitement  before 
‘  it  arrived  at  his  conclusions.  His  speeches  were  magnificent 
‘  odes,  which  elevated  discussion  into  poetry,  and  enthusiasm 

*  into  convulsion ;  his  gestures  belonged  rather  to  the  tripod 
‘  than  the  tribune:  he  was  the  Danton,  as  Vergniaud  was  the 
‘  Mirabeau,  of  the  Gironde.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  271.) 

The  famous  triumvirate  of  the  Gironde,  as  they  were  called, 
were  three  young  advocates  who  had  been  elected  deputies  of 
Bordeaux.  The  least  conspicuous  and  effective,  as  an  orator, 
■was  Gensonne,  to  whose  calm,  just  frame  of  mind,  and  patient 
industry,  his  party  were  in  the  habit  of  confiding  the  task  of 
drawing  up  reports  and  similar  documents.  ‘  An  unbending 
‘  logic,  a  bitter  and  cutting  irony,  were  the  two  characteristics 
‘  of  Gensonne’s  talents.’  A  far  more  effective  speaker  was 
Guadet,  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  h.ad  acquired  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  profession.  His  vehement  eloquence  carried  away 
the  Assembly ;  of  all  his  party  he  was  the  most  dreaded  by 
the  Court  and  the  Mountain.  But  the  renown  of  these  com¬ 
petitors  was  at  once  eclipsed  by  the  indisputable  superiority 
of  Vergniaud,  whom  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  recognised  as  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  orators  of  the 
Revolution.  In  this  respect  the  admiration  of  those  who  be¬ 
longed  to  his  party  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  a  most  competent  judge,  whose  political  opinions  were 
adverse  to  the  Girondins,  and  is  justified  by  the  reports  of  his 
speeches  that  have  reached  us. 

‘  Obscure,  unknown,  modest,  without  any  presentiment  of  his  own 
greatness,  he  lotlged  with  three  of  his  colleagues  from  the  South  in  a 
little  lodging  of  the  Rue  des  Jeuneurs,  and  afterwards  in  a  retired 
house  in  a  suburb  surrounded  by  the  gardens  of  Tivoli.  His  letters 
to  his  family  are  filled  with  the  humblest  details  of  domestic  manage¬ 
ment.  He  can  scarcely  contrive  to  live.  He  watches  his  least  ex¬ 
penses  with  a  strict  economy.  A  few  louis,  which  he  has  asked  of 
his  sister,  appear  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  him  a  long  time.  He 
■writes  to  have  a  little  linen  sent  him  in  the  cheapest  manner.  He 
never  thinks  of  fortune,  not  even  of  glory.  He  goes  to  the  post  to 
which  duty  calls  him.  In  his  patriotic  simplicity,  he  is  terrified  by 
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the  mission  which  Bordeaux  imposes  on  him.  An  antique  probity 
breaks  forth  in  the  confidential  epanchements  of  this  correspondence 
with  his  friends.  His  family  have  some  claims  to  press  on  the  ministers : 
he  refuses  to  ask  anything  for  them,  for  fear  that  asking  justice  should 
appear  in  his  mouth  to  be  extorting  a  favour.  “  I  have  tied  myself 
down  in  this  respect  to  the  utmost  nicety ;  I  have  made  myself  a 
law,”  he  says  to  his  brother-in-law  M.  Alluaud  of  Limoges,  who  had 
been  a  second  father  to  him. 

‘  All  these  private  communications  between  Vergniaud,  his  sister, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  breathe  simplicity,  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
home.  The  roots  of  the  public  man  spring  out  of  a  soil  of  pure 
morality.  No  trace  of  factious  feeling,  of  republican  fanaticism,  of 
hatred  to  the  King,  discover  themselves  in  the  innermost  feelings  of 
Vergniaud.  He  speaks  of  the  Queen  with  tenderness,  of  Louis  XVL 
with  pity.  “  The  equivocal  conduct  of  the  King,”  he  writes  in  June, 
1792,  “increases  our  danger  and  his  own.  They  assure  me  that  he 
comes  to-day  to  the  Assembly.  If  he  does  not  pronounce  himself  in 
a  decisive  manner  he  is  bringing  himself  to  some  sad  catastrophe. 
Many  an  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  plunge  in  oblivion  so  many 
false  steps,  which  arc  looked  on  as  so  many  treasons.”  And  a  little 
further,  descending  from  his  pity  for  the  King  to  his  own  domestic 
situation,  “  I  have  no  money,”  he  writes,  “  my  old  creditors  in  Paris 
dun  me ;  I  pay  them  a  little  every  month  ;  rents  are  high ;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  pay  for  every  thing.”  This  young  man,  who  with 
a  gesture  crushed  a  throne,  scarce  knew  where  to  lay  his  head  in  the 
empire  which  he  was  shaking.’ 

He  had  been  brought  up  at  a  Jesuit  college,  at  the  expense 
of  Turgot,  who  was  then  Intendant  of  the  Limousin ;  had  been 
intend^  for  the  church,  from  which  he  shrank  at  the  last 
moment,  and  went  to  Bordeaux  to  study  the  law,  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother-in-law  and  the  president  Duimty,  who  became  his 
zealous  patron.  His  early  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

‘  Scarcely  has  he  made  a  little  by  his  profession,  when  he  strips 
himself  of  it,  and  sells  the  little  inheritance  which  he  had  got  from 
his  mother,  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  late  father.  By  the  sacrifice  of  all 
he  possesses  he  redeems  ^his  father’s  memory :  he  arrives  in  Paris 
almost  in  indigence.  Boyer-Fonfrede  and  Ducos  of  Bordeaux,  his  two 
friends,  receive  him  as  a  guest  at  their  table,  and  under  their  roof. 
Vergniaud,  careless  of  success,  like  all  men  who  feel  their  own  power, 
worked  little,  and  trusted  to  the  moment  and  to  nature.  His  genius, 
unfortunately  too  fond  of  indolence,  loved  to  slumber  and  give  itself 
up  to  the  carelessnes  of  his  age  and  disposition.  It  was  necessary  to 
shake  him  in  order  to  waken  him  out  of  his  youthful  love  of  ease,  and 
push  him  to  the  tribune  or  into  council.  With  him,  as  with  the 
Orientals,  there  was  no  transition  between  idleness  and  heroism. 
Action  hurried  him  away,  but  soon  wearied  him.  He  fell  back  into  a 
reverie  of  genius. 

*  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  dragged  him  to  Madame  Roland’s. 
She  did  not  find  him  manly  or  ambitious  enough  for  her  taste. 
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Ilis  Southern  habits,  his  literary  tastes,  his  attraction  towards  a  less 
imperious  beauty,  continually  brought  him  back  into  the  society  of  an 
actress  of  the  Theatre-Fran9ai8,  Madame  Simon  Candeille.  lie  had 
written  for  her,  under  another  name,  some  scenes  of  the  drama  then 
in  vogue,  of  “La  Belle  Fermiere.”  This  young  woman,  at  once  a 
poetess,  writer,  actress,  displayed  in  this  drama  all  the  fascinations  of 
her  feelings,  her  talent,  and  her  beauty.  Vergniaud  intoxicated 
himself  with  this  life  of  art,  of  music,  of  declamation,  and  of  plea¬ 
sure  :  he  was  eager  to  enjoy  his  youth,  as  if  he  had  a  foreboding 
that  it  would  soon  be  cut  short.  His  habits  were  meditative  and 
idle.  He  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  day :  wrote  little,  and  on 
loose  sheets,  with  his  paper  on  his  knee,  like  a  man  in  a  hurry  who 
makes  the  most  of  his  time :  he  composed  his  speeches  slowly  in  his 
reveries,  and  kept  them  in  his  memory  by  the  help  of  notes ;  he 
polished  his  eloquence  at  leisure,  as  the  soldier  polishes  his  weapon 
when  at  rest.  He  wished  his  blows  to  be  not  only  mortal,  but  bril¬ 
liant  :  he  was  as  curious  about  their  merits  in  point  of  art,  as  of  their 
political  efficiency.  The  stone  launched,  he  left  the  recoil  to  fate, 
and  gave  himself  up  anew  to  indolence.  He  was  not  the  man  for 
every  hour  :  he  was  a  man  for  great  days.’ 

Vergniaud  was  of  middle  size,  and  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
make ;  his  lips  were  somewhat  thiek,  his  eyes  black  and  flashing, 
his  forehead  broad  and  open ;  and  his  long  brown  hair  waved, 
like  that  of  Mirabeau,  with  the  motions  of  his  head.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  pale,  and  his  face  marked  with  the  small-pox.  ‘  In 
‘  a  state  of  repose  no  one  would  have  noticed  this  man  in  the 
‘  crowd.  He  would  have  passed  with  the  common  herd,  without 
‘  offending  or  arresting  the  gaze.  But  when  his  soul  beamed 
‘  forth  in  his  features  like  light  on  a  bust,  his  countenance  as  ^ 
‘  whole  gained  by  its  expression  that  ideal  splendour  and  beauty 
‘  which  none  of  his  features  had  in  detail  His  eloquence  lit 
‘  him  up.  The  throbbing  muscles  of  his  eyebrows,  temples,  and 
‘  lips  shaped  themselves  according  to  the  thought  that  was  in 
‘  him,  and  made  his  countenance  the  thought  itself :  it  was  the 
‘  transfiguration  of  genius.  The  time  of  Vergniaud  was  when 
‘  he  spoke :  the  pedestal  of  his  beauty  was  the  tribune.  AVhen 

*  he  had  come  down  it  vanished :  the  orator  was  no  more  than 

*  a  mere  man.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.21 — 25.) 

The  picture  of  the  party  would  be  incomplete  without  that  of 
the  beautiful,  high-minded,  and  accomplished  woman,  who  was 
the  social  centre  of  the  party,  who  inspired  its  most  generous 
resolutions,  who  was  its  noblest  martyr,  whose  pen  has  made 
it  known  and  honoured,  and  whose  life  and  writings  are  the 
truest  type  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  party  had  its 
origin.  We  shall  not  extract  any  portion  of  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  narrative  of  a  life,  which  the  Memoirs  of  Mde.  Boland 
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have  made  familiar  to  every  reader.  We  think  that  in  some 
respects  M.  de  Lamartine  docs  her  less  than  justice.  He  appears 
to  have  some  disposition  to  attribute  her  republican  vehemence 
to  recollections  of  the  mortifications  which  she  had  experienced, 
w^hen  insulted  by  aristocratic  condescension,  or  contemplating 
from  the  attic,  in  which  she  visited  her  friend,  the  splendoiir  of 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  The  tone  of  Madame  Roland's  writings 
does  not  justify  this  harsh  suspicion.  She  had  the  opinions  and 
passions  of  her  times:  and  with  the  ardour  of  her  character 
and  ,her  sex  exaggerated  her' republican  hopes,  and  her  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  imaginary  crimes  of  kings. 

Such  were  the  leading  persons  in  the  party  of  the  Girondins, 
— a  party  destined  to  play  a  brief  and  brilliant  part  in  the  drama 
of  the  Revolution,  to  exhibit  much  of  its  greatness,  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  many  of  its  most  grievous  errors,  and  in  some  of  its 
crimes,  to  perish  by  an  unjust  death,  and  to  suffer  after  death 
from  the  injustice  of  posterity.  The  modem  historians  of  the 
Revolution,  under  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  superstitious  vene¬ 
ration  for  its  energy  and  vastness,  have  had  a  tendency  more  or 
less  openly  to  extol  those  of  the  actors  in  it,  who  seem  to  have 
most  entered  into  its  spirit  and  propelled  its  progress,  and  who 
followed  its  course  to  its  ultimate  development  with  the  most  un¬ 
faltering  constancy.  The  purity  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  Girondins  in  their  struggle  against  anarchy,  their  generous 
sacrifice  of  power  and  life  to  the  cause  of  their  country  and  hu¬ 
manity,  are  acknowledged  and  praised,  but  at  the  expense  of  their 
intellect  and  vigour:  their  unsuccessful  efforts  are  treated  as  in¬ 
dicating  feebleness  of  will  and  shallowness  of  thought ;  and  we 
are  taught  to  look  on  them  with  no  less  contempt  than  pity,  as  a 
host  of  declairaers,  who  were  found  wholly  wanting  in  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of  political  life.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  produced  by  ^I.  de  Lamartine’s  history  is  not  at  all  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  the  Girondins  from  this  unjust  depression.  For 
unjust  we  must  consider  it.  That  they  failed  in  the  great  en¬ 
deavour  to  guide  the  Revolution,  that  they  failed  through  great 
and  culpable  mistakes,  their  story  clearly  proves.  They  have 
no  pretension  to  belong  to  that  higher  class  of  statesmen,  who 
can  comprehend  the  mind  of  a  people  when  in  a  state  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  ferment,  can  foresee  the  tendency  of  ideas  and  the  course 
of  events,  and  can  by  their  wisdom  and  energy  direct  the  great 
movement  of  mankind  to  the  desired  end.  The  crisis  with 
which  they  had  to  deal  w'as  too  vast  for  them.  But  we  must 
not  from  that  conclude,  that  they  were  puny  men.  Rare  among 
the  sons  of  men  is  the  capacity  that  would  have  succeeded  where 
they  failed !  They  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  which 
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give  eminence  and  influence  in  free  governments  —  an  elo¬ 
quence  never  surpassed,  a  soundness  and  largeness  of  vipws, 
which  experience  would  have  gradually  ripened  into  statesman¬ 
like  ability,  and  the  courage,  probity,  and  generosity,  that,  by 
commanding  respect,  and  inspiring  confidence,  raise  men  to  be 
the  leaders  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Though  not  gifted  with 
such  energy  and  genius  as  could  bear  them  safely  through  the 
terrible  crisis  in  which  they  were  placed,  we  may  confidently 
say,  that  few  men  in  modern  times  have  exhibited  a  fairer  pro- 
riiise  of  the  qualities  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  settled  go¬ 
vernment,  best  fit  their  possessors  for  the  safe  and  useful  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Girondins  was,  that,  when  they  arrived 
in  Paris,  and  suddenly  found  themselves  the  leading  men  in  the 
legislature,  which  was  to  conduct  twenty-five  millions  of  men 
through  a  Revolution,  the  science  of  politics  was  practically  un¬ 
known  to  them.  What  books  could  teach  they  had  learned ;  but 
the  institutions  of  their  country  had  excluded  them  from  all 
acquaintance  with  public  business;  and  it  unfortunately  hap¬ 
pened,  that  hardly  one  of  them  had,  by  his  previous  occupations, 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  managing  men.  They 
shared  that  general  indignation  against  the  abuses  of  the  old 
system  of  things  which  pervaded  the  whole  heart  of  France;  their 
minds,  like  those  of  most  of  their  generation,  were  fraught  with 
an  enthusiastic  reverence  for  the  great  men,  and  institutions  of  the 
ancient  republics ;  and  they  hoped  so  to  direct  the  course  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  legislation,  as,  either  under  the  newly  established 
Constitution,  or  under  openly  republican  forms,  to  secure  to  their 
countrymen  the  imagined  blessings  of  democracy.  They  found 
no  leaders  to  whom  they  could  attach  themselves.  The  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  late  Assembly  had  almost  disappeared  from 
public  life ;  nor  were  either  Barnave  or  Lafayette,  who  were 
recognised  as  the  founders  and  principal  supporters  of  the  new 
Constitution,  competent  to  mould  and  inspire  a  party.  The 
Girondins  were  left  to  their  own  guidance.  New  to  public  life, 
they  had  to  bring  new  institutions  into  safe  and  steady  opera¬ 
tion,  in  a  society  torn  to  ])ieces  by  the  violence  of  the  changes 
already  effected,  and  by  the  passions  which  the  convulsion  h^ 
excited. 

M.  de  Lamartine  thinks  that  the  original  error  of  the  Giron¬ 
dins  was  in  not  at  once  proclaiming  the  Republic  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is  only  as  the  next  best 
course  to  that,  that  he  thinks  they  should  have  made  a  more  de¬ 
termined  and  sincere  effort  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  1791. 
The  course  suggested  by  M.  de  Lamartine  would  have  been  in- 
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finitely  preferable  to  that  actually  taken  by  the  Girondins.  But 
we  think  that  their  first  duty  was,  to  make  every  effort  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  which  they  found  established;  and 
that  their  great  error  was,  in  ever  resorting  to  insurrectionary 
force  to  effect  the  subversion  of  the  institutions  to  which  the 
nation  had  given  its  assent. 

For  we  cannot  think  that  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  so 
utterly  impracticable,  but  that  prudence  and  vigour  might  have 
upheld  it  for  some  little  time  until  the  public  mind  should  cool, 
and  the  amendments,  which  experience  might  prove  necessary 
could  be  calmly  and  safely  applied.  A  single  Chamber  passing 
laws  by  a  single  vote,  under  the  influence  of  any  momentary 
influence,  was  not  calculated  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time 
the  legislative  institution  of  a  great  and  civilised  nation.  While 
it  lasted,  it  must  have  been  turbulent  and  democratic ;  but,  the 
instant  collision  into  which  it  was  brought  with  the  royal 
authority,  recognised  by  the  Constitution,  might,  it  would  seem, 
have  been  avoided,  had  the  right  use  of  the  prerogatives  vested 
in  the  Crown  been  understood  and  enforced.  M.  de  Lamartine 
thinks  rightly  that  the  direct  cause  of  difficulty  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1791,  lay  not  in  the  want  of  power  in  the  Crown,  but  in 
tl^e  King’s  possessing  ah  amount  of  authority  incompatible 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  legal  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  which  is 
secured  to  the  Executive  by  the  letter  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  would,  if  asserted  in  fact,  be  fatal  to  the  stability  of  any 
mixed  form  of  government.  Since  the  establishment  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  England,  its  compatibility  with  an 
hereditary  monarchy  has  been  maintained  by  the  recognition  of 
the  principle,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Executive  must  always 
be  taken  from  the  party  possessing  the  actual  parliamentary 
majority.  The  power  of  the  Crown  is  really  upheld,  not  by  its 
legal  authority  of  counteracting,  but  by  all  the  influences  which 
enable  it  to  modify,  the  will  of  parliament.  Of  that  will,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  conflict  of  all  the  various  influences  that  determine 
its  character,  the  executive  government  is  and  must  be  the 
passive  instrument.  The  democratic  elements  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1791  would  have  allowed  the  Crown  to  exercise  but 
little  influence  in  the  legislature ;  and  the  executive  authority 
would  necessarily  have  been  the  instrument  of  a  very  democratic 
government.  But  it  would  have  been  better  that  such  should 
be  the  case  than  that  anarchy  should  be  inevitably  produced  by 
the  conflict  between  the  two  independent  wills  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature. 

The  powers  which  the  Constitution  of  1791  vested  in  the 
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King  were  quite  sufficient  to  prove  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  He  possessed  a  suspensive  veto  on  all 
its  acts,  which,  in  the  emergencies  of  a  revolution  and  a  war, 
was  quite  as  effectual  as  a  more  complete  authority.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  uneontrolled  nomination  of  all  the  ministers, 
and  of  every  officer  of  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  kingdom. 
He  enjoyed  a  civil  list  of  a  million  sterling,  of  which  the  disposal 
rested  wholly  in  his  pleasure.  It  was  impossible  that  a  free 
people  and  a  sovereign  legislature  could  long  leave  such  powers 
in  hostile,  or  even  suspected  hands.  The  only  chance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  authority  lay  in  placing  it  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation.  The  King  should  at  once  have 
waived  the  independent  exercise  of  prerogatives,  which  he  could 
not  exert  in  opposition  to  the  national  will,  without  the  down- 
fal  of  the  whole  system.  He  should  have  taken  the  ministers 
pointed  out  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  Assembly ;  abstained, 
in  conformity  with  the  invariable  practice  of  the  English  Consti¬ 
tution,  from  exercising  the  veto  placed  in  his  hands ;  and  laid 
the  accounts  of  his  civil  list  before  the  Assembly.  The  just 
judgment  of  mankind  would  have  relieved  him  of  all  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  the  formal  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a  delibe¬ 
rate  renunciation  of  powers,  which  could  net  be  freely  exercised 
without  compromising  the  public  trSfnquillity.  The  whole 
present,  as  well  as  future,'  responsibility  of  government  and 
legislation,  woidd  have  been  thrown  on  the  Assembly  ;  and  the 
executive  authority,  avowedly  the  prize  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
instrument  of  the  successful  party,  would  have  been  removed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  collision  with  the  people.  Free  from 
reproach  for  all  the  ills  that  might  result  from  the  mistakes  or 
violence  of  factions,  the  King  might  have  preserved  the  existence 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  when  all  parties  had  ultimately  weakened 
and  discredited  each  other,  or  any  one  of  them  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself  in  power,  might,  in  either  event,  have  availed 
himself  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  restoration  of 
order,  to  re-assert  the  rights  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the 
Crown. 

Unfortunately,  the  disposition  of  the  Court  induced  the 
deposed  monarch  rather  to  avail  himself  of  any  fragment  left 
him  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  former  authority,  than,  by  wise 
concessions,  to  prepare  for  a  future  recovery  of  the  whole. 
The  picture  which  AI.  de  Lamartine  gives  of  the  character, 
and  his  narrative  of  the  conduct  of  this  unhappy  prince, 
leave  such  an  impression  of  his  extraordinary  weakness,  that, 
fearful  as  were  the  necessary  perils  of  the  Revolution,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  their  fatal  result  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
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to  the  incapacity  of  Louis.  Meaning  well,  without  a  thought 
of  vengeance  or  triumph,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  the  public 
good,  his  mere  weakness  produced  the  appearance,  and  even  the 
actual  effect,  of  the  worst  designs,  and  the  deepest  perfidy. 
With  no  notion  of  the  state  of  affairs  —  no  conception  of  the 
course  which  he  ought  to  adopt  —  he  depended  entirely  on  the 
suggestions  of  others.  He  took  every  body’s  advice :  the  worst 
parasites,  the  most  open  opponents,  were  in  turn  resorted  to  by 
him.  Unable  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  coun8el8> 
he  followed  one  man’s  advice  to-day,  and  held  language  in  con~ 
formity  with  it;  and  the  next  day  took  the  directly  opposite 
course,  and  used  language  which  gave  a  character  of  falsehood 
to  the  words  which  he  had  uttered  the  day  before.  No  one 
could  trust,  no  one  could  fix,  and,  consequently,  no  one  could 
eflTectually  guide  or  serve  him.  Among  all  those  who  princi¬ 
pally  directed  him,  there  was  not,  as  !M.  de  Lamartine  says,  one 
man  who  could  understand,  much  less  one  who  was  capable  of 
resisting,  the  Revolution.  He  was  chiefly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Queen ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  been  under  worse.  M. 
de  Lamartine’s  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  Marie  Antoinette  — 
his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  courage,  do  not  blind  him 
to  her  faults.  She  had  the  tact  that  could  conciliate  individuals, 
and  the  intrepidity  which  bore  her  nobly  through  personal 
emergencies ;  but  she  had  none  of  the  political  knowledge  or 
genius  —  none  of  the  patient  courage,  which  would  have  en¬ 
abled  her  to  give  a  wise  direction  to  the  feeble  mind  of  her 
husband.  Personal  resentments  and  predilections  for  ever  out¬ 
weighed  the  dictates  of  policy;  and  the  vehemence  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  her  impulses  rendered  her  energy  as  fickle  as  the  King’s 
weakness. 

‘  Measures  of  vigour,  corruption  of  the  Assembly,  sincere  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  attempts  at  resistance,  an  attitude  of  royal  dignity, 
repentance,  weakness,  terror,  and  flight,  all  were  conceived,  tried, 
prepared,  determined  upon,  abandoned  the  same  day.  Women,  so 
sublime  in  their  self-devotion,  are  rarely  capable  of  the  steadiness  of 
pur|K)se  and  the  coolness  necessary  to  a  plan  of  policy.  Their  policy 
is  in  their  heart ;  their  feelings  act  too  closely  on  their  reason.  Of 
all  the  royal  virtues,  they  have  none  but  courage :  they  rise  often  to 
heroes,  never  to  statesmen.  The  Queen  was  an  additional  example  of 
this.  She  did  the  King  much  mischief :  gifted  with  more  ability,  more 
soul,  more  character,  her  superiority  served  only  to  inspire  him  with 
confidence  in  fatal  counsels.  She  was  at  once  the  charm  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  the  genius  of  his  ruin.  She  led  him  step  by  step  to  the 
Ecafibld,  but  she  mounted  it  with  him.’ 

Every  act  of  the  Court  during  the  year  that  passed  between 
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the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  10th  of  August,  1792, 
aided  and  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  formed  one  long  treason  against  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  King  had  sworn.  Throughout,  the  King  had  two 
ministries,  the  one  avowed  and  responsible  to  the  nation ;  the 
other  consisting  of  such  men  as  Calonne  and  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  who  were  organising,  under  the  King’s  auspices,  the 
invasion  of  France  by  the  emigrants  and  foreign  powers,  and 
thus  fomenting  the  two  main  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy.  The  emigration  was  the  master  evil;  it  stripped 
France  of  the  very  class,  whose  presence  in  their  own  country 
would  have  been  the  most  effectual  support  to  the  throne.  A 
small  portion  even  of  the  20,000  emigrants,  whom  our  author 
states  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  arms  on  the  frontier,  might 
have  baffled  any  of  the  decisive  movements  of  the  Revolution. 
"The  course  pursued  by  the  emigrants,  coupled  with  the  hostile 
preparations  of  the  foreign  powers,  excited  to  the  utmost  pitch 
the  alarm  and  anger  of  the  French  people.  The  Court,  though 
their  safety  depended  on  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  excitement, 
could  not  abstain  from  encouraging  the  invaders.  They  did  it 
unsteadily,  it  is  true.  A  favourable  vote,  or  any  mark  of  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  or  any  demonstration  of 
popular  favour,  would  at  any  time  raise  the  King’s  hopes,  and 
make  him  write  off  to  his  agents  at  Coblentz  to  discontinue 
their  hostile  preparations.  The  next  day  came  some  encroach¬ 
ment  by  the  Assembly,  or  some  insult  from  the  mob  around 
his  palace,  and  he  had  no  hope  but  in  the  success  of  the  inva¬ 
sion.  His  acts  too  constantly  justified  the  suspicions  of  the 
people.  The  ministers  of  his  choice  were  enemies  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  those  whom  the  popular  feeling  for  awhile  forced 
on  him,  M-ere  speedily  dismissed  from  his  councils.  The  strong 
measures  to  which  the  Assembly  had  recourse  for  what  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  justifiable  purposes  of  self-defence,  were 
obstructed  by  his  unwise  exercise  of  his  veto.  His  large  revenue 
was  undoubtedly  applied  to  purposes  inconsistent  with  good 
faith  and  the  publie  interest;  and  the  mystery  in  which  the 
expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was  kept,  of  course  led  to  suspicions 
which  went  far  beyond  the  truth. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  task  of  great  difficulty  for 
the  leaders  of  a  popular  party  to  uphold  the  Constitution  in 
despite  of  the  public  excitement,  and  of  the  impulse  given  to  it 
by  the  suicidal  conduct  of  the  Court.  But  the  Girondins  cannot 
be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  having  aggravated  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  the  state  of  affairs  by  their  own  errors.  They 
commenced  the  session  of  the  Assembly  by  petty  encroachments 
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on  the  royal  dignity,  -which  lowered  the  authority,  and  irritated 
the  feelings  of  the  King.  They  then  committed  the  far  graver 
faidt  of  encouraging  the  warlike  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
of  forcing  on  the  war  with  Austria,  which  prudence  might  have 
averted,  or,  at  any  rate,  postponed.  To  avoid  or  postpone  it 
was  the  obvious  interest,  not  merely  of  their  party,  but  of  their 
principles.  They  looked,  however,  only  to  their  immediate 
object — the  coercion  of  the  Court ;  and  by  bringing  on  a  war  for 
that  purpose,  they  swelled  and  prolonged  an  excitement,  which 
was  sure  to  frustrate  all  their  ulterior  schemes  of  tranquil  go¬ 
vernment.  The  bright  period  of  Robespierre’s  history  is  that 
of  his  determined  opposition  to  this  war.  His  popularity,  and 
his  exertions  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  for  a  month  counterbalanced 
the  public  feeling,  the  efforts  of  the  Girondins,  and  the  violence 
of  the  popular  agitators.  It  was  in  the  long  and  angry  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject,  that  he  was  for  the  first  time  brought  into 
violent  collision  with  the  Girondins,  especially  with  Brissot; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  extraordinary  ability,  that 
■while  asserting  the  unpopular  cause,  he  greatly  augmented  his 
own  popularity,  and  weakened  that  of  his  rivals,  who  were 
lending  themselves  to  the  passions  of  the  people. 

But  the  capital  error  of  the  Girondins  was  their  rupture 
with  Dumouriez.  The  only  chance  of  maintaining  the  Con¬ 
stitution  lay  in  strengthening  a  popular  minister,  and  enabling 
him  to  keep  the  executive  in  harmony  with  the  Assembly. 
Narbonne  was  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  who  thought 
of  establishing  his  ministry  on  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly. 
His  ill-success  resulted  not  so  much  from  his  own  acts,  as  from 
his  inability  to  disarm  the  suspicions  excited  against  him  by  his 
aristocratic  birth,  and  from  the  unpopularity  of  the  party  to  which 
he  was  supposed  to  owe  his  elevation.  Unsupported  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  King,  who,  in  his  turn,  distrusted 
him  on  account  of  his  popular  professions.  Dumouriez  sought  to 
attain  the  same  object  as  Narbonne,  under  more  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  with  far  greater  qualifications.  Elevated  to 
oflSce  by  the  influence  of  the  Girondins,  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
take  the  only  course  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  consolidate 
their  power;  and  their  misfortune  was,  that  in  the  man  whom 
they  had  taken  as  an  instrument,  they  did  not  discern,  or  would 
not  recognise  the  qualities  that  they  wanted  in  a  leader. 

Dumouriez  had  described  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  King,  in  a  phrase  which  he  used  a  short  time  before  his 
accession  to  office.  ‘  If  I  were  king  of  France,  I  would  baffle 
*  all  these  parties  by  putting  myself  at  the  head  of  the  Revolu- 
‘  tion.’  And  on  this  principle  he  acted  for  a  time  most  success- 
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fully,  winning  the  confidence  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  spite  of 
their  strong  prepossessions  against  him ;  humouring  the  Jacobins 
by  going  at  once  to  their  sittings,  and,  with  the  cap  of  liberty 
on  his  head,  explaining  to  them  the  principles  on  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  govern ;  taking,  in  all  his  measures,  a  strong  popular 
and  national  line ;  executing  his  plans  with  energy  and  skill ;  and 
using  his  influence  with  the  King  and  Queen  to  obtain  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  veto  from  decrees  which  had  passed  the  Assembly. 
No  policy  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Girondins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  country.  Personal 
differences  seem  to  have  occasioned  the  breach  between  them 
and  Dumouricz.  Madame  Roland  detected  his  ambition,  and 
inspired  suspicions  of  him,  which  Dumouricz  unfortunately  con¬ 
firmed  by  manners  and  morality  savouring  so  much  of  the  old 
r'eyime  as  to  shock  the  republican  puritanism  of  the  Girondins. 
His  commanding  tone  and  superior  abilities  gave  umbrage  to 
his  colleagues ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  impatient  of 
their  narrow  views  and  want  of  practical  skill.  In  the  vehement 
dissensions  which  at  this  time  broke  out  between  the  Girondins 
and  the  yet  more  extreme  section  of  the  Revolutionists,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  means  of  obtaining  support  for  his  policy  in 
the  event  of  a  rupture  with  his  old  supporters.  He  accordingly 
entered  into  close  communication  with  Danton,  in  whom  he 
found  a  sagacity  and  vigour  congenial  to  his  own.  Emboldened 
by  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  the  Jacobins,  he  encouraged 
the  King  to  dismiss  the  three  Girondin  ministers,  Roland,  Cla^ 
vieres,  and  Servan ;  and  was  prepared,  by  giving  effect  to  a  tho¬ 
roughly  popular  policy,  to  defy  the  anger  of  the  majority  who 
supported  the  dismissed  ministers.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
baffled  by  the  King’s  refusal  to  sanction  the  decree  against  the 
refractory  priests,  and  resigned.  With  his  retirement  from  oflflee 
vanished  the  last  hope  of  a  popular  ministry.  The  King  was 
driven  to  take  his  ministers  from  the  known  opponents  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  the  Girondins,  inflamed  by  personal  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  giving  way  to  a  boundless  distrust  of  the  Court, 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  existence  of  the  monarchy. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Girondin  ministers  was  followed,  in  a  few 
days,  by  the  outrages  of  the  20th  June,  1792,  the  guilt  of  which 
principally  rests  with  Petlon.  The  momentary  reaction  which 
these  outrages  provoked,  was  neutralised  by  Lafayette’s  imprudent 
manifestation,  and  by  the  advance  of  the  Allies  on  Paris.  The 
Girondins  and  Jacobins  suspended  their  disputes  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  unite  against  the  refractory  gener^  and  the  invading 
enemy.  The  leaders  of  the  Assembly  threw  off  all  disguise  of 
attachment  to  the  Constitution;  and|Vei:^niaud,in  his  men  orable 
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speech  on  the  ‘  Dangers  of  the  Country,’  ojMjnly  broached  the 
deposition  of  the  King.  The  levy  of  troops  to  serve  s^inst  the 
invading  armies  was  made  the  pretext  for  tilling  Paris  with  a  re¬ 
volutionary  force.  Barbaroux  brought  up  the  Marseillais.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Court  prepared  their  means  of  defence.  The  ex¬ 
citement  grew,  as  the  two  parties  found  themselves  face  to  face. 
The  popular  fury  broke  forth  into  multiplied  and  ferocious  out¬ 
rages  on  the  real  or  supposed  adherents  of  the  Court.  Suddenly 
tlie  insane  proclamation  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  invading  army,  made  its  appearance  in  Paris.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  in  taking  the  powers  of  government  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  Court  who  were,  in  reality,  counting  every 
stage  of  the  Prussian  march  as  a  day  nearer  to  their  deliverance. 
The  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August  took  place.  The  Court 
had  considerable  means  of  resistance  at  their  disposal ;  but  by 
a  succession  of  mistakes  and  mischances  they  allowed  the  well- 
directed  resources  of  the  mob  to  obtain  an  easy  triumph.  The 
King  left  his  palace,  and  the  monarchy  was  abolished. 

Of  all  these  remarkable  incidents  M.  de  Lamartine  has  given 
graphic  and  stirring  descriptions.  The  wild  elements  of  the 
insurrectionary  force  of  Paris  are  brought  before  our  eyes. 
We  have  the  various  picturesque  biographies  of  Santerre,  Saint- 
Hurugue,  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  and  the  other  strange  leaders 
of  that  terrible  host.  It  w'as  in  a  lone  house  at  Charenton  that 
all  these  movements  were  planned.  There  the  details  of  the  10th 
of  August  were  concerted  on  the  night  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Marseillais,  amid  the  terrors  of  a  memorable  thunder-storm. 
The  electric  fluid  was  everywhere  attracted  by  the  crosses  which 
occupied  the  highest  pinnacles,  or  stood  isolated  on  the  roadsides ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
was  found  ominously  strewn  with  the  prostrated  emblems  of 
religion. 

Of  the  10th  of  August  itself  we  have  a  very  minute  narrative. 
The  first  sketch  is  taken  from  an  account  given  by  Lucile,  the 
young  wife  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  describes  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  9th,  and  morning  of  the  10th,  which  she  passed 
at  Danton’s  house,  in  company  with  his  wife.  Here  we  have 
the  insurrection  as  it  came  home  to  the  families  of  those  who 
had  cons|)ired  the  movement :  the  reckless  excitement  produced 
by  the  anticipation ;  the  fears  that  gradually  thickened  as  the 
reality  began  to  exhibit  itself,  and  armed  bands  began  to  pass  ; 
as,  one  by  one,  friend  and  husband  armed  himself  to  take  part 
in  the  fray,  and  as  the  appalling  clang  of  the  tocsin  surmounted 
the  din ;  the  night  of  agony  watched  through  by  the  women, 
crouching,  listening,  and  wailing,  until  they  fainted  at  the  sound 
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of  the  cannon.  Danton  alone  is  calm:  after  having  set  the 
whole  in  motion,  he  leaves  its  details  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
hands  of  the  subordinate  but  more  immediate  agents,  and  goes 
quietly  to  bed. 

Then  we  are  taken  through  the  same  awful  night  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  Royal  Family  in  the  Tuileries,  with  the 
dreaded  morning  breaking  on  them  amid  the  first  notes  of  assault 
and  the  preparations  for  defence.  The  King  makes  lus  appear¬ 
ance,  worn  and  haggard,  with  his  dress  disordered,  and  his 
manner  exhibiting  the  confusion,  not  of  fear,  but  of  shyness. 
The  Queen  preserves  her  haughty  air,  and  intrepid  spirit ;  which 
is  only  broken  by  the  fruitlessness  of  her  efforts  to  inspire  her 
husband  with  the  energy  required  by  the  crisis.  She  sees  him 
commence  his  review  of  the  troops ;  her  hopes  rise  with  the 
shouts  of  *  Vive  le  Roi  I’  raised  by  the  gentlemen  who  fill 
the  palace,  and  by  the  loyal  battalions  in  the  courts ;  they  are 
dashed  when  the  King,  instead  of  assuming  the  bearing  and 
uttering  the  few  bold  words  that  would  have  stimulated  his 
defenders,  stammers  forth  one  or  two  disjointed  purposeless 
])hrases,  which  only  communicate  to  others  his  own  irresolution ; 
and  they  are  finally  extinguished  as  she  sees  him  return  amid 
hisses  from  his  luckless  circuit  of  the  gardens,  w'hile  band  after 
band  of  the  National  Guards  march  over  and  range  themselves 
with  the  assailants.  AVe  accompany  the  family  in  their  mourn¬ 
ful  passage  to  the  Assembly,  and  during  the  mortal  agony  of 
those  sixteen  hours  passed  in  the  narrow  heated  box  of  the  logo- 
graphe.  The  King  eats,  drinks,  and  chats  with  the  deputies : 
the  Queen  sits  silent,  exhausted,  vanquished;  her  countenance 
Hushed  with  the  mortification  of  defeat,  but  still  lit  up  with  un¬ 
yielding  pride  and  resentment.  The  cannon  sounds  close :  the 
Swiss  are  said  to  be  victorious :  the  deputies  swear  to  die  at 
their  posts.  This  hope,  too,  passes  away :  the  victorious  mob 
enters  to  announce  its  triumph,  and  parade  its  trophies.  The 
royal  captives  are  doomed  to  sit  through  the  long  debate  in 
which  they  hear  their  fate  discussed,  and  their  downfal  decided ; 
and  are  then  finally  dismissed  to  prison.  We  give  but  a  faint 
outline  of  the  startling  picture  drawn  by  M.  de  Lamartine :  the 
reader  who  would  receive  the  full  impression  of  its  effect  must 
read  the  work  itself. 

The  Girondins,  when  they  had  triumphed  over  the  Monarchy, 
seemed  at  first  scared  by  their  own  success.  They  scrupled  at 
once  to  proclaim  the  Republic :  and  not  only  left  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  doing  so  to  a  Convention  to  be  immediately  summoned, 
but  excited  in  the  meantime  the  distrust  of  the  victorious  people 
by  votes,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  maintaining  the 
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institution  of  royalty.  The  dismissed  ministers  were  replaced  in 
office — the  real  power,  however,  was  at  once  engrossed  by  Danton; 
who  now  stood  forward  for  the  first  time  in  a  prominent  position, 
as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  immediately  asserted  his  incontestable 
superiority  over  his  colleagues.  In  truth,  he  wielded  the  whole 
executive  authority,  because  he  had  organised  it,  and  called  it 
into  action.  When  the  Girondins,  after  the  10th  of  August, 
found  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  had  been  to  make  Danton 
and  the  Commune  rulers  over  them,  they  were  taught  too  late 
how  grievously  they  had  erred,  with  respect  to  the  course  which 
they  had  pursued  for  the  subversion  of  the  Monarchy.  They 
had  originally  assailed  that  institution,  in  the  vain  imagination 
that  a  government  might  be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again 
by  the  mere  power,  with  which  oratory  sways  an  assembly 
and  excites  a  people.  They  understciod  nothing  of  the  process, 
by  which  the  popular  force  was  to  be  organist  and  directed ; 
and  when  they  at  last  determined  on  an  insurrection,  they  had 
recourse  to  Danton  and  the  Commune  to  furnish  its  means. 
The  insurrection  over,  the  means  remained  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  had  created  them.  The  Commune,  led  by  Danton, 
Marat,  and  Robespierre,  and  embodied  in  the  force  which  had 
been  organised  under  Santerre,  governed  Paris,  and,  through 
Paris,  France.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Girondins,  had  tliis 
lesson  taught  them,  that,  before  they  could  hope  to  establish 
an  orderly  republic,  in  place  of  the  monarchy  which  they  had 
destroyed,  they  must  themselves,  not  only  re-construct  the 
machinery  of  executive  government,  but  provide,  and  keep  in 
their  own  hands,  the  physical  means  by  which  its  existence  was 
to  be  maintained,  and  its  authority  enforced.  Unfortunately, 
to  the  end  of  their  career,  they  seemed  to  conceive  that  they 
were  administering  an  established  government,  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  out  a  revolution ;  and  that  the  votes  of  an  assembly  were 
the  end,  and  speeches  the  means  of  governing.  Too  late  they 
learned  on  the  scaffold  that  the  controversies  in  which  they  had 
engaged,  were  only  to  be  settled  by  ‘  pike  and  gun.’ 

The  reign  of  the  Commune,  between  the  10th  of  August  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  derives  a  horrible  celebrity  from 
the  massacres  of  September.  ]M.  dc  Lamartine  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  collect  various  proofs  of  the  deliberation,  with 
which  the  details  of  this  horrible  butchery  were  concerted.  He 
condemns  Marat  as  having  instigated,  Danton  as  having  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  the  Commune  as  having  perpetrated  it.  Excuses 
which  have  been  offered  for  it,  he  rejects  with  scorn. 

‘  History,’  he  says,  ‘  should  represent  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
The  voice  of  that  conscience  will  ever  condemn  Danton.  It  has  been 
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said  that  he  saved  his  country  and  the  Revolution  by  these  measures, 
and  that  our  victories  are  their  excuse.  This  is  the  error  into  which 
he  fell.  A  people  that  has  need  to  intoxicate  itself  with  blood  in 
order  to  impel  it  to  defend  its  country,  must  be  a  people  of  scoundrels 
and  not  a  people  of  heroes.  Heroism  is  the  very  reverse  of  assassina¬ 
tion.  As  for  our  Revolution,  its  prestige  was  in  its  justice  and  its 
morality.  This  massacre  went  to  tarnish  it  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Europe,  it  is  true,  did  raise  a  cry  of  horror ;  but  horror  is  not  respect. 
A  cause  is  never  served  by  being  dishonoured.’ 

And  he  compares  the  effect  of  this  massacre  on  the  character 
of  the  Revolution  to  that  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
on  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sound  policy,  as  well  as 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  confirm  this  judgment.  The 
measures  originally  proposed  by  Danton  for  seizing  the  persons 
of  those  who  were  well  known  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  might  be  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  crisis. 
The  commander  of  a  besieged  city  is  authorised  to  deprive  those 
whom  he  knows  to  be  plotting  against  the  public  safety,  of  the 
power  of  doing  harm ;  and  the  situation  of  Paris,  expecting  the 
Prussians  at  its  gates,  might  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  im¬ 
prisonment  even  of  thousands  of  suspected  conspirators.  But 
the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  disarmed  prisoners  was  an  act  of 
useless  as  well  as  revolting  cruelty.  The  genius  of  Dumouriez 
had  already  saved  France.  The  bloody  licence  given  to  the 
assassins  only  heightened  into  frenzy  the  passions  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  It  maddened  them  to  fresh  acts  of  violence,  and  deterred 
all  men  of  justice  and  moderation  from  taking  any  further  part 
in  connection  with  persons  who  had  made  such  crimes  a  part  of 
their  policy.  The  guilt  recoiled  on  Danton  and  the  Revolution. 
It  for  ever  separated  him  from  the  party,  by  whose  support  he 
might  have  governed  France:  and  it  was  found  to  have  para¬ 
lysed  his  arm,  when  the  time  came  in  which  he  wished  to  put 
a  stop  to  violence,  and  restore  the  rule  of  humanity  and  reason. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  given  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  surviving  friend  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  whose 
name  unfortunately  is  kept  back.  We  could  wish  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  foundation  for  a  story  which  casts  a  sin¬ 
gular  light  on  the  strange  character  of  Robespierre.  At  the 
period  of  the  massacre  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commune  ;  but, 
seeing  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  had  for  some  days  forebome 
to  attend  its  meetings.  He  had  no  share  in  what  was  done ; 
had  no  power  of  preventing  it.  As  in  the  case  of  preceding 
movements,  he  did  nothing,  blamed  what  was  being  done,  but 
let  it  go  on ;  and  when  done,  took  it  as  a  necessary  step  in  the 
Revolution,  and  defended  it. 
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*  On  the  2d  of  September,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  Robespierre 
and  St.  Just  went  out  together  from  the  Jacobins,  exhausted  by  the 
mental  and  bodily  fatigue  of  an  entire  day  passed  in  tumultuous  debates, 
and  big  with  so  terrible  a  night.  St.  Just  lived  in  a  small  lodging  in 
the  Rue  Ste.  Anne,  not  far  from  the  house  of  the  joiner  Duplay,  where 
Robespierre  resided.  Talking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  what 
was  threatened  for  the  morrow,  the  two  friends  reached  the  door  of 
St.  Just’s  house.  Robespierre,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  went 
up  to  the  young  man’s  room  in  order  to  continue  the  conversation. 
St.  Just  flung  his  clothes  on  a  chair,  and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep. 
“  What  are  you  doing  ?  ”  said  Robespierre.  “I  am  going  to  bed,” 
answered  St. Just.  “What!  can  you  think  of  sleeping  on  such  a 
night  ?  ”  replied  Robespierre.  “  Do  you  not  hear  the  tocsin  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  this  night  will  probably  be  the  last  for  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  men  at  the  moment  you  go  to  sleep, 
and  will  be  corpses  when  you  wake  ?  ” 

St.  Just  answered  with  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  day, 
and  went  to  sleep.  Early  the  next  morning  when  he  woke,  he 
saw  Kobespierre  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and  every  now 
and  then  pressing  his  face  close  to  the  window  to  watch  the 
daybreak,  and  listen  to  the  sounds  in  the  street.  St.  Just  asked 
him  what  brought  him  back  so  early,  and  found  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  he  had  not  left  the  spot  all  night. 

“  Sleep  !  ”  said  Robespierre ;  “  what !  while  hundreds  of  assassins 
were  cutting  the  throats  of  thousands  of  victims,  and  while  blood, 
whether  pure  or  impure,  was  running  like  water  in  the  gutter !  O 
no,”  he  continued,  in  a  deep  voice  and  with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  his 
lips,  “  I  have  not  been  to  bed,  but  have  watched,  like  remorse  or 
crime :  ay,  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  not  sleeping ;  but 
Danton,  he  has  slept !  ”  ’ 

The  instigators  of  the  10th  of  August  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
having  called  into  activity  that  spirit  which  produced  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  September.  But  we  must  not  deny  to  the  Girondins 
the  honour  due  to  them.  As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  tho 
first  stupor  into  which  this  gigantic  crime  threw  all  France, 
they  raised  their  voice  in  loud  and  uncompromising  denunciation 
of  it.  Boland,  while  the  carnage  was  going  on,  exhausted  what¬ 
ever  means  he  could  command  to  stop  it;  but  both  he  and 
Petion  were  utterly  powerless.  In  proclamations,  in  letters, 
and  in  protests,  Boland,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  con¬ 
tinued  his  war  with  the  Commune.  Indignant  at  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  itself,  at  the  discredit  cast  by  it  on  the  Bepublic, 
and  at  the  predominance  given  to  both  the  most  anarchical  doc¬ 
trines  and  the  most  worthless  men,  the  Girondins  now  perceived 
the  necessity  of  checking  the  progress  of  disorder.  From  being 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  the  instigators  of  insurrection. 
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they  came  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  regarded  by  the  populace  as  the 
counter-revolutionary  party,  against  whom  the  next  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  the  Revolution  must  be  directed.  From  this  time 
the  hopes  of  every  friend  of  order  and  humanity  rested  on  them 
as  the  party  who  would  put  an  end  to  the  turmoil  and  carnage 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention 
on  the  20lh  of  September,  1792,  was  most  favourable  to 
the  Girondins.  Though  the  elections  of  Paris,  taking  place 
in  the  very  days  that  followed  the  massacre,  had  returned  a 
deputation  entirely  composed  of  Jacobins,  the  representatives 
of  the  Departments  had  been  elected  under  very  different 
feelings.  The  unanimous  choice  of  Petion  as  president  showed 
the  disposition  of  the  Convention ;  and  the  Girondin  leaders 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  determined 
majority.  Had  they  been  statesmen  as  well  as  orators,  that 
majority  and  the  public  opinion  of  France  gave  them  the  means 
of  establishing  their  power.  But  they  entered  the  Assembly, 
smarting  with  mortification  at  their  recent  subjection  to  the 
Commune;  and  their  first  thought,  was  how  they  should  use 
their  majority  to  throw  off  that  ignominious  yoke.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  they  had  eonsolidated  an  efficient  executive,  they 
rushed  into  the  contest,  unprovided  with  any  means  of  combating 
the  physical  force  of  their  antagonists.  They  endeavoured  at  once 
to  bear  them  down  by  the  weight  of  public  feeling.  Nor  did 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  legitimate  weapons  with  which  a 
goml  cause  furnished  them.  There  were  reasons  against  break¬ 
ing  at  once  with  Danton.  They  saw  in  Robespierre  their  most 
formidable  antagonist,  and  were  probably  stimulated  by  vindic¬ 
tive  recollections  of  their  bitter  conflicts  at  the  Jacobin  Club. 
They  accordingly  directed  the  main  force  of  their  attacks  against 
the  one  public  man  who  had  hitherto,  less  than  any  other,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  any  of  the  disorders  of  the  Revolution.  On  the 
strength  of  some  frantic  declamations  of  IMarat,  whom  they 
endeavoured  most  unfairly  to  associate  with  him,  and  of  the 
foolish  talk  of  some  insignificant  demagogue?,  they  gravely 
accused  Robespierre  of  aspiring  to  establish  a  dictatorship. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Barbaroux  and  Louvet.  The  accusation  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  vindicating  himself,  and  of  humbling  his  opponents 
in  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  triumphant  of  his  speeches. 
These  ill-judged  attacks  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Girondins  a  character  of  petty  and  malignant  rivalry,  subjected 
them  to  the  mortification  of  defeat  in  a  personal  conflict,  and 
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weakened  their  hold  on  the  majority  by  justly  diminishing  its 
confidence  in  their  discretion. 

But  the  trial  of  the  King  soon  gave  a  more  serious  occupation 
to  the  contending  parties.  Actuated  by  that  mistaken  notion  of 
equity  which  in  like  circumstances  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block, 
the  voice  of  the  people  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  equal  justice,  that 
the  dejwsed  monarch  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  fate  as  the 
laws  of  treason  would  infallibly  have  inflicted  on  his  opponents, 
had  he  been  successful  in  the  contest.  None  of  the  leading  men 
of  either  party,  according  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  shared  this  feel¬ 
ing,  or  desired  the  death  of  Louis ;  yet  each  consented,  each 
exhibited  a  rivalry  of  eagerness  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  in  order 
to  retain  its  hold  over  the  people.  The  Girondins  therein 
undoubtedly  sinned  the  most  deeply  against  their  own  principles 
and  policy.  But  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  has 
been  too  hastily  ascribed  to  mere  cowardice.  They  did  not,  in 
truth,  so  much  abandon  their  own  views,  as  they  made  an  ill- 
judged  attempt  to  gain  their  object  by  indirect  means.  When 
the  point  came  to  be  discussed  in  their  councils,  they  found 
that  they  were  opposed  by  some  of  the  principal  men  of  their 
own  party — by  FonfrMe,  Duco8,5Barbaioux,  and  Buzot,  whose 
republican  fanaticism  required  the  death  of  the  King.  Imagining 
that,  without  their  support,  they  would  be  unable  to  save  the 
King’s  life,  they  adopted  a  plan  of  action  suggested  by  Sieyes. 
They  agreed  to  vote  for  his  death,  but  to  subject  the  decree  of 
the  Convention  to  ratifieation  by  the  primary  assemblies.  The 
plan,  supported  by  a  plausible  conformity  with  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  was  obviously  impracticable.  It  involved  the  prolonged 
agitation  of  a  jierilous  question.  It  laid  the  Girondins  open  to 
the  imputation  of  wishing  to  create  dissension  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  France.  The  people  regarded  it  as  a  trick.  The 
votes  of  the  Gironde  decided  the  judgment  of  death,  which  their 
influence,  boldly  exerted,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
averted.  And  that  judgment  once  pronounced,  the  expedient, 
by  which  its  execution  was  to  have  been  stayed,  was  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  rejected. 

The  speeches  of  Robespierre  contain  the  simple  and  forcible 
exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  execution  of  Louis  is 
defensible  as  an  act,  not  of  justice,  but  of  state  policy.  ‘  Louis 
*  must  die  because  the  country  must  live.’  The  noble  reply  of 
Vei^iaud  was  contradicted  by  his  vote.  M.  de  Lamartine 
temperately  examines  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  his 
conclusions  will  not  be  new  to  any  Englishman  whom  the 
earlier  precedent  in  our  own^history  shall  have  ever  driven  upon 
a  similar  re-hearing. 
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‘  Exhausted  and  discredited  by  four  years  of  unequal  struggle  with 
the  nation,  twenty  times  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  people,  without 
credit  with  the  soldiery,  with  a  character  of  which  the  timidity  and 
indecision  had  been  repeatedly  proved,  fallen  from  humiliation  into 
humiliation,  and  step  %  step  from  the  height  of  his  throne  into  a 
prison,  Louis  XVI.  was  the  only  prince  of  his  race  to  whom  it  was 
impossible  ever  again  to  dream  of  reigning.  Abroad  he  was  dis¬ 
credited  by  his  concessions :  at  home  he  would  have  been  the  patient 
and  inoffensive  hostage  of  the  Republic,  the  ornament  of  its  triumphs, 
the  living  proof  of  its  magnanimity.  His  death,  on  the  contrary, 
alienated  from  the  French  cause  that  immense  portion  of  every  people 
which  judge  human  events  only  through  the  heart.  Human  nature 
is  merciful.  The  Republic  forgot  that  it  gave  to  royalty  a  character 
of  martyrdom,  and  to  liberty  that  of  vengeance.  It  thus  prepared  a 
re-action  against  the  republican  cause,  and  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
royalty  the  sensibility,  the  interest,  the  tears  of  a  portion  of  every 
people.  Who  can  deny  that  pity  for  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family,  had  a  great  part  in  the  revival  of  royalty  some  years  after  ? 
Unsuccessful  causes  have  returns  of  favour  of  which  the  motives  are 
often  to  be  found  only  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  cruelly  sacrificed  by 
the  opposite  party.  Public  feeling,  when  once  moved  by  a  sense  of 
its  injustice,  is  only  set  at  rest  when  it  is,  so  to  speak,  absolved  by 
some  signal  and  unexpected  reparation.  The  blood  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  in  every  treaty  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  contracted  for  tiie 
purpose  of  branding  and  stifling  the  Republic :  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  in  the  oil  which  consecrated  Napoleon  so  short  a  time  after  all 
the  vows  of  liberty  :  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  was  in  the  monarchical 
enthusiasm  which  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  Restoration  re¬ 
vived  in  France :  it  mingled,  even  in  1830,  in  that  repugnance  to  the 
name  of  Republic  which  threw  the  undecided  nation  into  the  arms  of 
another  dynasty.  It  is  republicans  who  should  most  deplore  this 
blood,  for  it  is  their  cause  that  it  has  stained,  and  it  is  that  blood 
which  has  cost  them  the  republic.’ 

The  details  of  this  catastrophe  afford  ample  scope  for  the 
descriptive  |x>wers  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  It  is  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  moral  judgment,  that  he  has  not  sought  to  heighten  the 
effect  by  investing  the  sufferers  with  unreal  virtues.  The  mourn¬ 
ful  tale  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  with  all  its  anguish 
and  all  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the 
gaolers — the  picture  of  the  King,  carried  along  to  his  trial,  pale, 
unshaved,  with  his  clothes  hanging  loosely  on  his  attenuated 
frame — and  the  last  agonies  of  his  separation  from  his  family, 
sensibly  touch  o^  pity*  We  admire  the  calm  resignation,  and 
the  unfailing  geifteness  which  characterised  his  whole  demeanour 
through  these  scenes  of  suffering,  and  dictated  the  Will  which 
emanated  from  the  solitude  of  his  own  thoughts.  But  the  im¬ 
partial  narrative  lowers  our  previous  conception  of  the  dignity 
of  the  monarch’s  deportment.  His  feeble  capacity  suggested 
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to  him  the  expedients  by  which  an  ordinary  prisoner  endeavours 
to  evade  his  condemnation,  instead  of  the  passive  superiority 
■with  which  a  martyr  receives  his  doom ;  and  we  cannot  help 
recalling  the  stately  silence  with  which  Charles  I.  rebuked  his 
judges  on  the  like  oceasion. 

A  momentary  lull  followed  the  catastrophe;  and  then  the 
deadly  war  of  the  two  contending  factions  broke  forth  afresh. 
During  the  first  months  of  1793,  the  Girondins  assailed  the 
Commune,  and  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  Mountain  by 
continuing,  to  associate  them  with  the  frantic  ebullitions  of 
Marat,  and  by  reviving  the  charges  of  dictatorial  designs 
against  Robespierre.  The  Mountain  retorted  with  accusa¬ 
tions  of  counter-revolutionary  projects  and  federalism.  The 
Girondins,  favoured  by  the  Plain,  possessed  a  large,  and  it  must 
be  said,  a  steady  majority  in  the  Convention.  Even  in  Paris 
they  commanded  the  support  of  the  middle  classes.  Their 
party  occupied  all  the  most  important  offices  in  the  ministry. 
The  successes  of  Dumouriez  gave  glory  to  their  administration 
of  the  government ;  and  they  relied  on  the  co-operation  of  his 
army  against  their  antagonists.  Roland  had  funds  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  to  keep  the  newspapers  in  pay,  and  circulate  the  views  of 
his  party  throughout  France.  To  this  party  the  great  majority 
of  the  departments  adhered  most  warmly.  A  little  skill  in 
organising  the  force  of  the  executive  government,  and  patience 
until  they  should  have  got  together  the  means  of  acting  with 
effect,  would  apparently  have  insured  them  an  easy  and  certain 
triumph.  Danton,  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the  guilt  of 
September,  and  to  erect  a  strong  and  respectable  government, 
was  ready  to  become  the  ally  of  the  Girondins,  and  bring  to  their 
aid  his  sagacity,  his  courage,  and  the  vast  popular  force  which 
he  wielded.  Vergniaud,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  appre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  his  aid,  and  the  wisdom  of  temporising  with 
their  opponents.  Their  wisdom  was  overruled.  The  younger 
members  of  the  party,  inflamed  by  the  counsels  of  ^ladamc 
Roland,  would  allow  of  no  truce  with  the  advocates  of  anarchy 
and  massacre.  Marat  was  again  assailed ;  the  people  of  Paris 
took  the  part  of  that  furious  oigan  of  their  passions  and  pre¬ 
judices  ;  and  the  Mountain  defended  the  favourite  of  the  people. 
By  degrees  the  leaders  were  involved  in  the  fray  ;  and  Robes¬ 
pierre  renewing  his  aecusations  against  the  Girondins,  exasperated 
the  people  against  them.  ^ 

But  the  Girondins,  while  thus  provoking  the  conflict,  made  no 
preparation  for  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  They  allowed 
their  friends  to  be  successively  driven  from  the  chief  oflBces  of 
government,  and  to  be  replaced  by  men  indifferent  or  opposed 
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to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  lower  offices  in  every 
department  were  filled  with  creatures  of  the  Jacobins.  They 
even  permitted  the  various  bodies  of  federesy  who  formed  a 
military  force  on  which  they  could  rely,  to  be  sent  out  of  Paris, 
until  they  were  left  without  any  means  of  repressing  the  mob. 
While  they  exhausted  the  time  and  patience  of  the  Convention  in 
personal  recriminations,  Danton  was  suffered  to  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  Republic.  When  the  insurrection  of  La  Vendee  broke 
out,  the  majority  began  to  follow  the  only  leader  who  seemed 
to  have  matured  the  measures  that  were  required  by  the  crisis ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Girondins,  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion  the  Convention  created  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
voted  the  first  laws  against  the  aristocrates,  and  for  taxing  the 
rich  in  order  to  arm  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  Commune  were  noways  disposed  to  resign 
their  power  to  the  Girondins,  or  leave  that  party  leisure  to  conso¬ 
lidate  a  force  which  might  control  them.  On  the  10th  of  March 
an  insurrectionary  movement  was  attempted  with  the  double  ob¬ 
ject  of  intimidating  the  Convention,  and  of  murdering  the 
principal  Girondins  at  their  own  houses.  Timely  information 
enable  the  menaced  deputies  to  frustrate  the  last  object ;  and 
the  energy  of  the  minister  Beurnonville,  with  a  force  of federh 
from  Brest,  awed  the  assailants.  Danton,  who  alone  could 
organise  a  decisive  popular  rising,  kept  aloof,  and,  indeed,  pro¬ 
tected  the  Girondins. 

This  uncertainty,  however,  could  not  long  last,  in  face  of  the 
increasing  dangers  of  the  Republic.  The  troubles  of  La  Vendee 
grew  more  serious.  The  French  army  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  Belgium ;  and  in  the  first  days  of  April  the  public  terror 
rose  to  its  height  on  intelligence  of  the  defection  of  Dumouriez. 
The  contending  parties  sought  to  cast  on  each  other  the  odium 
of  connexion  with  the  traitor.  The  Girondins,  Lasource  and 
Birotcau,  seized  the  first  occasion  of  making  a  detailed  charge 
against  Danton,  as  an  accomplice  of  his  treason.  Enraged  and 
alarmed  at  a  charge  to  which  his  intimate  relations  with 
Dumouriez  gave  some  countenance,  Danton  saw  the  necessity 
of  throwing  himself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  Alountain. 
lie  assailed  the  Girondins'  with  the  customary  accusations  of 
counter-revolutionary  projects,  and  with  furious  gestures  de¬ 
clared,  that  from  that  moment  there  should  be  no  peace  or 
truce  between  himself  and  those  who  had  wished  to  save  the 
King.  He  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  their  assailants, 
and  set  about  combining  the  means  by  which  their  [)ower  might 
be  destroyed. 

For  six  or  seven  weeks  a  conflict  was  kept  up  between  the 
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jK)wcrles8  Assembly  and  the  minority,  which  was  backed  by 
tlie  physical  force  of  Paris.  The  Girondins,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pose  an  efficient  executive  within  the  Convention  itself,  con¬ 
stituted  the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  put 
ISIarat  on  his  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  where  his 
acquittal  gave  their  enemies  a  signal  and,  indeed,  fearful  triumph. 
They  then  struck  directly  at  their  principal  adversary,  and 
established  a  Commission  of  Twelve  to  examine  into  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  That  body,  thus  assailed, 
lost  no  time  in  taking  their  resolution.  The  various  sections  of 
Paris  appeared  before  the  Convention  with  petitions  demanding 
the  abrogation  of  the  Commission  and  the  arrest  and  accusation 
of  the  twenty- two  principal  deputies  of  the  Girondin  j)arty. 
Tumult  and  menaees  followed.  On  the  interposition  of  Danton, 
who  wished  to  avert  the  last  extremities,  the  Commission  was 
annulled  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention.  The  next  day  Lan- 
juinais,  who  displayed,  in  defence  of  his  party,  the  same  intrepi¬ 
dity  which  he  had  shown  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  life  of  the 
King,  carried  a  motion  to  rescind  this  vote.  The  mob  could  be 
no  longer  restnuned  —  they  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of 
permanent  insurrection.  On  the  Slst  of  May  they  surrounded 
and  entered  the  Convention.  The  Girondins  protesting  against 
tills  coercion,  quitted  their  seats ;  their  places  were  occupied  by 
the  mob ;  and  the  Commission  was  again  annulled.  But  the 
excited  populace  now  required  vengeance  as  well  as  submission. 
The  cry  for  the  accusation  of  the  Twenty-two  was  again  raised. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June  the  Convention  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  armed  force  of  the  sections  under  the  command 
of  Henriot;  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  pointed 
against  the  chamber  which  it  occupied  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  Some  of  the  proscribed  deputies  had  already  sought 
safety  in  flight;  others,  with  Vergniaud  at  their  head,  calmly 
proceeded  through  the  threatening  mob  to  brave  the  fate  which 
was  denounced  against  them.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  compromise  by  inducing  the  Twenty- 
two  to  resign  their  seats  in  the  Convention.  Some  did  so; 
others  stoutly  refused.  The  menaces  of  the  armed  mob  increased 
in  violence.  As  a  last  expedient  to  save  their  colleagues,  the 
Convention,  with  the  president  at  their  head,  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  make  their  way  out  of  the  Tuileries.  Henriot  refused 
to  allow  them  to  pass  until  they  had  given  up  the  Twenty ^two. 
At  every  point  they  found  their  passage  barred  by  the  insurgent 
forces ;  and  at  length  they  returned  to  their  chamber,  and  passed 
a  decree  ordering  the  provisional  arrest  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Girondins. 
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So  closed  the  political  existence  of  a  party  which,  for  nearly 
two  years,  had  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the 
legislature  of  their  country.*  Misplaced  in  a  revolution  which 
they  were  not  capable  of  conducting,  they  became  the  victims 
of  those  ferocious  passions  which,  after  exciting,  they  had  failed 
in  coercing,  and  with  which  they  scorned  to  enter  into  any 
compromise.  A  civil  war,  which  at  the  outset  menaced  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Republic,  was  for  some  weeks  kept  alive  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  other  parts  of  France  by  such  members  of  the 
party  as  had  escaped  from  Paris.  A  majority  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  joined  their  eause,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  usurped 
authority  of  the  Mountain.  All  of  every  denomination  who 
were  hostile  to  those  in  power,  crowded  under  the  banner  raised 
by  the  Girondins.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  Royalists,  who  had  long  been  secretly  preparing  for  resist¬ 
ance,  and  who  possessed  leaders  of  military  experience,  became 
everywhere  the  real  masters  of  the  movement,  and  turned  it  to 
their  own  purposes.  No  sooner  was  this  apparent,  than  the 
insurgents  lost  confidence  in  one  another.  The  insurrection 
subsided  as  instantaneously  as  it  had  broken  out,  except  at  one 
or  two  points,  where  it  was  avowedly  continued  as  a  Royalist 
rebellion.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  almost  everywhere  re-established  its  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  the  only  resource,  which  was  left  the  baflBed  Girondins, 
was  disguise  and  flight. 

These  insurrectionary  attempts  had  fearfully  exeited  the 
pnssions  of  the  populace  and  Convention  against  those  of  the 
Girondin  leaders  who  were  in  their  power ;  and  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Marat  sealed  their  doom.  The  early  history  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  (whom  M.  de  Lamartine  states  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Corneille),  and  all  the  details  of  her 
memorable  act  and  heroic  death  are  carefully  narrated.  Only 
one  moment  of  compunction  came  over  her  —  it  was  on  witness¬ 
ing  the  grief  of  Marat’s  mistress.  She  had  not  conceived  it 
possible  that,  in  destroying  a  monster,  she  could  be  wounding  the 
affections  of  any  human  being.  Our  author  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  her  as  she  was  conveyed  to  the  scafibld,  clothed  in  the 
red  shirt  which  was  reserved  for  mniderers,  and  inspiring  even  the 
ferocious  mob  with  admiration  for  her  beauty  and  simple  cou¬ 
rage.  Vergniaud,  when  he  heard  the  details  of  her  fate,  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  She  kills  us,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  die.’ 

From  this  period  commences  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
perilous  condition  of  society  which  followed  the  31st  of  May, 
•1793,  had  produced  a  general  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  vigo¬ 
rous  executive;  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  taking 
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advantage  of  the  opportunity,  succeeded  in  obtaining  complete 
iwssession  of  the  administration  of  affairs.  Supported  by  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  force,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Revolutionary'  Army,’  it 
had  in  its  hands  the  means  of  crushing  opposition  and  enforcing 
obedience.  For  the  first  time  since  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General,  France  possessed  a  strong  government.  To  suppress 
rebellion,  repel  the  foreign  foe,’  and  terrify  the  internal  enemies 
of  the  Republic,  was  the  first  business  of  that  government.  For 
this  last  purpose  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  rc-organised, 
and  ai-med  with  the  terrible  ‘  Lol  des  Suspects.’ 

The  first  sufferer  was,  j)erhaps,  the  one  whose  fi\tc  most  re¬ 
volts  us  by  its  injustice — the  unfortunate  Custinc,  whose  mili¬ 
tary  reverses  drew  on  him  the  penalty  of  treason.  A  nobler 
victim  followed.  On  the  14th  of  October  the  unhappy  queen 
was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Her  intrepid 
protest  against  the  foul  chaises  with  which  Fouquier  garnished 
his  list  of  calumnies,  for  one  moment  rallied  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  on  her  side ;  but  could  not  avert  a  doom  which  was 
meant  to  be  the  penalty  both  of  her  former  greatness  and  of  her 
recent  hostility  to  the  Revolution.  She  was  conveyed  to  her 
fate  in  an  open  cart,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  mob,  and  the 
savage  jests  of  the  infuriated  women,  whose  trade  it  was  to  insult 
the  dying.  The  jolting  of  the  rough  vehicle  disortlered  her 
•dress,  and  added  to  her  sufferings  by  diminishing  the  air  of  per¬ 
sonal  dignity,  which  she  strove  to  preserve.  Her  haughty 
countenance  evinced  the  mortification  and  anger  which  filled  her 
soul ;  and  she  died  exhibiting  to  the  last  her  hatred  and  scorn 
for  her  butchers.  But  the  touching  narrative  does  not  disarm 
the  justice  of  its  historian.  After  moving  our  sympathy  by 
her  wrongs,  he  remains  master  of  himself,  and  ealmly  proceeds 
to  review  the  life  and  condemn  the  errors  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  Girondin  leaders,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of 
the  second  of  June,  had  l)cen  watched  rather  than  confined  in 
their  own  houses,  and  had  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  many 
opjiortunities  of  flight,  had,  as  the  public  became  exasperated 
by  the  proceedings  of  Jheir  adherents,  been  transferred  to 
the  prisons.  Seventy-three  of  the  less  important  deputies  of 
the  party  were  also  decretes,  lodged  in  prison,  but  saved  from 
death  by  the  energetic  protection  of  Robespierre.  M.  de  La¬ 
martine,  who  endeavours,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  historical 
truth,  to  represent  Robespierre  as  having  endeavoured  to  save 
the  Queen  (for,  he  had  been  the  first  publicly  to  demand  her  trial 
within  a  few  weeks  of  that  of  the  King),  is  supported  by  more 
authority,  when  he  attributes  to  him  the  wish  to  save  the  Gi- 
rondin  loaders  from  the  scaffold.  Danton  undoubtedly  had  that 
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object  at  heart.  Both  were  powerless  to  resist  the  rage  of  their 
party  and  the  populace.  On  the  26th  of  October  the  trial  of  the 
twenty -two  Girondins  began.  Among  them  were  Brissot,  Gen- 
sonne,  Fauchet,  Sillcry,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  party.  All  eyes,  however,  were  turned  on  the  last 
who  entered  the  hall.  It  was  Vergniaud,  or  rather  the  wreck 
of  that  great  orator,  whose  voice  had  subverted  the  Monarchy, 
and  disputed  the  mastery  with  Robespierre  and  Danton.  His- 
imprisonment  had  impressed  a  livid  paleness  on  his  cheek, 
deprived  his  eye  of  its  fire,  and  given  his  person  an  unhealthy 
corpulence.  He  wore  the  dress  in  which  the  s^iectators  recol¬ 
lected  to  have  seen  him  habitually  dressed  in  the  Convention  ; 
but  the  coat,  too  small  for  his  swollen  limbs,  had  burst  in  the 
seams,  and  completed  the  picture  of  physical  as  well  as  political 
decay.  Neither  eloquence  nor  innocence  could  avail  with 
judges,  who  regarded  the  whole  public  life  of  the  accused  as 
one  crime.  But  the  government  took  care  to  allow  no  room 
for  either  pity  or  justice.  A  decree  closed  the  proceedings, 
without  permitting  the  prisoners  to  make  their  defence.  They 
were  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

The  famous  supixjr  which  the  prisoners  took  together  that 
night  is  minutely  described ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  has  appa¬ 
rently  converted  this  part  of  his  history  into  a  romance,  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  in  his  own  eloquent  language  the  sentiments 
said  to  have  been  expressed  on  that  occasion.  Then  follows  the 
well-known  story  of  the  death  of  the  Girondins,  as  they  went  to 
the  scaffold,  and  successively  ascended  it,  singing  the  ‘  Marseil¬ 
laise’  in  chorus,  till  the  knife  had  extinguished  the  last  voice 
that  raised  the  hymn  of  liberty. 

The  at  once  heroic  and  truly  womanly  death  of  Madame 
Roland  followed  in  a  few  days.  The  news  of  her  death  reached 
Roland  in  Normandy,  and  was  the  signal  for  his  own  fate. 
He  left  the  retreat  in  which  he  had  found  safety,  and  laying 
himself  down  by  the  roadside  put  an  end  to  himself.  Condor- 
cet  was  concealed  by  some  generous  friends  in  Paris  until  the 
following  April.  There,  with  his  illusions  unabated,  he  composed 
his  work  on  the  ‘  Perfectibility  of  the  Human  Race.’  A  bright 
sunny  day  proved  too  irresistible  a  temptation  to  the  captive ;  he 
quitted  his  hiding-place,  sallied  out  into  the  suburbs,  and  enjoyed 
once  more  the  air,  and  sunshine,  and  fields.  His  appearance  gave 
rise  to  suspicions :  he  was  arrested,  and  found  next  morning 
dead,  with  the  phial  of  j)oison  which  he  had  swallowed  still  by 
his  side. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  escape  of  Guadet,  Salles, 
Louvet,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  and  Petion,  after  the  rout  of  the 
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Girondln  forces  in  Normandy.  Having,  amid  fearful  perils  and 
sufferings,  reached  Brest,  they  got  a  passage  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bordeaux,  where  the  friends  of  Guadet  provided  them 
with  shelter.  Eight  months  were  passed  by  them,  at  first 
in  an  under-ground  vault,  and  subsequently  in  the  house 
of  a  courageous  lady.  The  search  for  them  being  then  re¬ 
newed,  they  separated.  Guadet  and  Salles  were  taken  in  the 
house  of  the  former’s  father,  carried  to  Bordeaux,  and  executed. 
Louvet  was  saved  by  his  boldness  in  taking  refuge  in  Paris 
itself.  The  others  lingered  about  their  former  asylum  for  some 
weeks,  and  then  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  to  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  Some  peasants  in  a  field  heard  the  sound  of  a  pistol,  and 
found  the  half-dead  body  of  the  once  handsome  Barbaroux.  A 
few  days  after,  in  a  forest  at  a  little  distance,  were  found  some 
mangl^  limbs,  which  the  wolves  had  half  devoured,  and  which 
the  clothes  and  papers  discovered  with  them  showed  to  be  the 
remains  of  Buzot  and  Petion.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  omitted 
the  date  of  their  death,  not  the  least  painful  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  That  date  was  in  July  1794,  only  about 
three  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Had  they  con¬ 
trived  to  baflSe  their  pursuers  for  that  brief  period,  they  would 
have  been  saved. 

We  have  thus  followed  IM.de  Lamartine  through  his  narrative: 
endeavouring  to  convey  to  our  readers,  the  story  as  he  tells  it,  of 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  party  w’hich  forms  the  ostensible  subject  of  his  work. 
This  important  epoch  occupies  altogether  six  of  the  eight  volumes 
of  M.  de  Lamartine’s  history :  we  regret  that  the  length  of  our 
review  of  it  precludes  our  following  him  through  the  remaining 
two,  which  continue  the  narrative  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  scenes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  are  successively  delineated 
with  wonderful  power.  The  mass  of  bloodshed  and  misery, — 
the  batches  of  from  60  to  as  many  as  150  victims  that  each  day 
fed  the  guillotine  at  Paris, — the  courageous  resistance  of  Lyons, 
and  the  atrocious  butcheries  which  followed  its  subjugation,  — 
the  cruelties  of  Lebon  at  Arras,  and  the  yet  more  appalling 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  Carrier  at  Nantes,  are  placed  vividly 
before  our  eyes.  Sometimes  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
characteristic  particulars  that  distinguished  the  death  of  the  more 
remarkable  individuals.  Now  it  is  Bamavc  who  passes  along  de¬ 
jected  amid  the  pity  of  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  once  the  idol : 
now  Biron,  rising  from  his  wine  and  oysters  to  die  gaily  amid  the 
applauses  of  the  mob:  now  the  wretched  Du  Barri,  screaming  ‘La 
vie  !  La  vie  I  pour  tons  mes  repentirs :  ’  now  Bailly  perishing 
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with  undaunted  soul  in  defiance  of  the  outrages  and  blows  of 
vindictive  ruffians ;  now  the  venerable  Malesherbes  laying  down 
his  life  with  not  unseemly  gaiety ;  now  the  saintly  sister  of  the 
King  exercising  her  charity  towards  her  fellow-sufferers  in  her 
last  moments.  We  sicken  at  the  protligality  with  which  the  life 
of  whole  classes  is  taken  away  at  once.  One  day,  the  cortege  bears 
along  twenty-seven  merchants  of  Sedan :  on  another,  the  sixty 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue :  and  on  another,  forty-five  magis¬ 
trates  of  Paris,  together  with  thirty-three  members  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Toulouse.  One  morning  a  long  line  of  carts  con¬ 
veys  all  the  nuns,  young  and  old,  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre. 
On  another  are  seen  a  group  of  girls,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
not  above  eighteen-  They  had  all  been  brought  up  from  their 
native  town  of  Verdun  to  die  for  having  danced  at  a  ball  given 
to  the  Prussians. 

The  most  harrowing  tale  of  aU  is,  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe.  In  the 
last  days  of  terror,  this  family  was  sacrificed  by  the  colleagues  of 
Robespierre,  in  order  to  wound  him  by  their  destruction.  They 
were  involved  in  a  pretended  plot  with  CecUe  Renault,  who  was 
accused  of  attempting  to  murder  him.  Eight  carts  bore  to  the 
scaffold  sixty -two  prisoners,  all  clad  in  the  red  shirt  that  denoted 
the  crime  of  murder.  Of  this  number  were  the  porter  of  the  house 
where  L’ Admiral  had  stabbed  Collot  d’Herbois,  and  the  porter’s 
wife :  the  crime  alleged  against  them  being  that  they  were 

*  both  guilty  of  not  having  broken  out  into  sufficient  joy  when 

*  the  assassin  was  arrested.’  The  last  of  this  group  was  M.  de 
Sartines,  who  had  to  wait  three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  see  all  whom  he  loved  on  earth  butchered  before  his 
eyes. 

A  very  touching  narrative  is  given  of  the  long  sufferings  of  a 
man,  whose  name  will  excite  no  feelings  of  sympathy — Egalite, 
once  Duke  of  Orleans.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  taken  some  pains 
to  defend  this  unhappy  prince  against  the  accusations,  with  which 
his  memory  is  loaded.  It  has  been  his  hard  fate  to  be  taken  for 
the  hidden  contriver  of  all  those  popular  movements,  which  the 
imagination  of  the  vulgar  loves  to  attribute  to  some  mysterious 
plotter.  The  more  light  that  history  throws  on  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  the  more  are  all  of  them  accounted  for  by  ob¬ 
vious  and  sufficient  causes ;  and  the  more  insignificant  does  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appear.  He  was  the  victim  of 
constant  disfavour  and  suspicion  ;  and  much  of  his  hostility  to 
the  Royal  Family  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  their  fault  than  his. 
His  chief,  if  not  only,  crime  was,  the  base  rather  than  cruel  vote 
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which  he  gave  for  the  King’s  death,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving 
his  own  life. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  now  the 
King  of  the  French,  which  can  hardly  have  been  published 
without  the  warranty  of  that  high  personage.  Some  business 
having  brought  him  from  Dumouriez’s  army  to  Paris  soon  after 
the  massacres  of  September,  Danton  sent  for  him,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  heard  that  he  ventured  in  conversation  to  speak 
too  freely  on  that  subject.  He  told  him  he  was  too  young  to 
judge  of  such  matters,  and  added:  ‘For  the  future  be  silent. 

*  Return  to  the  army ;  do  your  duty  ;  but  do  not  unnecessarily 
‘  expose  your  life.  You  have  many  years  before  you.  France  is 

*  not  suited  for  a  Republic  :  it  has  the  habits,  the  wants,  and  the 
‘  weaknesses  of  a  monarchy.  After  our  storms,  it  will  be  brought 

*  back  to  that  by  its  vices  or  its  necessities.  You  will  be  King ! 
‘  Adieu,  young  man.  Remember  the  prediction  of  Danton.’ 

The  fall  of  Danton  is  clearly  detailed  and  explained.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  history  he  stands  out  as  (what 
M.  de  Lamartine  calls  him)  the  great  statesman  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  one  who,  in  spite  of  his  coarse  manners,  Ins 
profligacy,  and  even  his  terrible  crimes,  most  powerfully  excites 
our  interest.  M.  de  Lamartine,  however,  bears  hard  upon  him 
in  respect  of  his  death.  He  treats  all  his  memorable  sayings 
and  doings,  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  and  trial,  as 
so  much  straining  after  theatrical  effect.  This  is  a  grievous 
injustice  to  the  most  gallant  and  skilful  fight  for  life  made  during 
the  Revolution.  Danton  differed  from  the  other  victims  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  this :  that,  even  when  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal,  his  deeply-rooted  influence  with  the 
mob  gave  him  a  chance  of  escape  and  victory.  He  had  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do  than  merely  to  fall  with  dignity.  He  ha¬ 
rangued,  he  bore  down  his  judges  by  his  loud  voice  and  impe¬ 
rious  gestures,  with  a  view  of  exciting  a  movement  in  his  favour. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  A  single  friend  to  direct 
the  actions  of  the  sympathising  jwpulace  —  a  little  less  energy 
than  that  exhibited  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  — 
would,  by  our  author’s  own  account,  have  turned  the  scale  in 
his  favour. 

As  we  have  said  however,  Robespierre  is  the  hero  of  the 
work.  His  conduct  and  motives  at  every  stage  are  develo|)ed 
with  the  greatest  pains.  The  least  details  of  his  personal 
appearance,  his  dress,  his  daily  habits,  have  been  collected  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  ogre  of  the  Revolution  is  brought 
before  us  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  private  life.  We  enter  into 
his  garret  at  the  joiner  Duplay’s,  and  do  homage  to  that  honest 
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poverty  which,  once  a  necessity,  continued  to  be  his  choice  after 
the  fortunes  of  France  were  at  his  disposal ;  we  follow  him  from 
the  stormy  debates  of  the  Jacobins  or  the  fearful  labours  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  his  modest  supper  with  his  host’s 
family,  when  he  talked  with  them  of  the  events  of  the  day,  or 
read  aloud  from  Rousseau  or  Racine.  His  only  other  relaxa¬ 
tion  was  his  walk  on  the  Champs  Elysces,  with  no  companion 
but  his  mastiff,  Brount.  Occasionally,  when  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  a  day’s  holiday,  or  when  some  great  oratoric^ 
eflTort  required  unusud  thought,  he  would  wander  forth  to  the 
haunts  of  Rousseau,  and  pass  whole  hours  of  reverie  amid  the 
woods  of  Meudon,  or  Ermenonville.  Even  he,  too,  had  his  hopes 
of  domestic  happiness  in  a  quiet  future,  when,  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Revolution,  he  might  be  united  to  Eleonore  Duplay, 
and  pass  the  obscure  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  few  paternal 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s 
book  without  a  somewhat  changed  opinion  of  Robespierre. 
There  is  no  vindication  of  his  acts.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mitigate 
our  horror  at  the  crimes  of  which  he  is  reputed  guilty ;  none  to 
justify  massacre  on  the  plea  of  public  necessity  or  righteous  zeal. 
M.  dc  Lamartine’s  aim  is  to  analyse  the  motives  that  actuated 
Robespierre,  as  well  as  determine  what  was  really  his  share  in  the 
atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  in  his  name.  Perhaps  he  does 
this  with  some  partiality.  He  has  conceived  an  ideal  frame¬ 
work  of  Robespierre’s  character,  and  fills  it  up  by  attributing 
to  him  particular  acts  or  intentions  of  clemency,  for  which 
he  has  often  little  and  sometimes  no  warranty.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  his  explanation  of  this  strange  character  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Historical  truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
gain  by  reducing  the  distorted  and  exaggerated  traits  of  the 
monster  into  the  features  of  a  man  actuated  by  the  ordinary 
passions  of  humanity,  gifted  with  many  noble  and  even  amiable 
qualities,  and  plunged  into  eternal  infamy  by  common  human 
weaknesses,  tried  in  fearful  times  by  most  extraordinary  emer¬ 
gencies. 

In  order  completely  to  understand  M.  de  Lamartine’s  estimate 
of  Robespierre,  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  his  book ;  but 
the  following  passage,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  volume,  seems  to 
us  to  give  the  best  summary  of  the  author’s  views  on  a  character 
which  most  of  his  readers  will  liithcrto  have  seen  painted  only 
in  the  darkest  colours :  — 

‘  There  was  something  of  these  three  elements  in  the  soul  of  the 
Convention :  a  purpose  which  was  true  and  practically  attainable ; 
cliimerus,  which  vanished  at  the  attempt  to  apply  them  ;  fits  of  rage, 
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which  sought  to  extort  by  torture  the  realisation  of  an  order  of  things 
not  as  yet  in  the  nature  of  man.  Holy  hopes,  vain  Utopias,  atrocious 
means,  —  such  were  the  elements  that  composed  the  social  politics  of 
this  assembly,  placed  between  two  civilisations  to  exterminate  the 
one,  and  herald  in  the  other.  Robespierre  personified  these  tendencies 
more  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  His  plans,  religious  in  their  pur¬ 
pose,  chimerical  in  their  details,  became  sanguinary  when  they  came 
in  collision  with  practical  impossibility.  A  frenzy  of  benevolence 
seized  the  Utopian  ;  this  frenzy  of  benevolence  has  the  same  effects  as 
the  frenzy  of  mischief.  Robespierre  held  to  his  chimeras  as  to  truths. 
Had  he  been  more  enlightened,  he  would  have  been  more  patient. 
His  anger  arose  from  his  delusions.  He  wished  to  be  the  constructor 
of  a  social  regeneration ;  society  resisted :  he  took  the  sword  and 
thought  it  was  permitted  to  man  to  make  himself  the  executioner  of 
Grod.  He  communicated  this  spirit,  half  through  fanaticism,  half 
through  terror,  to  the  Jacobins,  to  the  people,  to  the  Convention. 
Hence  this  contrast  of  an  assembly  resting  one  hand  on  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal  and  the  instrument  of  death,  and  with  the  other 
writing  a  constitution  which  recalled  the  pastoral  Republics  of  Plato 
or  “  Telemachus,”  and  breathed  in  every  page,  God,  the  people,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  humanity.  Never  was  so  much  blood  shed  on  truth.  The 
task  of  history  is  to  wash  out  these  stains,  and  not  to  reject  social 
justice  because  a  deluge  of  blood  has  been  spilled  over  the  doctrines 
of  liberty,  of  chanty,  and  of  reason.’ 

The  sincere  fanaticism  of  Robespierre  was  the  mainspring  of 
ilia  virtues,  his  greatness,  and  his  crimes.  One  high,  steady 
purpose,  pursued  at  every  risk,  inspired  his  integrity,  his  per¬ 
severance,  and  his  cruelty.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  uphold  that  government  by  striking  terror  into  his 
adversaries,  and  disarming  opposition.  Like  all  fanatics,  he 
hated  his  opponents  because  he  thought  that  the  enemies  of 
his  righteous  cause  must  be  bad  men.  Still  there  was  in  the 
acts  which  he  sanctioned  a  prodigality  and  brutality  of  cruelty 
needless  for  his  purpose,  fatal  to  his  own  views  of  policy, 
revolting  to  the  sensitiveness  and  refinement  of  his  character. 
We  know  that  such  was  his  own  feeling,  that  he  wished  to 
stay  the  system  of  terror ;  that,  during  the  worst  period  of  it, 
he  absented  himself  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
was  at  direct  variance  with  the  ‘  Comite  de  Surete  Generale,’ 
and  had  no  communication  with  the  Public  Accuser,  —  the  two 
authorities  by  whom  the  trials  and  executions  were,  in  fact, 
entirely  regulated;  that  he  denounced  Tallien,  Collot,  Carrier, 
and  especially  Fouchc,  for  their  abominable  cruelties,  which  he 
described  as  ‘persecutions  of  the  patriots.’  We  are  the  more 
perplexed  to  explain  how  it  was  that,  with  despotic  jwwer  in 
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his  hands,  he  permitted  the  horrors  which  he  himself  regarded  ad 
both  mischievous  and  disgracefuL  , 

The  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  he  did  not  in  truth  possess 
the  power  which  opinion  ascribed  to  him.  He  could  not  in 
reality  direct  the  government  of  which  he  was  at  the  head.  To 
understand  his  position  we  must  examine  the  powers  and  defects 
of  his  mind.  He  was  a  logical  and  systematic  thinker,  whose 
system  led  him  into  a  dreamy  enthusiasm.  His  leading  quali¬ 
fication  for  public  life  was  a  singular  power  of  public  speaking. 
In  close,  clear  logic,  in  dexterous  debating,  he  surpassed  every 
speaker  of  his  day:  while  in  lofty  eloquence,  some  of  his  speeches 
were  hardly  surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  his  rivals.  But,  like 
the  Girondins,  he  could  do  no  more  than  prove  his  point  and 
make  his  speech.  With  the  details  of  public  affairs  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  grapple.  Thoroughly  unpractical,  he  depended 
on  others  —  first  on  Danton,  afterwmds  on  his  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety, — to  determine  by  what  steps  their 
puqwses  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Without  being  justly 
subject  to  the  imputation  of  cowardice  he  was  timid  in  action, 
or  rather  averse  to  act  at  all.  Had  the  great  movements  of  the 
Revolution  waited  for  him  to  produce  them,  they  would  never 
have  taken  place.  He  shrank  from  assailing  the  Monarchy  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  and  had  no  desire  to 
see  a  Republic  substituted  for  it.  He  kept  aloof  from  the  10th  of 
August,  and  the  31st  of  May.  So,  when  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  had  little  share  in  the  actual  organisation  of  the  heroic 
efforts  that  saved  France.  In  all  cases  he  left  action  to  others. 
It  was  his  good  fortune  that  public  opinion  tended  the  same  way 
as  his,  so  that  the  result  of  its  movement,  in  spite  of  his  inaction, 
always  furthered  his  purposes.  His  voyage  prospered  longer 
than  that  of  most  of  his  rivals,  not  from  his  own  good  sailing, 
but  because  his  course  happened  to  lie  with  the  breeze.  His 
ambition  was  of  a  patient  kind.  He  loved  the  applause  of  his 
hearers ;  he  took  the  power  which  came  gradually  to  him ;  but 
he  would  not  precipitate  events  by  grasping  it.  In  his  last 
days  the  prospect  of  a  Dictatorship  did  not  tempt  him.  Even 
the  necessities  of  self-defence  could  not  induce  him,  on  the  9th 
Thermidor,  to  ensure  a  favourable  issue  to  the  last  movement  in 
his  favour,  by  putting  himself  at  its  head.  His  disposition  was 
to  look  even  then  to  any  but  violent  means  for  safety  and  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  he  easily  made  up  his  mind  to  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  fate  of  which  a  gloomy  foreboding  had  long  hung  over  him. 

Such  a  man  was,  from  his  sincerity,  his  incorruptible 
character,  his  great  parliamentary  powers,  the  natural  h^d  of 
a  republican  government,  but  not  its  real  director  and  master. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  wished  to  restrain  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  his  colleagues ;  but  he  literally  knew  not  how  to  set 
about  it.  He  had  not  the  virtue  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  and  the  favourite  device  of  Vergniaud,  —  ‘Potius  niori 
*  quain  foedari.’  He  w’ould  not  peril  himself  and  his  cause 
by  inflexibly  rejecting  the  use  of  atrocious  means.  He  took  the 
system  of  terror  as  part  of  the  necessities  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  closed  his  eyes  and  ears  to  its  excesses  just  as  he  closed  his 
shutters  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  while  the  carts  went  by  to  the 
guillotine.  When,  at  last,  events  required  the  cesssition  of  that 
system, — when  he  had  achieved  the  first  of  his  dreams,  proclaimed 
the  ‘  Etre  Supreme,’  re-established  religion  as  the  basis  of  his 
Republic, — when  he  was  hoping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  |)eacc- 
ful  order  of  things,  he  faltered  before  his  better  purjxjses,  cast 
vainly  about  for  the  materials  and  instruments  of  action,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  butchered  by  the  most 
vulgar  and  sanguinary  ruffians  of  the  Revolution.  He  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  weakness  by  his  death,  and  in  leaving  his  name 
loaded  with  execration,  fur  guilt  in  which  he  had  participated 
unwillingly,  as  well  as  for  crinies  which  his  own  fanaticism  had 
prompted. 

In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
general  effect  and  character  of  !M.  de  Lamartine’s  work,  we 
have  not  ventured  to  give  any  extracts  from  those  more  striking 
parts  of  his  narrative,  which  best  exhibit  the  brilliancy  and 
clearness  of  his  descriptive  style.  The  real  merit  of  these  large 
pictures  cannot  be  estimated  from  particular  portions  of  them ; 
and  as  they  are  the  parts  of  the  original  work,  of  which  the  effect 
depends  the  most  on  the  author’s  master}'  of  language,  they  are 
precisely  those  to  w'hich  it  is  least  possible  for  a  translation  to 
do  justice.  The  pictorial  power  of  the  narrative  constitutes  the 
distinguishing  merit  of  this  history.  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  one,  at  least,  of 
the  first  qualifications  of  a  great  historian,  namely,  the  gift  of 
stamping  on  the  reader’s  mind  a  living  impression  both  of  great 
transactions  and  of  the  men  that  bore  a  part  in  them.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  derogate  from  the  merits  of  those  who,  by  ex¬ 
tensive  research  and  correct  analysis,  ascertain  the  facts  of  his¬ 
tory  and  explain  the  connection  of  events.  It  is  only  by  a  long 
series  of  such  inquiries  and  sjxjculations  that  the  materials  of  his¬ 
tory  are  duly  matured  and  brought  together.  But  they  are  not  the 
histories  from  which  mankind  takes  its  impressions  of  the  past. 
He  who  would  give  the  world  its  historical  beliefs,  must  bring 
to  the  task  the  gifts  of  the  poet  as  well  as  of  the  philosopher ; 
must  be  able  to  depict  incidents  as  in  an  epic,  and  make  each 
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character  appear  and  act  with  dramatic  distinctness  and  effect. 
No  historian  of  the  Revolution  has  done  this  so  8trikin"ly  as  M. 
dc  Lamartine  ;  and  none,  therefore,  will  in  all  probability  exer¬ 
cise  so  extensive  an  influence  on  the  popular  views  which  will 
be  "cnerally  entertained  of  it. 

That  influence,  no  question,  will  be  very  much  diminished  by 
the  want,  in  M.  de  Lamartine,  of  other  qualities  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  character  of  a  historian.  His  work 
is  wanting,  not  merely  in  accuracy  and  research,  but  in  the  in¬ 
dications  of  large,  calm,  and  solid  thought.  While  we  think 
that  the  author  docs  more  than  any  preceding  historian  towards 
giving  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
and  while  we  generally  agree  in  the  justice  of  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  conclusions  and  sympathise  with  his  feelings ;  we  feel 
that  he  does  not  express  those  conclusions  in  the  tone  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  who  has  deeply  meditated  and  thoroughly  mastered  liis 
subject.  His  narrative  exhibits  constant  marks  of  exaggeration. 
Tlic  subject,  undoubtedly,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  this  fault. 
All  the  moral  phajnomena  of  the  Revolution  were  on  a  great 
scale,  the  vicissitudes  unusually  rapid,  the  results  vast  and  over¬ 
whelming,  the  character  of  men  so  tried  by  circumstances  as  to 
dcvelope  extraordinary  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  virtue,  and  of 
wickedness.  But  we  cannot  understand  what  heightening  or  trans¬ 
forming  powers  the  Revolution  could  have  possessed  over  female 
beauty ;  when  we  find,  therefore,  that  hardly  a  woman  appears  on 
the  scene,  or  is  even  mentioned  as  the  wife  or  daughter  of  some 
distinguished  man,  but  her  beauty  is  represented  as  having  been 
perfectly  wonderful,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  other  pictures  may 
be  equally  overcharged.  The  story  of  the  daughters  of  M.  Fernig, 
who  served  as  soldiers  in  Dumouriez’s  army,  bearing  the  fatigues, 
exposed  to  the  perils,  and  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  brilliant 
campaigns  of  Valmy  and  Jemappe,  is  romantic  enough  in  its 
simplest  outline :  ISI.  de  Lamartine  makes  it  absolutely  ridiculous 
by  investing  the  young  ladies  with  the  physical  strength  and 
prowess  of  Paladins.  The  same  tendency  to  exaggeration  is  exhi¬ 
bited  in  every  matter,  in  which  numbers  are  in  question.  There 
is  throughout  too  great  a  disposition  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
narrative  by  adopting  the  largest  estimates  hazarded  by  cotem¬ 
porary  writers ;  and  our  belief  in  the  melancholy  realities  of  the 
Revolution  is  shaken  rather  than  confirmed,  by  somewhat  in¬ 
credible  torrents  of  blood  and  heaps  of  carcasses. 

We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  what  we  have  taken  for 
indications  of  a  want  of  sound  and  sober  thought,  may  be  only 
the  consequence  of  the  excessive  rapidity,  with  which  the 
‘  History  of  the  Girondins’  has  been  written.  It  betokens,  how- 
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ever,  little  wisdom  in  an  author,  who  writes  for  fame  and  not  for 
bread,  to  have  comj)osed  a  great  work  on  a  great  subject  without 
giving  himself  sufficient  time  for  thought.  Let  us  hope  that 
M.  de  Lamartine  will  avoid  this  most  deplorable  fault  in  the 
‘  History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,’  which  he  promises  us. 
A  gestation  of  nine  years  is  more  essential  to  a  history  than 
even  to  a  poem.  We  know  not  whether  M.  de  Lamai'tine  has 
in  him  the  capacity  of  being  a  great  historian,  but  he  has  so 
many  of  the  highest  qualiiications,  that  there  will  be  few  literary 
mistakes  more  deeply  to  be  regretted  than  that  he  should  be 
found  to  have  sacrifice  his  chance  of  usefulness  with  posterity 
to  the  vanity  of  astonishing  his  contemporaries  by  the  celerity 
of  his  execution  and  the  brightness  of  his  coloiurs. 


Art.  II. —  1.  The  Irish  Sketch-Book.  By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh. 
With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  drawn  by  the  Author. 
In  two  volumes.  Second  edition.  London,  1845. 

2.  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  by  way  of 
Lisbon,  Athens,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem.  Performed 
in  the  Steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  By 
Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Author  of  ‘  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,’ 
&c.  London,  1846. 

3.  Vanity  Fair :  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  English  Society. 
By  W.  Thackeray,  author  of  ‘  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,’ 
*  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,’  and  *  Jeames’ 
‘  Diary  ’  and  the  ‘  Snob  Papers  ’  in  Punch,  &c.  &c.  (Nos.  1. 
— XI.) — to  be  continued. 

•'P’ame,  like  wealth,  is  very  unfairly  and  unequally  distributed 
in  this  world.  The  remark,  though  hackneyed,  ever  and 
anon  comes  back  upon  us  with  a  force  and  vividness  afford¬ 
ing,  to  our  minds,  unanswerable  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  has 
■just  been  suggested  to  us  anew,  on  observing  within  how  small 
a  circle  the  personal  reputation  of  a  highly  influential  Avriter 
may  be  confined,  unless  he  puts  forth  a  regular  succession  of 
quartos  and  octavos,  and  placards  his  real  name  on  his  title- 
pages.  It  may  be  right  and  natural  that  this  should  be  so: 
anonymous  writers  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  names 
arc  not  familiar  in  men’s  mouths ;  and  yet  let  us  not  be  accused 
of  an  undue  partiality  towards  the  claims  of  our  own  calling 
when  we  say,  that  most  of  the  great  battles  between  truth  and 
'prejudice  have  been  decided  —  most  of  the  great  steps  in  taste, 
'criticism,  correct  feeling,  and  social  improvement,  have  been 
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made, —  not  by  ‘authors’  in  the  grand  dignified  sense  of  the 
•word,  but  by  periodical  essayists,  pamphleteers,  reviewers,  and 
the  calumniated  tribe  who  fall  under  the  large  and  generic 
description  of  ‘gentlemen  of  the  press.’  Yet  invaluable  as  their 
services  have  been  and  are,  these  only  arrive  at/  celebrity  in  rare 
instances,  —  when  their  writings  are  collected  towards  the  end  of 
their  career,  or  when  the  grave  has  closed  upon  them  and  some 
odiuiring  friend  is  looking  round  for  a  monument.  The  political 
tracts  of  Swift  and  the  moral  essays  of  Addison  have  long  taken 
rank  among  the  classics  of  our  tongue ;  but  at  the  time  of 
their  publication  men  speculated  upon  them  much  as  they  now 
speculate  on  an  article  that  attracts  attention  in  a  newspaper  or 
a  review  ;  the  authorship  was  by  turns  the  subject  of  bold  asser¬ 
tion,  rash  conjecture,  and  confidential  communication;  and  it 
may  Ije  doubted  whether  even  the  inner  circle  were  aware  that 
the  tracts  and  essays  in  question  were  forming  a  new  epoch  in 
literature. 

The  periodical  writers  and  journalists  of  France  have  of  late 
years  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration  more  commensurate 
with  their  real  influence  and  importance,  but  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  French  pamphleteers  were  regarded  at  no  distant  period. 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  probably  had  done  more  for  the  language 
than  any  ten  of  the  existing  forty,  was  rejected  with  scorn  by 
the  Academy,  and  prosecuted  as  a  vile  pamphleteer  by  the 
government. 

‘  “  Vile  pamphleteerr  This  word  raising  against  me  the  judges, 
the  witnesses,  the  jury,  the  audience  (my  very  advocate  appeared 
shaken  by  it),  this  word  decided  all.  I  was  condemned  in  the  minds 
of  these  gentlemen  from  the  moment  that  the  king’s,  man  had  called 
me  pamphleteer,  to  which  I  knew  of  no  reply.  For  in  my  innermost 
soul  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  produced  what  is  called  a  pamphlet; 
I  dared  not  deny  it.  I  was  then  a  pamphleteer  according  to  my  own 
estimate,  ahd  seeing  the  horror  which  such  a  name  inspired  in  the 
whole  auditory,  I  stood  confounded.’ 

Somewhat  of  the  same  horror  is  still  inspired  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  class  of  English  gentlemen  by  the  bare  mention 
of  a  newspaper  writer;  and  we  have  known  honourable  and 
sensible  men  (at  least,  men  commonly  deemed  sensible)  act,  and 
avow  that  they  acted,  differently  from  what  they  intended, 
because  the  line  of  conduct  they  really  considered  right  had 
been  too  warmly  advocated  in  the  columns  of  a  leading  journal ; 
imitating  in  tins  respect  that  sagacious  animal  the  Irish  pig, 
who,  to  manifest  his  perfect  independence,  makes  a  point  of 
mu'ving  on  all  occa^ons  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction  to 
the  one  indicated.  When,  therefore,  we  mention  the  late  Mr. 
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Barnes  and  the  gentleman  who  lately  edited  the  Examiner  as 
illustrations  of  our  theory, — as  men  whose  general  reputation  is 
verj'  far  below  their  real  claims  and  merits,  we  shall  be  met  pro¬ 
bably  with  vehement  protests  from  many  quarters.  Few  or  none, 
however,  will  deity  that  a  w’ide-spread  and  lasting  influence  has 
been  exercised  through  the  pages  of  this  review  and  those  of  our 
great  Southern  contemporary ;  yet  it  is  only  w’ithin  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  and  after  most  of  the  contributors  with  whom  we 
started  had  retired  from  the  arena  or  sunk  full  of  years  and 
honours  to  the  grave,  that  the  public  have  become  familiar  with 
the  names  and  individual  performances  of  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  so  long  guided,  instructed,  and  amused. 

Our  honoured  and  lamented  friend,  the  late  Sydney  Smith, 
was  fond  of  telling  in  detail  the  story  (mentioned  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  letter  to  Mr.  Mackintosh)  of  his  being  mistaken  at  a 
dinner  party  at  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  for  his  gallant  synonyme 
the  hero  of  Acre  ;  but  we  well  remember  the  time,  —  long  after 
he  had  become  the  delight  of  the  most  polished  and  intellectual 
circles  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  w'hen  it  was  necessary,  among 
the  uninitiated  or  in  the  provinces,  to  preface  the  repetition  of 
one  of  his  bons  mots  by  a  sort  of  biographical  notice,  and  as  it 
were  establish  the  existence  of  a  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Admiral.  Yet  let  any  one,  capable  of  esti¬ 
mating  such  matters,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  declare 
whether  any  man  living  had  done  more  to  explode  error,  dis¬ 
credit  bigotry,  reform  abuses,  and  diffuse  intelligence. 

That  he  has  left  no  standard  work  of  permanent  interest  and 
authority  (for  ‘  Peter  Plymley’  has  fulfilled  its  vocation)  is  little 
to  the  point ;  for  it  is  not  by  standard  works  that  the  results 
we  speak  of  arc  best  or  most  frequently  brought  about.  In  an 
unpublished  letter  from  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Irish 
church  (which  we  arc  quite  sure  he  will  excuse  our  quoting) 
it  is  said :  ‘  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  with  whom 
‘  rci)etition  does  more  than  anything  else ;  who  require  to  have 

*  an  argument  obtruded  on  their  notice  many  times  before  they 
‘  can  be  brought  to  attend  to  it,  and  made  familiar  to  them 

*  before  they  fully  comprehend  it.  It  is  only  from  the  intelli- 
‘  gent,  candid,  and  attentive,  that  an  error  can  be  at  once  pulled 

*  up  by  the  roots ;  with  the  generality,  the  process  must  be  like 
‘  that  of  the  backwoodsman  in  extirpating  trees,  which  he  first 
‘  fells,  and  then,  year  by  year,  pulls  off  the  shoots  as  they  spring 
‘  up,  till  the  stump  dies  and  decays ;  after  which  he  pulls  it  up.’ 
The  excellent  writer  in  question  performed  this  backwoodsman’s 
sendee  to  admiration ;  and  many  a  time  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  stunned  or  wearied  by  Currency  nonsense  and  Maynooth 
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absurdity,  have  we  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old 
‘  Dandolo !’  oh,  for  one  hour  of  ‘  Peter  Plymley,’  with  his  search¬ 
ing  clenching  ridicule,  and  masculine  good  sense. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  periodical  writers  often 
benefit  mankind,  not  only  without  having  their  services  acknow¬ 
ledged,  but  without  even  being  themselves  aware  of  them.  ‘  It 
‘  is  not  always  neeessary  (says  Goethe)  for  truth  to  embody 
*  itself ;  enough  if  it  float  spiritually  about  and  induce  agree- 
‘  ment,  if,  like  the  deep,  friendly  sound  of  a  bell,  it  undulates 
‘  through  the  air.’  Full  many  a  valuable  truth  has  been  sent 
undulating  through  the  air  by  men  who  have  lived  and  died 
unknown:  at  this  moment  the  rising  generation  are  supplied 
with  the  best  part  of  their  mental  aliment  by  writers  whose 
names  are  a  dead  letter  to  the  mass;  and  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  alias  William 
Makepeaee  Thackeray,  author  of  ‘  The  Irish  Sketch  Book,’  of 
‘  A  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,’  of  ‘  Jeames’  Diary,’ 
of  the  ‘  Snob  Papers’  in  ‘  Punch,’  of  ‘  Vanity  Fair,’  &c.  &c. 

]Mr.  Thackeray  is  now  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  of 
a  good  family,  and  originally  intended  for  the  bar.  He 
kept  seven  or  eight  terms  at  Cambridge,  but  left  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  without  taking  a  degree,  with  the  view  of  becoming 
an  artist;  and  we  Avell  remember,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
finding  him  day  after  day  engaged  in  copying  pictures  in  the 
Louvre  in  o|j(^ler  to  qualify  himself  for  his  intended  profes¬ 
sion.  It  may  be  doubted,  how'ever,  whether  any  degree  of 
assiduity  would  have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  the  money-making 
branches,  for  his  talent  was  altogether  of  the  Hogarth  kind, 
and  was  principally  remarkable  in  the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
character  and  situation  which  he  dashed  off  for  the  amusement 
of  his  friends.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  of  desultory 
application,  he  gave  up  the  notion  of  becoming  a  painter  and 
took  to  literature.  He  set  up  and  edited  with  marked  ability 
a  weekly  journal,  on  the  plan  of  the  ‘  Athenajum’  and  ‘  Literary 
‘  Gazette,’  but  was  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  such  long- 
established  rivals.  He  then  became  a  regular  man  of  letters ; 
that  is,  he  wrote  for  respectable  magazines  and  newspapers, 
until  the  attention  attracted  to  his  contributions  in  ‘  Fraser’s 
‘  Magazine’  and  ‘  Punch’  emboldened  him  to  start  on  his  own 
account,  and  risk  an  Independent  publication. 

These  biographical  details  will  be  found  highly  useful  in  form¬ 
ing  a  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  merits  and  capacity ;  for 
much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  his  style  of  expression  and 
mode  of  looking  at  things  and  people,  may  be  traced  directly  to 
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his  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  society  into  which  he  has  naturally 
and  necessarily  been  thrown  by  it. 

In  forming  our  general  estimate  of  this  writer,  we  wish  to  be 
understood  as  referring  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  ‘  Vanity 
*  Fair’  (a  novel  in  monthly  pa^),  though  still  unfinished;  so 
immeasurably  superior,  in  our  opinion,  is  this  to  every  other  known 
production  of  his  pen.  The  great  charm  of  this  work  is  its  entire 
freedom  from  mannerism  and  affectation  both  in  style  and  sen¬ 
timent, —  the  confiding  frankness  with  which  the  reader  is  ad- 
addressed, — the  thoroughbred  carelessness  with  which  the  author 
permits  the  thoughts  and  feelings  suggested  by  the  situations 
to  flow  in  their  natural  channel,  as  if  conscious  that  nothing 
mean  or  unworthy,  nothing  requiring  to  be  shaded,  gilded,  or 
dressed  up  in  company  attire,  could  fall  from  him.  In  a  word, 
the  book  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman,  which  is  one  great  merit ; 
and  not  the  work  of  a  fine  (or  would-be  fine)  gentleman,  whieh 
is  another.  Then,  again,  he  never  exhausts,  elaborates,  or  insists 
too  much  upon  anything ;  he  drops  his  finest  remarks  and  hap¬ 
piest  illustrations  as  Buckingham  dropped  his  pearls,  and  leaves 
them  to  be  picked  up  and  appreciated  as  chance  may  bring  a 
discriminating  observer  to  the  sjwt.  His  eflfects  are  uniformly 
the  effects  of  sound  wholesome  legitimate  art;  and  we  need 
hardly  add  that  we  are  never  harrowed  up  with  physical  horrors 
of  the  Eugene  Sue  school  in  his  writings,  or  that  there  are  no 
melodramatic  villains  to  be  found  in  them.  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  here  are  touches  of  nature  by 
the  dozen.  His  pathos  (though  not  so  deep  as  Mr.  Dickens’) 
is  exquisite ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  he  seems  to 
struggle  against  it,  and  to  be  half  ashamed  of  being  caught  in 
the  melting  mood :  but  the  attempt  to  be  caustic,  satirical,  ' 
ironical,  or  philosophical,  on  such  occasions,  is  uniformly  vain ; 
and  again  and  again  have  we  found  reason  to  admire  how  an 
originally  fine  and  kind  nature  remains  essentially  free  from 
worldliness,  and,  in  the  highest  pride  of  intellect,  pays  homage 
to  the  heart. 

‘  Vanity  Fair’  was  certainly  meant  for  a  satire :  the  follies, 
foibles  and  weaknesses  (if  not  vices)  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
were  to  be  shown  up  in  it,  and  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
learn  philanthropy  from  the  contemplation  of  them.  Yet  the 
author’s  real  creed  is  evidently  expressed  in  these  few  short 
sentences : 

‘  Tlie  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  forth  to  every  man  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  look 
sourly  upon  you ;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly  kind  com¬ 
panion  ;  and  so  let  all  young  persons  take  their  choice.’ 
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But  this  theory  of  life  does  not  lead  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the 
conclusion  that  virtue  is  invariably  its  own  reward,  nor  prevent 
him  from  thinking  that  the  relative  positions  held  by  great  and 
small,  prosperous  and  unprosperous,  in  social  estimation,  might 
sometimes  be  advantageously  reversed.  M.  Emile  Souvestre, 
the  author  of  the  very  remarkable  novel  entitled  ‘Riche  et 
*  Pauvre,’  has  written  another  novel  of  striking  merit  in  its  way, 
entitled  ‘  Lea  Reprouves.’  The  Intended  moral  is  indicated  in 
a  prefatory  chapter,  where  the  respectable  people  and  the  repro¬ 
bates  {les  reprouves)  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  presence 
of  an  all-seeing  judge ; — the  respectables,  ‘all  honourable  men,’ 
but  including  the  mean,  the  cold,  the  unsympathising,  the  un¬ 
generous,  the  envious,  the  hard-hearted,  the  true  self-seekers  of 
this  world,  who  always  side  with  the  strongest,  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  falling  friend  as  eagerly  as  of  a  falling  house,  and  define 
gratitude  in  their  inmost  souls  as  ‘  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to 
‘  come ;  ’  the  reprobates,  reckless,  thoughtless,  improvident,  bank¬ 
rupt  in  estate  and  character,  but  including  many  who  had 
become  so  through  the  dishonesty  or  injustice  of  others,  the 
victims  of  misplaced  confidence  or  ill-requited  affection.  The 
judge  makes  a  sign ;  the  breasts  of  both  classes  are  laid  bare  ;  and 
in  the  hearts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  respectables  is  a  serpent, 
in  the  hearts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  reprobates  a  star. 
Take  self-sacrifice  as  the  test  of  virtue,  and  the  moral  (though  a 
dangerous  one)  will  not  be  found  so  entirely  fallacious  as  it  may 
probably  be  thought  at  first.  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  altogether 
adopt  it,  but  he  has  a  hard  hit  or  two  at  the  inequalities  of  our 
social  order :  — 

‘  If  mere  parsimony  would  have  made  a  man  rich.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
might  have  become  very  wealthy  —  if  he  had  been  an  attorney  in  a 
country  town,  with  no  capital  but  his  brains,  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  would  have  turned  them  to  good  account,  and  might  have  achieved 
for  himself  a  very  considerable  influence  and  competency.  But  he 
was  unluckily  endowed  with  a  good  name  and  a  large  though  encum¬ 
bered  estate,  both  of  which  went  rather  to  injure  than  to  advance  him. 
He  had  a  taste  for  law,  which  cost  him  many  thousands  yearly ;  and 
being  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  be  robbed,  as  he  said,  by  any  single 
agent,  allowed  his  affairs  to  be  mismanaged  by  a  dozen,  whom  he  all 
equally  mistrusted.  He  was  such  a  sharp  landlord,  that  he  could 
hardly  find  any  but  bankrupt  tenants ;  and  such  a  close  farmer,  as  to 
grudge  almost  the  seed  to  the  ground ;  whereupon  revengeful  Nature 
grudged  him  the  crops  which  she  granted  to  more  liberal  husband¬ 
men.  He  speculated  in  every  possible  way ;  he  worked  mines ; 
bought  canal  shares ;  horsed  coaches ;  took  government  contracts, 
and  was  the  busiest  man  and  magistrate  of  his  county.  As  he  would 
not  pay  honest  agents  at  his  granite-quarry,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
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of  finding  that  four  overseers  ran  away,  and  took  fortunes  with  them, 
to  America.  For  want  of  proper  precautions,  his  coal-mines  filled 
with  water :  the  government  fiung  his  contract  of  damaged  beef  upon 
his  hands:  and  for  his  coach-horses,  every  mail  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom  knew  that  he  lost  more  horses  than  any  man  in  the  country, 
from  under-feeding  and  buying  cheap.  In  disposition  he  w’as  sociable, 
and  far  from  being  proud ;  nay,  he  rather  preferred  the  society  of  a 
farmer  or  a  horse-dealer  to  that  of  a  gentleman,  like  my  Lord,  his 
son :  he  was  fond  of  drink,  of  swearing,  of  joking  with  the  farmers’ 
daughters :  he  was  never  known  to  give  away  a  shilling  or  to  do  a 
goo<l  action,  but  was  of  a  pleasant,  sly,  laughing  mood,  and  would 
cut  his  joke  and  drink  his  glass  with  a  tenant,  and  sell  him  up  the 
next  day;  or  have  his  laugh  with  the  poacher  he  was  transporting  with 
equal  good  humour.  His  politeness  for  the  fair  sex  has  already  been 
hiuted  at  by  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  —  in  a  word,  the  w’hole  baronetage, 
peerage,  commonage  of  England,  did  not  contain  a  more  cunning, 
mean,  selfish,  foolish,  disreputable  old  man.  That  blood-red  hand  of 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley’s  would  be  in  anyl)ody’s  pocket  except  his  own;  and 
it  is  with  grief  and  pain,  that,  as  admirers  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  so  many  ill  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  person  whose  name  is  in  Dcbrett. 

‘  One  great  c.nuse  why  Mr.  Crawley  had  such  a  hold  over  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  father  resulted  from  money  arrangements.  The  Baronet 
owed  his  sun  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  jointure  of  his  mother,  which 
he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay ;  indeed  he  had  an  almost  invin¬ 
cible  repugnance  to  paying  anvlxidy,  and  could  only  be  brought  by 
force  to  discharge  his  debts.  Miss  Sharp  calculated  (for  she  became, 
as  we  shall  hear  speedily,  inducted  into  most  of  the  secrets  of  the 
family)  that  the  mere  payment  of  his  creditors  cost  the  honourable 
baronet  several  hundreds  yearly ;  but  this  was  a  delight  he  could  not 
forego ;  he  had  a  savage  pleasure  in  making  the  poor  wretches  wait, 
and  in  shifting  from  court  to  court  and  from  term  to  term  the  period 
of  satisfaction.  Wliat’s  the  good  of  being  in  parliament,  he  said,  if 
you  must  pay  your  debts  ?  Hence,  indeed,  his  position  as  a  senator 
was  not  a  little  useful  to  him. 

‘  Vanity  Fair  !  Vanity  Fair!  Here  was  a  man  who  could  not  spell, 
and  did  not  care  to  read ;  who  had  the  habits  and  the  cunning  of  a 
boor ;  whose  aim  in  life  was  pettifogging  ;  who  never  had  a  taste,  or 
emotion,  or  enjoyment,  but  what  was  sordid  and  foul ;  and  yet  he  had 
rank,  and  honours,  and  power,  somehow  ;  and  was  a  dignitary  of 
the  land  and  a  pillar  of  the  state.  He  was  high  sheriff,  and  rode  in 
a  golden  coach.  Great  ministers  and  statesmen  courted  him  ;  and  in 
Vanity  Fair  he  had  a  higher  place  than  the  most  brilliant  genius  or 
spotless  virtue.’ 

Still  the  balance  is  fairly  held.  There  are  good  people  of 
quality  as  well  as  bad  in  his  pages,  —  pretty  much  as  we  find 
them  in  the  world ;  and  the  work  is  certainly  not  written  with 
the  view  of  proving  the  want  of  re-organisation  in  society,  nor 
indeed  of  proving  any  thing  else,  which  to  us  is  a  great  relief. 
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Mrs.  Opic  .and  Miss  Edgeworth  went  quite  far  enough,  when 
they  made  the  illustration  of  some  one  particular  rule  or  precept 
the  main  object  of  their  stories,  as  in  ‘  White  Lies,’  ‘  ^lurad  the 
Unlucky,’  &c.  &c.  ^liss  ^lartineau  went  a  great  deal  too  far 
when  she  made  the  inculcation  of  a  doubtful  (or  at  least  dis¬ 
puted)  doctrine  in  political  economy  the  main  object  of  hers ;  for 
in  all  such  cases  the  question  must  be  begged,  and  it  is  obviously 
just  as  easy  to  sketch  a  ploughman’s  family  thrown  out  of 
employ  through  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  as  a  weaver’s  or 
cotton- spinner’s  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  them.  In  fact,  the  mixture  spoils  two  good  things,  as 
Charles  Lamb  (Elia)  used  to  say  of  brandy  and  water ;  and  we 
heartily  rejoice  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has  kept  his  science  and 
politick  economy  (if  he  has  any)  for  some  other  emergency,  and 
given  us  a  plain  old-fashioned  love-story,  which  any  genuine 
novel  reader  of  the  old  school  may  honestly,  plentifully,  and 
conscientiously  cry  over. 

We  fear  a  novel  reader  must  be  literally  of  the  old  school  to 
enter  fully  into  the  humour  of  the  work ;  for  the  scene  is  laid 
when  George  the  Fourth  was  (not  king,  but)  regent ;  the  most 
stirring  period  is  the  Waterloo  year,  1815;  and  the  dress,  man¬ 
ner,  modes  of  thought,  amusements,  &c.  &c.  are  supposed  to  be 
in  keeping.  The  war  fever  was  at  its  height :  Napoleon  was 
regarded  as  an  actual  monster :  the  belief  that  one  Englishman 
could  beat  two  Frenchmen,  and  ought  to  do  it  whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity,  was  universal,  (perhaps  beneficially  so,  for  ‘  those 

*  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can’);  the  stage  coach  was  the 
only  mode  of  travelling  for  the  commonalty :  gentlemen  occa¬ 
sionally  attended  prize-fights ;  top-boots  and  hessians  were  the 
common  wear;  black  neckcloths  were  confined  to  the  military; 
and  tight  integuments  for  the  nether  man  were  held  indispensable; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  some  rash  innovators  attempted 
to  introduce  trousers  at  Almack’s,  the  indignant  patronesses 
instantly  posted  up  a  notification,  that,  *  in  future,  no  gentleman 

*  would  on  any  account  be  admitted  without  breeches.’  * 

The  dramatis  personoe  are  not  so  easily  described  or  enume¬ 
rated  ;  and  the  plot  is  less  an  object  of  attention  than  the  epi¬ 
sodes.  We  fear,  however,  that  we  cannot  calculate  on  general 
familiarity  with  the  story,  and  must  attempt  an  outline  of  it. 

Scene  the  first ;  Miss  Pemberton’s  academy  for  young  ladies 
on  Chiswick  Mall.  Two  pupils  are  just  leaving  it  in  company: 


*  This  fact,  curiously  enough,  is  forgotten  in  the  woodcuts,  old 
Sedley,  Mr.  Chopper,  f^wdon  Crawley,  &c.  Ac^  being  represented 
in  trousers. 
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Amelia  Sedley,  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  stockbroker,  who 
lives  in  Russell  Square  and  keeps  his  carriage;  and  Rebecca 
Sharp,  an  articled  pupil,  who  has  served  her  time  and  (after  a 
short  visit  to  the  Sedleys)  is  about  to  take  upon  herself  the 
responsible  duty  of  governess  in  a  family  of  distinction.  These 
are  the  heroines,  and  share  the  main  interest  of  the  tale  so 
equally,  that,  if  more  than  one  heroine  is,  critically  speaking, 
inadmissible,  they  must  be  considered  as  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  office  in  co-partnership,  like  the  two  sheriffs  of  London, 
who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  constitute  but  one  sheriff,  j^mclia 
is  a  gentle,  amiable,  sweet-tempered  girl,  who  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  oft-quoted  lines  of  Wordsworth  — 

‘  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles.* 

Rebecca  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  the  writer  has 
exhibited  no  small  knowledge  of  the  world,  combined  with  con¬ 
siderable  artistical  skill,  in  conceiving  and  developing  it.  The 
daughter  of  a  poor  artist  and  a  French  artiste,  (whom  she 
mentions  in  after  life  as  an  emigree  Montmorency,)  Rebecca 
has  her  way  to  win  against  a  host  of  disadvantages ;  and  ap¬ 
parently  no  great  amount  of  personal  advantages  to  set  against 
them.  She  has  simply  good  hair,  a  clear  complexion,  figure 
neat  though  small,  and  eyes  expressive  though  greenish;  but 
she  has  that  which  amply  compensates  for  the  want  of  more 
decided  attractions, — an  intuitive  perception  of  the  multifarious 
manifestations  and  workings  of  that  master  passion  or  weakness 
of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  vanity ;  she  has  temper  when 
she  wants  it;  and  she  has  in  i)erfection  what,  perhaps,  comprises 
or  implies  every  other  requisite  to  social  conquest,  that  fine 
nameless  quality  called  tact. 

’  All  travellers  in  the  East  are  agreed  that  a  certain  air  of 
conscious  importance  is  indispensable ;  the  Orientals,  they  tell 
us,  have  no  notion  that  it  can  be  worth  their  while  to  respect 
any  one  who  does  not  respect  himself;  and  if  a  pacha  with 
two  tails  does  you  the  honour  of  a  visit,  you  ought  to  demean 
yourself  as  if  you  were  a  pacha  with  three.  But  did  it  never 
strike  these  elever  speculators,  that  precisely  the  same  principle 
of  human  action  is  at  work  among  large  numbers  of  our  country¬ 
men  ?  or  did  they  ever  know  a  really  good  position  in  English 
society  obtained,  or  maintmned,  by  crouching  ?  On  the  contrary. 
Van  Amburgh’s  safety  among  the  lions  and  tigers  of  his  mena¬ 
gerie,  did  not  more  certainly  depend  on  his  showing  no  sign  of 
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fear,  than  the  position  of  a  new  man  or  woman  among  the  lions 
and  tigers  of  the  great  world  of  London  depends  on  his  or  her 
fearlessly  confronting  them.  Rebecca  sees  this,  and  acts  upon 
it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  help  following  her  brave  but  somewhat 
imprinciplcd  career  with  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy. 

She  subdues  every  one;  tlie  stingy,  litigious,  disreputable, 
old  baronet ;  the  stiff,  starched,  methodical,  methodistical,  elder 
son ;  the  bold,  blustering  dragoon ;  the  old  beau ;  the  yoimg  dandy, 
&c. ;  but  before  going  further  into  particulars,  we  must  name 
the  principal  characters  of  the  novel.  There  are,  first,  Amelia’s 
father,  mother,  and  brother,  all  highly  finished  pictures  in  their 
way,  though  we  do  not  think  John  Sedley  (the  brother)  should 
have  been  made  to  take  flight  at  Brussels,  leaving  his  sister  in 
the  lurch ;  then,  Amelia’s  lover,  and  afterwards  husband,  George 
Osborne,  with  his  father  (the  rich  tallow  merchant)  and  sisters ; 
then  the  Crawley  family,  including  Sir  Pitt  and  Lady  Crawley, 
the  eldest  son  Pitt,  the  younger,  Rawden,  in  the  Life  Guards ; 
the  two  hoyden  daughters,  to  whom  Rebecca  plays  governess 
for  a  period ;  the  parson  brother,  the  Reverend  Bute  Crawley^ 
and  his  wife ;  and  the  half-sister.  Miss  Crawley,  with  her  rather 
free  opinions  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per 
cents.  Nor  must  William  Dobbin  be  forgotten,  or  classed  with 
the  minor  personages  of  the  tale,  which  would  be  as  imperfect 
without  him,  as  *  Roderic  Random  ’  without  Strap,  or  ‘  Tom 
‘  Jones’  without  Partridge. 

The  main  plot  is  soon  told,  so  far  as  it  has  been  developed. 
George  Osborne  and  Amelia  Sedley  have  been  always  intended 
for  each  other;  and  Amelia  is  devotedly  attached  to  George, 
who,  though  flattered  by  her  attachment, -is  very  far  from  re¬ 
turning  it  with  equal  ardour ;  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  com¬ 
mon  characters,  in  whom  what  they  call  love  is  little  better  than 
gratified  vanity  at  the  best.  The  precise  relation  in  which  these 
young  people  stand  to  one  another  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
quotation. 

Captain  Dobbin  has  just  been  pointing  out  to  George  the 
propriety  of  his  being  a  little  more  attentive ;  — 

‘  The  day  after  the  little  conversation  at  Chatham  barracks,  young 
Osborne,  to  show  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  prepared  to 
go  to  town,  thereby  incurring  Captain  Dobbin’s  applause.  “  I  should 
have  liked  to  make  her  a  little  present,”  Osborne  said  to  his  friend  in 
confidence,  “  only  I  am  quite  out  of  cash  until  my  father  tips  up.” 
But  Dobbin  would  not  allow  this  good  nature  and  generosity  to  be 
balked,  and  so  accommodated  Mr.  Osborne  with  a  few  pound  notes, 
which  the  latter  took,  after  a  little  faint  scruple. 

■  ‘  And  I  dare  say  he  would  have  bought  something  very  handsome  for 
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Amelia,  only,  getting  off  the  coach  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was  attracted  by 
a  handsome  shirt-pin  in  a  jeweller’s  window,  which  he  could  not  resist ; 
and  having  paid  for  that,  Ifad  very  little  money  to  spare  for  indulging 
in  any  further  exercise  of  kindness.  Never  mind :  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  not  his  presents  Amelia  wanted.  When  he  came  to  llussell 
Square  her  face  lighted  up  as  if  he  had  been  sunshine.  The  little 
cares,  fears,  tears,  timid  misgivings,  sleepless  fancies  of  I  don’t  know 
how  many  days  and  nights,  were  forgotten,  under  one  moment’s  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  familiar,  irresistible  smile.  lie  beamed  on  her  from  the 
drawing-room  door  —  magnificent,  with  ambrosial  whiskers,  like  a 
god.  Sambo,  wdiose  face  as  he  announced  Captain  Osbin  (having 
conferred  fT  brevet  rank  on  that  young  officer)  blazed  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  grin,  saw  the  little  girl  start,  and  flush,  and  jump  up  from  her 
watching-place  in  the  window ;  and  Sambo  retreated ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut,  she  went  fluttering  to  Lieutenant  George  Osborne’s 
heart  as  if  it  ■was  the  only  natural  home  for  her  to  nestle  in.  Oh, 
thou  poor  panting  little  soul !  The  very  finest  tree  in  the  whole  forest, 
with  the  straightest  stem,  and  the  strongest  arms,  and  the  thickest 
foliage,  wherein  you  choose  to  build  and  coo,  may  be  marked,  for 
what  you  know,  and  may  be  down  w’ith  a  crash  ere  long.  "What  an 
,  old,  old  simile  that  is,  between  man  and  timber ! 

‘  In  the  meanwhile,  George  kissed  her  very  kindly  on  her  forehead 
and  glistening  eyes,  and  was  very  gracious  and  goo<l ;  and  she  thought 
his  diamond  shirt-pin  (which  she  had  not  known  him  to  wear  before) 
the  prettiest  ornament  ever  seen. 

‘  The  observ  ant  reader,  w^ho  has  marked  our  young  Lieutenant’s 
previous  behaviour,  and  has  preserved  our  report  of  the  brief  con¬ 
versation  which  he  has  just  bad  with  Captain  Dobbin,  has  possibly 
come  to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  character  of  Mr.  Osborne. 
Some  cynical  Frenchman  has  said  that  there  are  tw'o  parties  to  a 
love-transaction :  the  one  who  loves,  and  the  other  who  condescends 
to  be  so  treated.  Perhaps  the  love  is  occasionally  on  the  man’s  side : 
perhaps  on  the  lady’s.  Perhaps  some  infatuated  swain  has  ere  this 
mistaken  insensibility  for  modesty,  dulncss  for  maiden-reserve,  mere 
vacuity  for  sweet  bashfulness,'  and  a  goose,  in  a  word,  for  a  swan. 
Perhaps  some  beloved  female  subscriber  has  arrayed  an  ass  in  the 
splendour  and  glory  of  her  imagination ;  admired  his  dulness  as 
manly  simplicity ;  worshipped  his  selfishness  as  manly  superiority ; 
treated  his  stupidity  as  majestic  gravity,  and  used  him  as  the  brilliant 
fairy  Titania  did  a  certain  carpenter  of  Athens.  1  think  I  have  seen 
such  comedies  of  errors  going  on  in  the  world.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  Amelia  believed  her  lover  to  be  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  bril¬ 
liant  men  in  the  empire :  and  it  is  possible  Lieutenant  Osborne 
thought  so  too.* 

The  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Sedley  brings  matters  to  a  crisis,  and 
George  marries  Amelia,  as  much  on  account  of  his  father’s 
opposition  as  from  any  feeling  of  affection  or  generosity ;  and 
here,  as  in  the  whole  management  of  this  character,  the  author 
has  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  heart.  The  father 
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forthwith  proceeds  to  the  disinheriting  of  George.  The  scene 
of  the  ceremony  is  thus  described  :  — 

‘  Behind  Mr.  Osborne’s  dining-room  was  the  usual  apartment, 
wliich  went  in  his  house  by  the  name  of  the  study ;  and  was  sacred 
to  the  master  of  the  house.  Hither  Mr.  Osborne  would  retire  of  a 
Sunday  forenoon,  when  not  minded  to  go  to  church ;  and  here  pass 
the  morning  in  his  crimson  leather  chair,  reading  the  paper.  A 
couple  of  glazed  book-cases  were  here,  containing  standard  works  in 
stout  gilt  bindings.  The  “Annual  Register,”  the  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,”  “  Blair’s  Sermons,”  and  “  Hume  and  Smollett.”  From 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end  he  never  took  one  of  these  volumes  from  the 
shelf ;  but  there  was  no  member  of  the  family  that  would  dare  for  his 
life  to  touch  one  of  the  books,  except  upon  those  rare  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  when  there  was  no  dinner  party,  and  when  the  great  scarlet 
Bible  and  Prayer-Book  were  taken  out  from  the  corner  where  they 
stood  beside  his  copy  of  the  Peerage,  and  the  servants  being  rung  up 
to  the  dining  parlour,  Osborne  read  the  evening  service  to  his  family 
in  a  loud,  grating,  pompous  voice.  No  member  of  the  household,  child 
or  domestic,  ever  entered  that  room  without  a  certain  terror.  Here 
he  checked  the  housekeeper’s  accounts,  and  overhauled  the  butler’s 
cellar-book.  Hence  he  could  command,  across  the  clean  gravel  court¬ 
yard,  the  back  entrance  of  the  stables,  with  which  one  of  his  bells 
communicated,  and  into  this  yard  the  coachman  issued  from  his 
premises  as  into  a  dock,  and  Osborne  swore  at  him  from  the  study 
window.  Four  times  a  year  Miss  Wirt  entered  this  apartment  to  get 
her  salary ;  and  his  daughters  to  receive  their  quarterly  allowance. 
George,  as  a  boy,  had  been  horsewhipped  in  this  room  many  times  ; 
his  mother  sitting  sick  on  the  stair  listening  to  the  cuts  of  the  whip. 
The  boy  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  cry  under  the  punishment  ;  the 
poor  woman  used  to  fondle  and  kiss  him  secretly,  and  give  him  money 
to  soothe  him  when  he  came  out.’ 

With  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  fortune,  and  habits  of 
unrestrained  self-indulgence,  George  rejoins  his  regiment  at 
Brussels,  and  carries  his  pretty  wife  with  him.  Rebecca,  the  rival 
heroine,  is  also  there  as  Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Pitt’s  younger  son,  now  acting  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Tufto,  a  middle-aged  lady-killer  in  love  with  the  piquante  ex- 
governess.  The  jteriod  is  an  anxious  and  eventful  one, — the 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  preceding  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and 
the  life  of  Brussels  is  admirably  employed  to  bring  the  various 
peculiarities  of  the  principal  j)ersonage3  into  play.  Seasons  of 
danger  are  seasons  of  high  excitement :  both  mind  and  body  are 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  feverish  agitation ;  and,  in  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  is  to  happen  next,  every  passing  pleasure  is 
eagerly  caught  at  and  enjoyed  with  an  additional  zest.  The 
butteiifly  |)opulation  of  Paris  was  gossipping,  flirting,  smoking 
cigars,  and  taking  ices  on  the  Boulevards,  when  the  cannon  were 
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thundering  from  Mont-martre ;  and  the  booths  of  *  Vanity  Fair’ 
were  never  laid  out  with  more  tempting  profusion,  or  more 
eagerly  frequented,  than  in  the  Belgian  capital  on  the  eve  of 
an  event  which  was  to  alter  the  history  of  the  world; — 

‘  The  sight  of  the  very  great  company  of  lords  and  ladies,  and 
fashionable  persons  who  thronged  the  town  and  appeared  in  every 
public  place,  filled  George’s  truly  British  soul  with  intense  delight. 
They  flung  ofl*  that  happy  frigidity  and  insolence  of  demeanour  which 
occasionally  characterises  the  great  at  home,  and  appearing  in  num¬ 
berless  public  places,  condescended  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the 
company  whom  they  met  there.  One  night  at  a  party  given  by  the 
general  of  the  division  to  which  George’s  regiment  belonged,  he  had 
the  honour  of  dancing  with  Lady  Blanche  Thistlewood,  Lord  Bare- 
acres’  daughter ;  he  bustled  for  ices  and  refreshments  for  the  two 
noble  ladies ;  he  pushed  and  squeezed  for  Lady  Bareacres’  carriage ; 
he  bragged  about  the  Countess  when  he  got  home,  in  a  way  which 
his  own  father  could  not  have  surpassed.  He  called  upon  the  ladies 
the  next  day ;  he  rode  by  their  side  in  the  Park  ;  he  asked  their 
party  to  a  great  dinner  at  a  restaurateur’s,  and  was  quite  wild  with 
exultation  when  they  agreed  to  come.  Old  Bareacres,  who  had  not 
much  pride  and  a  large  appetite,  would  go  for  a  dinner  an}rwhere. 

‘  “  I  hope  there  will  be  no  women  beside  ourj  own  party,”  Lady 
Bareacres  said,  after  reflecting  upon  the  invitation  which  had  been 
made,  and  accepted  with  too  much  precipitancy. 

‘  “  Gracious  heaven.  Mamma  — you  don’t  suppose  the  man  would 
bring  his  wife,”  shrieked  Lady  Blanche,  who  had  been  languishing 
in  George’s  arms  in  the  newly-imported  waltz  for  hours  the  night 
before.  “  The  men  are  bearable,  but  their  women—” 

‘  “  Wife,  just  married,  dev’lish  pretty  woman,  I  hear,”  the  old 
Earl  said. 

‘  “  Well,  my  dear  Blanche,”  said  the  mother,  “  I  suppose  as  Papa 
wants  to  go,  we  must  go :  but  we  needn’t  know  them  in  England,  you 
know*.”  And  so,  determined  to  cut^  their  new  acquaintance  in  Bond 
Street,  these  great  folks  went  to  eat  his  dinner  at  Brussels,  and,  con¬ 
descending  to  make  him  pay  for  their  pleasure,  showed  their  dignity 
by  making  his  wife  uncomfortable,  and  carefully  excluding  her  from 
the  conversation.  Tliis  is  a  species  of  dignity  in  wliich  the  high-bred 
British  female  reigns  supreme.’ 

Not  the  high-bred  British  female,  but  the  soi-disante  leader 
of  fashion ;  an  individual  of  a  genus  which  is  daily  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer,  though  we  fear  that  so  long  as  man  is  man  (or 
woman  woman)  there  will  be  an  occasional  indulgence  in  exclu¬ 
siveness  ;  nor  can  Mr.  Thackeray  be  ignorant,  that  precisely  the 
same  description  of  superciliousness  may  be  observed  in  the 
demeanour  of  Mrs.  Alderman  Dobson  to  Mrs.  Deputy  Tibbs,  as 
in  that  of  the  Countess  of  Bareacres  to  Mrs.  George  Osborne. 
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‘  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gather’d  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men : 

*  »  •  *  * 

But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell.’ 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  cannon  at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras, 
and  among  those  it  summoned  to  the  field  (of  glory  for 
both,  and  death  for  one)  were  Captmn  George  Osborne  and 
Captain  Rawdon  Crawley,  leaving  their  respective  wives  in  cha¬ 
racteristic  attitudes  and  occupations ;  poor  Amelia  powerless 
and  almost  motionless  with  grief,  —  Rebecca  collecting  and 
turning  all  her  moveable  property  into  cash,  and  making  every 
other  fitting  preparation  for  a  retreat.  George  is  killed ;  Raw¬ 
don  survives,  and  becomes  (through  a  mistake  of  the  author,  in 
confounding  the  Life  Guards  with  the  Guards,)  Captain  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  and  C.  B.  Amelia  goes  back  to  England  to 
live,  in  poverty  and  retirement,  entirely  devoted  to  her  boy. 
Rebecca  continues  her  career  of  vanity  and  dissipation,  first  in 
Paris,  and  then  in  London,  living  in  each  of  these  luxurious 
capitals  luxiuiously  on  nothing  a  year :  ‘  the  word  nothing  (as 

*  Air.  T.  explains)  being  used  to  signify  something  unknown; 

‘  meaning,  simply,  that  we  don’t  know  how  the  gentleman  in 

*  question  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  establishment.’  In  the  case 
of  Rebecca  and  her  spouse,  their  pocket-money  is  won  at  billiards, 
(icarte,  or  piquet,  by  the  colonel ;  the  lady’s  gowns,  shawls,  bon¬ 
nets,  lace,  and  bijouterie  are  presents  from  elderly  adorers,  who 
do  her  the  honour  of  passing  their  evenings  in  her  pretty  draw¬ 
ing-room  in  Curzon  Street ;  and  as  for  the  butcher’s,  baker’s, 
and  greengrocer’s  bills,  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
house-rent,  and  are  never  paid  at  all.  All  hope  of  getting  any 
part  of  the  maiden-aunt’s  fortune  has  long  been  over,  and  we  do 
not  well  see  how  this  interesting  couple  are  to  be  rescued  from 
the  ruin  and  disgrace  impending  over  them  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  (the  November)  Number,  which  comprises  the  latest  in¬ 
telligence  that  can  well  reach  us  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Thackeray,  however,  has  clearly  a  lurking  kindness 
for  both  of  them,  and  Raw’don’s  affection  for  his  boy  (one  of  the 
finest  touches  in  the  story)  has  gmned  him  many  friends,  who 
wovdd  be  sorry  to  see  him  remanded  hy  the  Insolvent  Court. 

When  the  first  part  of  Clarissa  appeared,  the  winding  up  of 
the  plot  was  left  in  doubt,  and  letter  after  letter  poured  in  upon 
Richardson,  imploring  him  to  avert  the  worst  portion  of  the 
catastrophe.  Nor  did  the  heroine  monopolise  the  entire  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  enlightened  public  of  those  days,  for  we  find  one 
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female  correspondent  eager  for  the  conversion  of  Lovelace,  and 
intreating  Richardson  to  ‘save  his  soul;’  as  if  (adds  Sir  Walter 
Scott)  there  had  been  actually  a  living  sinner  in  the  case,  and 
his  future  state  had  literally  depended  on  the  decision  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  by  her  admired  author.  We  will  not  ask  ^Ir.  Thack¬ 
eray  to  save  Rawdon  Crawley’s  soul,  but  we  should  be  glad  if 
he  could  save  his  body  from  the  bailiifs,  and  apix)lnt  him  to  a 
consulship  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  South  America ;  where 
Jkirs.  Rawdon  would  be  sufficiently  punished,  by  having  no 
elderly  generals  or  profligate  peers  to  flirt  with  and  no  tradesmen 
or  hotel-keepers  to  cheat.  As  regards  Mrs.  George  Osborne, 
no  intercession  is  needed ;  the  precise  lot  we  should  have 
selected  being  obviously  in  store  for  her.  She  is  to  marry 
Major  (or  it  may  be  Lieutenant-general,  Sir  William,)  Dobbin ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  see,  from  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
November  Number  that  she  is  not  likely  to  prove  insensible  to 
the  happiness  in  store  for  her :  — 

‘  One  day  they  kindly  came  over  to  Amelia  with  news  which  they 
were  sure  would  delight  her  —  something  very  interesting  about  their 
dear  William. 

‘  “  What  was  it :  was  he  coming  home  ?  ”  she  asked  with  pleasure 
beaming  in  her  eyes. 

‘  “  Oh,  no  —  not  the  least  —  but  they  had  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  dear  William  was  about  to  be  married — and  to  a  relation 
of  a  very  dear  friend  of  Amelia’s  —  to  Miss  Glorvina  O’Dowd,  Sir 
Michael  O’Dowd’s  sister,  who  had  gone  out  to  join  Lady  O’Dowd  at 
Madras  —  a  very  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  everybody  said.” 

‘  Amelia  said  “  Oh  !  ”  Amelia  was  very  very  happy  indeed.  But 
she  supposed  Glorvina  could  not  be  like  her  old  acquaintance,  who 
was  most  kind  —  but  —  but  she  was  very  happy  indeed.  And  by 
some  impulse,  of  which  I  cannot  explain  the  meaning,  she  took 
George  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  with  an  extraordinary  tenderness. 
Her  eyes  were  quite  moist  when  she  put  the  child  down ;  and  she 
scarcely  spoke  a  word  during  the  whole  of  the  drive — though  she  was 
so  very  happy  indeed.’ 

The  interest,  however,  is  too  much  divided  to  be  deep ;  and 
what  strikes  us  most  in  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  is,  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  such  a  number  and  variety  of  cha¬ 
racters  are  brought  upon  the  stage  without  crossing  or  jostling. 
N  umerous,  too,  and  varied  as  they  are,  almost  every  one  of  them 
is  obviously  a  copy  from  the  life ;  whether  it  be  the  merchant 
indorsing  his  son’s  letters  from  school ;  the  old  military  fribble 
penning  a  poulet  to  the  opera  dancer ;  the  jolly  sporting  parson 
receiving  a  curtain  lecture  from  his  wife ;  Mrs.  Major  O’Dowd 
packing  her  husband’s  best  epaulettes  in  the  tea-canister ;  or  ‘  the 
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‘  Tutbury  Pet  and  the  Rottlngdean  Fibber,  with  three  other  gen- 
‘  tlemen  of  their  acquaintance,’  who  suddenly  appeared  on  the  cliff 
at  Brighton  to  the  confusion  of  poor  James  Crawley,  ‘  in  a  tax- 
*  cart,  drawn  by  a  bang-up  pony,  dressed  in  white  flannel  coats 
‘  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons.’  Mr.  Thaekeray’s  familiarity 
with  foreign  manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  adds  greatly  to  the 
reader’s  confidence ;  and  we  believe  lady  readers  are  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  agreed  that  he  has  penetrated  farther  below  the  surface  of 
their  hearts  than  any  other  male  writer ;  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Balzac,  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  French 
women.  Yet,  though  uniformly  disposed  to  exalt  the  good  qua¬ 
lities,  he  never  glosses  over  the  weaknesses,  of  the  sex.  A  very 
useful  hint  may  be  taken,  and  we  hope  in  good  part,  from  this 
passage : 

‘  lias  the  beloved  reader,  in  his  experience  of  society,  never  heard 
similar  remarks  by  good-natured  female  friends — who  always  wonder 
what  you  can  see  in  Miss  Smith  that  is  so  fascinating  ;  or  what  could 
induce  Major  Jones  to  propose  for  that  silly  insignificant  simpering 
Miss  Thompson,  who  has  nothing  but  her  wax-doll  face  to  recom¬ 
mend  her  ?  What  is  there  in  a  pair  of  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes 
forsooth  ?  these  dear  Moralists  ask,  and  hint  wisely  that  the  gifts  of 
genius,  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  the  mastery  of  Mangnall’s 
Questions,  and  a  lady-like  knowledge  of  botany  and  geology,  the  gift 
of  making  poetry,  the  power  of  rattling  sonatas  in  the  Herz-manner, 
and  so  forth,  are  far  more  valuable  endowments  for  a  female,  than 
those  fugitive  charms  which  a  few  years  w'ill  inevitably  tarnish.  It 
is  quite  edifying  to  hear  women  speculate  upon  the  worthlessness  and 
the  duration  of  beauty. 

‘  But  though  virtue  is  a  much  finer  thing,  and  those  hapless  crea¬ 
tures  who  sufler  under  the  misfortune  of  good  looks  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  put  in  mind  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them ;  and  though, 
very  likely,  the  heroic  female  character  which  ladies  admire  is  a  more 
glorious  and  beautiful  object  than  the  kind,  fresh,  smiling,  artless, 
tender  little  domestic  goddess,  whom  men  are  inclined  to  worship  — 
yet  the  latter  and  inferior  sort  of  women  must  have  this  consolation 
— that  the  men  do  admire  them  after  all ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  our 
kind  friends’  warnings  and  protests,  we  go  on  in  our  desperate  error 
and  folly,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Indeed,  for  my  own 
part,  though  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  persons  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  ‘  respect,  that  iliss  Brown  is  an  insignificant  chit,  and 
IVIrs.  White  has  nothing  but  her  petit  minois  chiffonne,  and  Mrs. 
Black  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself,  yet  I  know  that  I  have  had 
the  most  delightful  conversations  with  IMrs.  Black  (of  course,  my 
dear  Madam,  they  are  inviolable) :  I  see  all  the  men  in  a  cluster 
round  Mrs.  White’s  chair :  all  the  young  fellows  battling  to  dance 
with  Miss  Brown  :  and  so  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  to  be  despised 
by  her  sex  is  a  very  great  compliment  to  a  woman.’ 
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Better,  and  in  a  much  higher  vein,  is  the  scene  in  which 
Amelia  takes  leave  of  Dobbin :  — 

‘“lam  come  to  say  good-bye,  Amelia,”  said  he,  taking  her  slender 
little  white  hand  gently. 

‘  “  Good-bye  ?  and  where  are  you  going  ?  ”  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

‘  “  Send  the  letters  to  the  agents,”  he  said ;  “  they  will  forward 
them ;  for  you  will  write  to  me,  won’t  you  ?  I  shall  be  away  a  long 
time.” 

‘  “  I’ll  write  to  you  about  Georgy,”  she  said.  “  Dear  William, 
how  good  you  have  been  to  him  and  to  me.  Look  at  him !  Isn’t  he 
like  an  angel?” 

‘  The  little  pink  hands  of  the  child  closed  mechanically  round  the 
honest  soldier’s  finger,  and  Amelia  looked  up  in  his  face  with  bright 
maternal  pleasure.  The  cruellest  looks  could  not  have  wounded  him 
more  than  that  glance  of  hopeless  kindness.  He  bent  over  the  child 
and  mother.  He  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  And  it  was  with 
all  his  strength  that  he  could  force  himself  to  say  a  God  bless  you. 
“  God  bless  you,”  said  Amelia,  and  held  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

‘“Hush!  Don’t  wake  Georgy!”  she  added,  as  William  Dobbin 
went  to  the  door  with  heavy  steps.  She  did  not  hear  the  noise  of  his 
cab-wheels  as  he  drove  away :  she  was  looking  at  the  child,  who  was 
laughing  in  his  sleep.’ 

Fine  reflections,  compressed  into  short  sentences,  abound ;  for 
example, — 

‘  Oh  these  w’omen !  they  nurse  and  cuddle  their  presentiments,  and 
make  darlings  of  their  ugliest  thoughts,  as  they  do  of  their  deformed 
children.’ 

Mr.  Dickens  stands  as  completely  alone  and  unrivalled  in  the 
power  of  seizing  the  physiognomy  of  a  place,  as  Jilr.  Edwdn 
Landseer  in  that  of  seizing  the  physiognomy  of  a  dog.  Good, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Thackeray’s  sketches  of  lo^ities  are,  we  will 
not  run  the  remotest  risk  of  provoking  comparisons  by  quoting 
from  them ;  but  we  must  give  one  example  of  the  melancholy, 
half-sentimental  bitterness  which  so  strongly  characterises  all 
the  productions  of  his  pen : 

‘  Perhaps  in  Vanity  Fair  there  are  no  better  satires  than  letters. 
Take  a  bundle  of  your  dear  friend’s  of  ten  years  back  —  your  dear 
friend  whom  you  hate  now.  Look  at  a  file  of  your  sister’s  ;  how  you 
clung  to  each  other  till  you  quarrelled  about  the  twenty  pound  legacy! 
Get  down  the  round-hand  scrawls  of  your  son  who  has  half  broken 
your  heart  with  selfish  undutifulness  since ;  or  a  parcel  of  your  own, 
breathing  endless  ardour  and  love  eternal,  which  were  sent  back  by 
your  mistress  when  she  married  the  Nabob  —  your  mistress  for  whom 
you  now  care  no  more  than  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Vows,  love  pro¬ 
mises,  confidences,  gratitude,  how  queerly  they  read  after  a  while  I 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  Vanity  Fair  ordering  the  destruction  of 
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every  written  document  (except  receipted  tradesmen’s  bills')  after  a 
certain  brief  and  proper  interval.  Those  quacks  and  misanthropes 
who  advertise  indelible  Japan  ink,  should  be  made  to  perish  along 
with  their  wicked  discoveries.  The  best  ink  for  "Vanity  Fair  use 
would  be  one  that  faded  utterly  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  left  the 
paper  clean  and  blank,  so  that  you  might  write  on  it  to  somebody 
else.’ 

It  is  hardly  a  reflection  on  a  writer  whose  originality  is  in¬ 
disputable,  to  say  that  two  or  three  of  his  characters  bear  a 
partial  resemblance  to  two  or  three  master  pieces  of  his  greatest 
predecessors;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Amelia,  the 
wife  of  the  careless  vain  spendthrift  Captain  Osborn,  must  be  a 
near  relation,  first  cousin  at  the  farthest,  of  Amelia,  the  wife  of 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  equally  careless  though  not  quite  so 
vain  spendthrift.  Captain  Booth;  while  Dobbin,  though  already 
a  major  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  general  and  Gr.  C.  B., 
bears  (as  already  intimated)  some  affinity  to  the  ex-schoolmaster 
Partridge,  and  a  very  close  one  to  the  ex-barber  Strap.  The 
unconscious  imitation  into  which  the  author  has  dropped  in 
these  Instances,  has  in  no  respect  impaired  the  truth  of  his 
delineations;  for  Amelias  and  Dobbins,  Partridges  and  Straps, 
belong  to  all  ages  and  are  completely  independent  of  conven¬ 
tionalities  ;  but  much  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley’s  language  is  far 
better  fitted  for  Squire  Western  and  Parson  TruUiber,  who 
suggested  it,  than  for  a  Baronet  of  ancient  lineage,  who  had  sat 
in  parliament  for  a  family  borough  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  present  century. 

We  have  said,  with  reference  to  ‘Y^nlty  Fair,’  that  IVIr. 
Thackeray  never  exhausts,  elaborates,  or  insists  too  mueh  upon 
anything ;  but  we  cannot  repeat  the  compliment  with  reference 
to  ‘  The  Snob  Papers,’  in  ‘  Punch.’  The  original  notion  of  these 
Avas  not  a  bad  one,  but  it  is  literally  worked  thread-bare ;  and 
the  author  appears  at  last  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term.  According  to  him,  every  man  who 
does  a  mean  or  dirty  action  (for  example,  an  earl  who  haggles 
with  or  cheats  a  tradesman)  is  a  snob.  To  give  a  precise  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  would  puzzle  the  best  of  living  etymologists ; 
but  we  may  safely  say,  that,  in  popular  acceptation  —  they««  et 
norma  loquendi  —  it  implies  both  pretension  and  vulgarity.  We 
include,  of  course,  vulgarity  of  sentiment ;  and  we  admit  that  a 
loud,  insolent,  blustering,  overbearing  leader  of  fashion,  or  a 
cringing,  mean-spirited  follower,  though  rich,  well-born,  ivell- 
drcssed  and  titled,  may  be  a  snob.  But  in  speculating  on  the 
mixed  and  singularly  constituted  society  of  London,  especial 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  in  one  common  censure 
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the  legitimate  success  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  the 
spurious  triumphs  of  sycophancy.  There  really  is  no  denying 
that  the  best  society  is  emphatically  the  best :  it  is  a  laudable 
object  of  ambition  to  be  received  on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
circles  comprising  most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  artists  and 
men  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  beauties  and  fine  gentlemen  of  the 
day :  and  if  ]Mis3  B.  or  Lady  C.  sends  Mr.  D.  a  card  for  her 
evening  parties,  we  submit,  with  all  due  deference  to  ^Ir. 
Thackeray,  that  he  is  not  at  once  to  be  set  down  as  a  snob  for 
accepting  it,  nor  even  for  talking  a  little  the  day  after  of  the 
distinguished  persons  whose  acquaintance  he  may  have  made. 
In  the  ‘  Snob  Paixirs  ’  it  seems  taken  for  granted  that  any 
association  between  jxjrsons  of  unequal  rank,  or  any  mention  of 
a  man  or  woman  of  rank  by  a  plebeian,  implies  degradation  or 
meanness  of  some  sort.  It  Avas  the  sagacious  remark  of  Swift, 
that  very  nice  persons  must  have  very  nasty  ideivs;  and 
(if  !Mr.  Thackeray  had  not  amply  redeemed  himself  from  the 
suspicion  by  the  uniform  tone  of  ‘  Vanity  Fair’)  we  should  be 
apt  to  suspect,  upon  the  same  principle,  that  those  who  are  so 
extremely  anxious  to  bring  in  others  guilty  of  snobbishness  must 
be  snobs. 

We  have  another  fault  to  find  with  his  minor  works,  par¬ 
ticularly  discernible  in  that  clever  and  amusing  production 
of  his  entitled  ‘  !Mrs.  Perkins’  Ball.’  Why  are  the  middle 
classes  to  be  satirised  if  they  venture  to  give  parties  without 
the  means  and  appliances  of  wealth?  Why  are  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  be  prevented  dancing  except  to  Weippert’s 
music,  or  supping  except  under  Mr.  Gunter’s  presidency?  Or 
what  is  there  laughable  in  the  necessity  under  which  a  ball- 
glvcr,  in  a  house  of  limited  dimensions,  finds  herself  of  taking 
down  a  bed  to  form  a  card-room,  or  making  a  passage  or  closet 
do  duty  as  a  boudoir  f 

‘  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quara  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.* 

This  is  only  too  true ;  but  we  fairly  own  it  is  a  kind  of  fun 
we  could  never  relish.  When  Balzac  describes  the  poor  student, 
unable  to  raise  a  franc  for  a  cab,  picking  his  w’ay  along  the 
pavement  towards  the  house  where  he  is  to  meet  his  lady-love, 
till  his  visit  is  rendered  impossible,  and  all  his  hopes  are  blighted 
for  ever,  by  a  splash,  —  we  sympathise  with  him,  instead  of 
laughing  at  him ;  and  the  petty  miseries  entailed  on  the  Perkins’ 
family  by  their  hospitality  and  good-nature,  Avere  fraught,  to 
us,  with  more  melancholy  than  mirth.  The  worst  of  setting  up 
for  a  satirist  is,  that  Avhen  food  for  satire  is  no  longer  to  be 
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found  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  must  be  manufactured,  or  disco¬ 
vered  by  dint  of  a  minute  scrutiny  into  the  allowable  shifts  and 
pardonable  weaknesses  of  mankind  or  womankind. 

A  sturdy,  untravelled  friend  of  ours  once  startled  a  circle 
composed  principally  of  Oriental  travellers,  who  had  been  taking 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  conversation,  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  conviction,  that  the  East  was  a  humbug.  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  ‘  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo  in  the  steamers  of 
*  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,’  must  have  been  written 
for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  this  great  fact ;  e.  g. : 

‘  The  palace  of  the  seraglio,  the  cloister  with  marble  pillars,  the 
hall  of  the  ambassadors,  tlie  impenetrable  gate  guarded  by  eunuchs 
and  ichoglans,  has  a  romantic  look  in  print ;  but  not  so  in  reality. 
!Most  of  the  marble  is  wood,  almost  all  the  gilding  is  faded,  the  guards 
are  shabby,  the  foolish  perspectives  painted  on  the  walls  are  half 
cracked  off.  The  place  looks  like  Vauxhall  in  the  day  time.* 

He  tells  us  that  he  actually  saw  a  Turkish  lady  drive  up  to 
Sultan  Achmet’s  nvosque  in  a  Brougham,  and  felt,  on  seeing 
her,  that  the  schoolmaster  was  really  abroad.  The  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  East,  he  admits,  is  pleasingly  redolent  of  Arabian 
Nights  associations,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  penetrating 
into  the  interior  to  revel  in  them ;  — 

‘  There  lay  the  town  (Smyrna)  with  minarets  and  cypresses,  domes 
and  castles  ;  great  guns  were  firing  off,  and  the  blood*red  flag  of  the 
Sultan  fl.'iring  over  the  fort  ever  since  sunrise  ;  woods  and  mountains 
came  down  to  the  gidfs  edge,  and  as  you  looked  at  them  with  the 
telescope,  there  peeped  out  of  the  general  mass  a  score  of  pleasant 
episodes  of  Eastern  life :  there  were  cottages  with  quaint  roofs  ;  silent 
cool  kiosks,  where  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  brings  down  the  ladies  of 
the  harem.  I  saw  Hassan,  the  fisherman,  getting  his  nets  ;  and  Ali 
Baba  going  off  with  his  donkey  to  the  great  forest  for  wood.  .  .  . 

A  man  only  sees  the  miracle  once ;  though  you  yearn  after  it  ever  so, 
it  wo’nt  come  again.  I  saw  nothing  of  Ali  Baba  and  Ilassan  the  next 
time  we  came  to  Smyrna,  and  had  some  doubts  (recollecting  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  inn)  about  landing  at  all.  A  person  who  wishes  to  un¬ 
derstand  France  and  the  East  should  come  out  in  a  yacht  to  Calais  or 
Smyrna,  land  for  two  hours,  and  never  afterwards  go  back  again.’ 

This  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  observer  for  the  Celts  of  the  Green 
Island  ;  and  ‘  The  Irish  Sketch-Book  ’  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to 
*  Paddiana,’  in  sketches,  aneedotes,  and  traits  of  character,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race.  We  put  aside  for  the 
moment  the  all-important  question  whether  the  Celtish  part  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  the  finest  pisanfrg  in  Europe,  have 
been  made  idle  and  improvident  by  bad  government,  or  can  be 
made  industrious  and  provident  by  good.  That  most  of  their 
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present  misery’results  from  their  idleness  and  improvidence,  may 
be  ])laced  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  We  ask  with 
^Ir.  Thackeray  — 

*  Is  the  landlord’s  absence  the  reason  why  the  house  is  filthy,  and 
Biddy  lolls  in  the  porch  all  day  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  have  heard  people 
talk  as  if,  w’hen  Pat’s  tliatch  was  blown  off,  the  landlord  ou^ht  to  fetch 
the  straw  and  the  ladder,  and  mend  it  liimself.  People  need  not  be 
dirty,  if  they  are  ever  so  idle  ;  if  they  are  ever  so  poor,  pigs  and  men 
need  not  live  together.  Half  an  hour’s  w’ork,  and  digging  a  trench, 
might  remove  that  filthy  dunghill  from  that  filthy  window.  The 
smoke  might  as  w'ell  come  out  of  the  chimney  as  the  d(x»r.  IVh;/ 
should  not.  Tim  do  that,  instead  of  walking  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
to  a  race  ?  ’ 

The  author  declares  that  he  had  the  honour  of  seeing  only 
three  landlords  of  inns  during  the  whole  of  his  progress.  ‘  I 
‘  believe  these  gentlemen  commonly,  and  very  naturally,  prefer 
‘  riding  with  the  hounds,  or  manly  sports,  to  attendance  on  their 
‘  guests ;  and  the  landladies,  if  they  prefer  to  play  the  piano,  or 
*  to  have  a  game  of  cards  in  the  parlour,  only  show  a  taste  at 
‘  which  no  one  can  wonder ;  for  who  can  expect  a  lady  to  be 
‘  troubling  herself  w’ith  vulgar  chance-customers,  or  looking 
‘  after  Molly  in  the  bedroom,  or  waiter  Tim  lu  the  cellar?’  So 
!Molly,  when  coals  are  called  for,  brings  them  up  in  a  china 
“plate;  Tim  runs  up  to  answer  Mr.  Titmarsh’s  demand  for 
currant  jelly  w’lth  his  venison — ‘Sir,  there’s  no  jelly,  but  I’ve 
‘  brought  you  some  very  fine  lobster  sauce  ,*’  and  when  the  luggage 
on  the  public  car  is  shaken  loose  and  sent  tumbling  about  the 
ears  or  against  the  shins  of  the  passengers  through  bad  packing, 
it  has  to  be  put  in  order  by  an  English  bagman  (a  passenger), 
whilst  the  driver  stands  by  grinning,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  short  pipe  between  his  teeth!  The  provincial 
tradesmen  are  just  as  bad : 

‘  I  went  (at  Limerick)  to  buy  some  of  the  pretty  Limerick  gloves 
(they  are  chiefly  made,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  at  Cork).  I  think 
the  man  who  sold  them  had  a  patent  from  the  Queen,  or  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  or  both,  in  his  window ;  but,  seeing  a  friend  pass  just  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  shop,  he  brushed  past,  and  held  his  friend  in  conversation 
for  some  minutes,  in  the  street,  about  the  Killamey  races,  no  doubt, 
or  the  fun  going  on  at  Kilkee.  I  might  have  swept  away  a  bagful  of 
walnut  shells,  containing  the  flimsy  gloves  ;  but,  instead,  walked  out, 
making  him  a  low  bow,  and  saying  I  would  call  next  week.  He  said. 
Wouldn’t  I  wait?  and  resumed  his  conversation;  and,  no  doubt,  by 
this  way  of  doing  business,  is  making  a  handsome  independence.' 

The  Cork  Institution  is  no  less  pregnant  with  instruction 
than  the  Limerick  tradesman :  — 
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‘  The  plasters  are  spoiled  irrecoverably  for  want  of  a  sixpenny  fea¬ 
ther-brush  ;  the  dust  lies  on  the  walls,  and  nobody  seems  to  heed  it : 
two  shillings  a-year  would  have  repaired  much  of  the  evil  which  has 
happened  to  this  institution  ;  and  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  inward  dissen¬ 
sions  and  political  differences  as  causing  the  ruin  of  such  institutions. 
Kings  or  laws  don’t  cause  or  cure  dust  and  cobwebs ;  but  indolence 
leaves  them  to  accumulate  ;  and  imprudence  will  not  calculate  its 
income,  and  vanity  exaggerates  its  owm  powers  ;  and  the  fault  is  laid 
upon  that  tyrant  of  a  sister  kingdom.  The  whole  country  is  filled 
with  such  failures  :  swaggering  beginnings,  that  could  not  be  carried 
through ;  grand  enterprises,  begun  dashingly,  and  ending  in  shabby 
compromises  or  downright  ruin.’ 

After  describing  a  new  house  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  ‘  I 
*  would  lay  a  guinea  (we  should  be  happy  to  back  the  bet)  they 
‘  were  making  punch  in  that  house  before  they  could  keep  the 
‘  rain  out  of  it ;  that  they  had  a  dinner-party  and  ball  before 
‘  the  floors  were  firm,  or  the  wainscots  painted.’ 

A  writer  with  such  a  peu  and  pencil  as  ]Mr.  Thackeray’s  is 
an  acquisition  of  real  and  high  vsilue  to  our  literature,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  fear  that  he  will  either  fall  off,  or  write 
himself  out ;  for,  we  repeat,  he  is  not  a  mannerist,  and  his  range 
of  subjects  is  not  limited  to  a  class.  High  life,  middle  life,  and 
low  life,  are  (or  very  soon  will  be)  pretty  nearly  the  same  to 
him :  he  has  fancy  as  well  as  feeling ;  he  can  either  laugh  or  cry 
without  grimacing ;  he  can  skim  the  surface,  and  he  can  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  core.  Let  the  public  give  him  encouragement,  and 
let  him  give  himself  time,  and  we  fearlessly  prophesy  that  he 
will  soon  become  one  of  the  acknowledged  heads  of  his  own 
pecidiar  walk  of  literature. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Address  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Birmingham,  26th  August,  1839 ;  tcith  Postscript. 
By  the  Reverend  W.  Vernon  Harcourt.  London,  1840. 

2.  Historical  Eloge  of  James  Watt.  By  M.  Arago,  Perpetual 
Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Translated,  with 
Additional  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  James  P.  Muir- 
head,  M.A.  Oxford.  London,  1839. 

3.  Correspondence  of  the  late  James  Watt  on  his  Discovery  of  the 
Composition  of  Water  ;  with  a  Letter  from  his  Son.  Edited, 
with  Introductory  Remarks,  and  an  Appendix,  by  James 
P.  Muirhead,  F.  R.  S.  E.  London,  1846. 

T  ATE  in  the  summer  of  1783,  a  voice  went  forth  from  Paris, 
announcing  that  the  great  French  chemist,  Lavoisier, 
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(assisted  by  his  illustrious  colleague,  La  Place,)  had  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  true  nature  and  constitution  of  Water ; 
and  completely  proved  that  this  most  ancient  Element  was  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  element  at  all,  or  a  simple  and 
primary  substance  ;  but  was  truly  a  compound  body,  produced 
by  the  combination  of  two  airs  or  gases,  which  then  first  received, 
and  have  since  retained,  the  well-known  names  of  Hydrogen  and 
Oxygen,  respectively.  The  credit  of  this  great  discovery  was  of 
course  unlvei-sally  ascribed,  at  the  time,  to  these  distinguished 
j>ei-sons,  at  least  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  their  claim  to 
it  was,  by  a  very  excusable  partiality,  long  afterwards  main¬ 
tained  by  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen :  and,  for  any¬ 
thing  we  know,  may  be  still  cherished  among  them,  by  some 
particularly  patriotic  Individuals.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
England  it  was  well  known  at  the  time  to  many  men  of  science, 
both  in  Birmingham  and  in  London,  that  this  same  discovery 
had  been  fully  made,  and  clearly  announced,  several  months 
before,  both  by  Il'att  and  by  Cavendish ;  And  it  was  accordingly 
suspected  by  most  of  them,  and  actually  known  to  a  few,  not 
only  that  this  English  discovery  had  been  communicated  to  the 
French  philosophers  before  they  began  the  experiments  by 
which  it  was  ultimately  confirmed,  but  that  they  had  at  first 
expressed  their  disbelief  in  its  reality;  and  had  only  been 
induced  to  engage  in  those  experiments,  by  their  desire  to  justify 
their  original  incredulity — or  at  all  events  to  test,  by  tbe  evidence 
of  their  own  senses,  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  which  apj)eared 
too  startling  to  be  admitted  upon  any  lower  authority. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  original  experiments  and  conclusions  of 
the  English  philosophers,  though  mostly  embodied  in  contem¬ 
porary  records,  and  actually  communicated  to  a  considerable 
number  of  curious  inquirers,  had  not  been  published  in  any 
shajx!  to  the  Avorld  at  large ;  and,  eonsequently,  were  far  less 
generally  known  than  the  pirated  edition  of  them  whieh  had 
been  circulated  with  great  industry  from  Paris.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  (1784),  papers  containing  full 
.accounts  of  them,  both  by  Watt  and  by  Cavendisb,  were  pub¬ 
licly  read  at  meetings  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
sliortly  afterwards  printed  in  tbeir  Transactions.  Even  these  pub¬ 
lications,  however,  though  they  no  doubt  produced  their  effect  in 
ibis  country,  and  never  met,  we  believe,  with  contradiction  any 
where,  made  their  way  but  slowly  and  partially  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  consequently  left  the  unscrupulous  French  Disciples 
very  generally  in  possession  of- the  plumes  they  had  borrowed 
from  their  Masters.  And  it  was  not  till  two  years  later,  that 
the  scientific  world  in  general  was  furnished  with  the  means  of 
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judging  for  themselves  of  the  true  merits  of  the  question.  But, 
early  in  1786,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  then  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  address  a  letter  on  the 
subjeet  to  Dr.  Lorenz  Crell  of  Helmstadt,  the  editor  of  a  scientific 
journal  of  large  circulation,  which  was  printed  and  disseminated 
all  over  Europe  in  the  course  of  that  year.  In  this  letter  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  world  had  then  the  opportunity  of 
reading  the  following  memorable  revelation ;  which,  as  bearing 
materially  on  every  point  and  stage  of  this  controversy,  we 
think  it  necessary,  thus  early,  to  give  to  our  readers  entire ;  — 

‘  I  can  certainly  give  you  the  best  account  of  the  dispute  about  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  artificial  generation  of  water ;  as  1  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instrument  through  which  the  first  news  of  the  discovery  which 
had  been  already  made,  was  communicated  to  M.  Lavoisier.  The 
following  is  a  short  statement  of  the  history  :  — 

‘  “In  the  spring  of  1783,  Mr.  Cavendish  communicated  to  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  his  particular  friends,  the  result 
of  some  experiments  with  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  occu¬ 
pied  ;  and  he  showed  us  that,  out  of  them,  he  must  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  dephlogisticated  air  was  nothing  else  than  water  deprived 
of  Its  phlogiston,  and,  vice  versa,  that  water  was  dephlogisticated  air 
united  with  phlogiston.  About  the  same  time  the  news  was  brought 
to  London,  that  Mr.  Watt,  of  Birmingham,  had  been  induced  by 
some  observations  to  form  a  similar  opinion.  Soon  after  this,  I  went 
to  Paris,  and  in  the  company  of  M.  Lavoisier,  and  some  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  I  gave  some  account  of  these  new 
experiments,  and  of  the  opinions  founded  on  them.  They  replied, 
that  they  had  already  he.ard  something  of  the  experiments ;  and,  pai‘- 
ticularly,  that  Dr.  Priestley  had  repeated  them.  They  did  not  doubt 
that,  in  such  a  manner,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  might  be 
obtained  ;  but  they  felt  convinced  that  it  could  not  come  near  to  the 
weight  of  the  two  species  of  air  employed ;  ow  ir/u’c/f  account  it  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  water  formed  or  produced  out  of  the  two  hinds 
of  air,  but  as  already  contained  in,  and  united  with,  the  airs,  and 
merely  deposited  on  their  combustion.  This  opinion  was  held  by  M. 
Lavoisier,  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  who  conferred  on 
the  subject ;  but  as  the  experiment  appeared  to  them  very  remarkable, 
they  unanimously  re<iuested  M.  Lavoisier,  who  possessed  all  the  ne¬ 
cessary  apparatus,  to  repeat  the  experiment,  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale,  as  early  as  possible.  This  he  complied  with  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1783.  From  his  own  account  of  these  experiments,  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  appears  that  he  had  not  then  formed  the  opinion  that  water 
was  composed  of  dephlogisticated  and  infiammable  airs;  for  he  expected 
that  a  sort  of  acid  would  be  produced  by  their  union.  In  general, 
^I.  Lavoisier  cannot,  perhaps,  be  convicted  of  having  said  anything 
directly  contrary  to  truth:  but  it  can  still  less  be  doubted  that  he 
concealed  a  part  of  the  truth  ;  for  he  must  have  acknowledged  that  I 
had,  some  days  before,  apprised  him  of  Mr.  Cavendish’s  experiments  5 
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whereas,  the  expression  ‘  il  nous  opprit  ’  conveys  the  idea  that  I  had 
not  informed  him  of  them  till  that  very  day.  In  like  manner,  he  has 
omitted  the  very  material  circumstance,  that  his  experiments  were 
made  in  consequence  of  my  haring  so  informed  him.  He  should  like¬ 
wise  have  stated,  not  only  that  Mr.  Cavendish  had  obtained  ‘  une 
‘  quantite  d’eau  tri-s  sensible,’  but  that  the  water  so  obtained  was 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  two  airs  added  together.  And,  especially 
he  should  have  added,  that  I  had  made  him  acquainted  with  Messrs. 
Cavendish  and  Watt's  conclusions ;  namely,  that  water,  and  not  an 
acid  or  any  other  substance,  was  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
inflammable  and  dephlogisticated  airs.  But  these  conclusions  opened 
the  way  to  M.  Lavoisier’s  present  theory,  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
Mr.  Cavendish’s,  except  that  he  accommodates  it  to  his  old  theory, 
which  denies  the  existence  of  phlogiston.  M.  Monge’s  experiments 
(of  which  he  speaks  as  made  about  tl»e  same  time),  were  in  fact  not 
made  till  pretty  long,  I  believe  at  least  two  months,  after  M.  Lavoi¬ 
sier’s  own ;  and  were  undertaken  on  receiving  information  of  them. 
The  wdiole  of  this  history  will  clearly  show  you  that  M.  Lavoisier, 
instead  of  being  led  to  the  discovery  by  merely  following  up  the 
experiments  begun  with  M.  Bucquet  in  1777,  was  induced  to  institute 
such  experiments  solely  by  the  account  he  received  from  me  of  our 
English  exj)eriments ;  and,  that  he  really  discovered  nothing  but  what 
had  been  before  pointed  out  to  him  to  hare  been  previously  made  out 
and  demonstrated  in  England.”  ’ 

This  seems,  and  in  our  opinion  is,  conclusive  as  to  the  French 
claim  to  the  discovery.  But  as  it  has  been  sunnised,  in  palliation 
of  the  disingenuousness  which  it  appears  to  impute  to  most 
eminent  and  meritorious  individuals,  that  Blagden,  when  thus 
writing  at  the  distance  of  two  years,  may  have  misrecollected 
the  extent  of  the  information  he  had  given  verbally  to  the 
Parisians  so  long  before,  it  is  fortunate  that  Ave  can  now 
show,  from  documents  recently  brought  to  light,  that  he  had 
openly  given  the  same  account  immediately  on  his  return  to  this 
country ;  and  desired  it  to  be  communicated,  on  his  authority,  to 
those  whom  it  most  concerned.  In  a  letter  accordingly  addressed 
to  Watt  by  Kirwan,  in  December,  1783,  immediately  after  the 
foi-merhad  first  heard  of  the  French  experiments,  and  expressed 
his  suspicions  of  their  origin,  he  says,  ‘  Lavoisier  certainly  learned 

*  your  theory  (not  experiments  merely,  but  theory,)  from  Dr. 
‘  Blagden,  —  who  first  had  it  from  Mr.  Cavendish;  and  afterwards 
‘  from  your  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  which  he  heard  read ;  and  ex- 
‘  plained  the  whole  minutely  to  Lavoisier,  last  July  (mistake  for 
‘  June).  This  he  authorised  me  to  tell  you.'  And  Cavendish  himself, 
in  his  paper,  read  in  January,  1784,  put  openly  on  the  record  of 
the  Royal  Society,  that,  ‘  during  the  last  summer  a  friend  of 

*  mine  gave  an  account  of  these  experiments  to  ^I.  Lavoisier,  as 

*  well  as  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  that  dephlogisticated 
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*  air  is  only  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston :  but  at  that  time 

*  M.  Lavoisier  was  so  far  from  thinking  any  such  opinion 

*  warranted,  that,  till  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  the  ex- 
‘  periment,  he  had  difficulty  in  believing  that  nearly  the  whole 
‘  of  the  two  airs  could  be  converted  into  water.’ 

These,  we  think,  w’erc  public  enough  challenges  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  French  discovery ;  and  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  any 
champion  ever  appeared  to  take  them  up.  The  consequence 
has  accordingly  been,  that  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  world  has 
gradually  settled  down  in  favour  of  the  English  discoverers ;  and, 
that  even  the  nationality  of  Frenchmen  has  at  last  given  w'ay  to 
this  universal  conviction.  In  his  eloge  of  Cavendish,  in  1812* 
Ikl.  Cuvier  distinctly  admitted,  that  Lavoisier  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  that  eminent  chemist ;  and  now  we  have  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  first  of 
French  chemists,  ^I.  Arago  and  M.  Dumas,  uniting  to  repudiate 
the  obsolete  pretensions  of  their  countrymen  —  and  distinctly 
awarding  the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery  to  Watt.  It  is  be¬ 
tween  these  two  English  competitors,  therefore,  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  has  now  come  to  depend ;  and  the  questions  we  are  about 
to  consider,  and,  if  possible,  to  determine,  are.  Whether  Watt  or 
Cavendish  was  the  first  to  discover  and  announce  the  true  com¬ 
position  of  water  ?  whether  they  were  both  independent,  though 
not  simultaneous,  discoverers?  or  whether  either  was  indebted 
for  his  conclusions  to  the  labours  or  speculations  of  the  other  ? 

On  some  of  these  points  we  fear  there  may  still  be  differences 
of  opinion  among  candid  and  judicious  inquirers ;  but  on  most  of 
them  we  think  there  is  no  longer  room  for  dispute :  And  as,  at 
all  events,  we  have  now  all  the  materials  for  decision  which  we 
can  ever  hope  to  obtain,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  pre¬ 
sume,  that  a  controversy  which  began  in  1783,  and  has  already 
outlasted  the  longest  Chancery  suit  on  record,  should  at  length 
be  found  ripe  for  judgment.  In  assuming  the  function  of 
judging  of  it,  we  do  not  fear  to  be  reminded  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  for  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality — the  deep  respect 
and  admiration  which  we  feel  for  both  the  competitors  securing 
us,  we  trust,  from  any  serious  risk  of  violating  such  a  pledge : 
And,  strong  as  our  individual  convictions  or  impressions  may  be 
on  some  points  still  liable  to  dispute,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  shall  not  be  betrayed  into  any  expression  which  should  raise 
a  question  as  to  the  perfect  fairness  of  our  intentions.  The 
great  original  facts,  by  which  we  think  the  issue  must  be  deter¬ 
mined,  are  so  proved  by  contemporary  writings  as  to  admit  of  no 
serious  dispute;  and  though  there  are  subordinate  matters  as  to 
which  the  testimony  is  less  conclusive,  the  only  substantial  dif- 
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ficultics  will  be  found  to  relate  rather  to  the  construetlon  than 
to  the  credit  of  the  evidence.  In  any  view,  however,  it  is  neees- 
sary  that  we  should  begin  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts. 

In  1777,  Macquer,  an  eminent  Freneh  chemist,  in  burning  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  mr  at  the  mouth  of  an  open  bottle,  and 
holding  a  cool  porcelain  saucer  over  the  dame,  observed  that  it 
deposited  distinet  drops  of  a  elear  liquor,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  nothing  but  pure  water  ;  but  did  not  think  of  making  this 
appearance  the  subjeet  of  any  further  investigation.  In  April, 
1781,  Mr.  Warltire,  an  ingenious  lecturer  on  ehemistry  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  fired,  by  the  eleetrie  spark,  a  considerable  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  an  inflammable  gas  (whieh  seems  to  have  been 
hydrogen)  in  a  close  glass  vessel ;  and  observed  not  only  that 
most  of  the  airs  had  disappeared,  but  that  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
when  it  cooled,  was  covered  with  a  deto  or  moisture ;  which  they 
both  took  to  be  water:  But  did  not  weigh  or  examine — as  their 
only  object  in  making  the  experiment  was  to  aseertain,  by  care¬ 
fully  weighing  the  apparatus  before  and  after  the  explosion, 
whether  the  liffht  and  heat  which  escaped,  and  were  dissipated  in 
the  course  of  it,  were  or  were  not  ponderable  substances.  The 
experiment  itself,  however,  being  published  soon  after  by 
Priestley,  became  known  to  Cavendish,  who,  in  the  course  of 
that  and  the  following  year  (1781  and  1782)  repeated  it,  with 
many  most  patient  and  elaborate  variations :  in  the  course  of 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  ascertained,  that  something  about 
two  volumes  of  hydrogen  (or  inflammable  air  from  the  metals,  as 
he  terms  it,)  being  exploded  in  a  close  vessel  with  one  of  oxygen, 
(the  dephlogistlcated  air  of  those  times,)  the  airs  disappeared  to 
within  one-fiftieth  part  of  their  original  bulk  ;  and  in  their  place 
a  quantity  of  water  was  deposited,  nearly  equal  in  weight  to 
that  of  the  gases  employed.  In  short,  though  the  proeesses  w'ere 
condueted  with  far  less  care  and  aceuracy  than  those  afterwards 
instituted  by  Lavoisier,  Monge,  Berzelius,  or  Dumas,  it  is  not, 
we  think,  to  be  denied  that  Cavendish  then  performed  those  ex¬ 
periments,  and  observed  those  results,  from  which,  either  he 
himself  at  the  time,  or  Watt  at  an  after  time,  or  he  again  after 
W att,  drew  the  grand  and  momentous  conclusion,  that  water  was 
not  a  simple  but  a  compound  body ;  and  that  it  was  composed 
of  the  two  gases  we  have  mentioned,  eombined  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  now  specified.  But  it  is  most  remarkable,  that  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  note-book  or  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  at  the  time,  and 
in  very  great  detail,  the  whole  series  of  these  experiments,  there 
is  no  direet  or  express  notice  or  intimation  that  he  had  actually 
drawn  that  conclusion,  or  made  the  great  discovery  which  it 
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implies.  The  nearest  approach  to'it  is,  that  he  repeatedly  speaks 
of  the  water  as  having  been  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  glass 
—  an  expression  properly  descriptive  of  its  mere  depositation 
from  the  steam  or  vapour,  under  the  form  of  which  it  had  first 
appeared :  And,  there  certainly  is  no  sort  of  evidence  that  he  ever 
intimated  such  a  conclusion  to  any  one  till  very  long  after.  The 
experiments,  themselves,  however,  he  did  communicate  to  Priest¬ 
ley,  apparently  about  the  end  of  1782  or  beginning  of  1783.  And 
this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  case  of  his  illustrious  competitor. 

Priestley  was  then  resident  at  or  near  Birmingham,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Watt,  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  lived  in  great  friendship  and  intimacy;  and  to  have 
been  associated  with  him,  indeed,  in  many  of  his  philosophical 
researches.  Priestley  was  then  much  occupied  with  a  notion 
that  water  might  be  converted  into  a  permanent  gas  or  air 
(which  Watt  also  had  long  thought  probable),  and  accordingly 
proceeded  with  much  eagerness  to  repeat  Cavendish’s  (or 
rather  his  own  and  Warltire’s)  experiments,  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  In  some  of  these  he  found,  or,  at  least  reported 
to  AV'att  that  he  had  found,  that  on  detonating  oxygen  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  inflammable  air,  the  whole  of  both  airs 
disappeared  to  witliin  about  one  two-hundredth  part  of  their 
original  volume;  and  left  in  their  place  a  quantity  of  pure 
water  equal,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  to  the  weight  of  the 
gases  consumed.  How  this  communication  was  made  does  not 
exactly  appear ;  but  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  correspondence 
preserved,  it  is  most  ^  likely  to  have  occurred  in  conversa¬ 
tions  between  the  parties,  who  were  continually  meeting ;  and 
there  is  every  probability,  indeed,  that  at  some  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  Watt  was  personally  present.  But,  however  his  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  facts  was  obtained,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
so  early  as  21st  and  22d  April,  1783,  Watt  wrote  to  Dr.  Black, 
to  Priestley  himself,  and  to  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  that 
*  he  had  found  out  the  cause’  or  interpretation  of  these  re¬ 
markable  phenomena ;  and  become  satisfied  that  water  was 
not  a  simple  but  a  composite  substance,  and  that  its  ingredients 
were  the  two  airs  which  have  been  mentioned,  combined  in  the 
proper  proportions.  The  precise  terms  of  these  announcements 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  cite ;  but  for  the  present  it 
is  enough  to  remark,  that,  if  they  amounted  to  a  true  account  of 
the  composition  of  water,  the  letters  containing  them  (which  are 
all  now  printed)  undoubtedly  constitute  the  very  first  record 
and  announcement  of  the  fact  that  is  yet  known  to  exist.  It 
may  also  be  observed  in  passing  (though  we  may  recur  again  to 
this  topic  also),  that  Priestley  never  pretended  to  have  drawn  this 
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bold  conclusion  for  himself  —  but  always  spoke  of  it  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  or.  theory  of  Watt;  and,  though  at  one  time  professing  to 
think  it  ‘  highly  probable,’  (for  he  never  got  farther,)  ended  by 
entirely  repudiating  it ;  and  died,  we  rather  think,  the  very  last 
unbeliever  in  a  discovery,  to  which  he  was  thought  at  one  time 
to  have  materially  contributed. 

In  the  mean  time  Watt’s  letter  to  him  was  copied  out,  with 
some  slight  corrections,  on  26th  April,  1783,  and  again  trans¬ 
mitted,  of  that  date,  to  Priestley  in  London,  with  a  request  that 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  along  with  a  paper  of 
Priestley’s  own  on  *  Phlogiston,  and  the  apparent  conversion  of 
‘  water  into  air ;  ’  in  which  some,  though  apparently  but  a  very  few, 
of  the  experiments  on  which  Watt  had  founded  his  conclusion 
were  detailed.  This  letter  was  accordingly  received  by  Priestley, 
who  ‘  after  showing  it  to  several  members  of  the  Society,’  de¬ 
livered  it  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  their  respected  president:  But  it 
was  not  publicly  read  till  the  year  after,  in  consequence  of  a 
request  to  that  effect  from  Watt,  who  wished  to  verify  some  of 
his  observations  by  farther  ex{)eriments.  But  it  is  stated,  in  tho 
note  ])rinted  along  w'ith  it  in  the  Transactions,  that  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  president,  and  of  course  accessible  to  the  Fel¬ 
lows,  till  it  was  finally  read,  as  a  separate  paper,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  22d  April,  1784. 

Hitherto,  all  the  dates  —  and  it  is  needless  to  say  of  w’hat  vital 
importance  they  are  in  such  a  question  as  this — are  precisely 
ascertained;  and  all  the  facts  incontrovertibly  established  by 
extant  contemporary  documents.  But  ^ye  come  now  to  occur¬ 
rences,  the  dates  of  which  are  comparatively  vague  and  indefinite, 
and  the  evidence,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  less  absolute  authority. 
We  refer  to  the  statements  (already  cited)  in  Blagden’s  letter  to 
Crell,  that  ‘  in  the  spring  of  1783,’  and  ‘  aiwut  the  time’ 
when  news  of  Watt’s  conclusion  had  come  to  London,  and 
*  recently  before’  he  himself  went  to  Paris,  (all  we  know  of 
w'hich  is,  tliat  he  was  there  several  days  before  24th  June,) 
Cavendish  mentioned  verbally,  and  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
to  him,  and  some  other  *  particular  friends,’  (not  named,)  that 
he  had  j>erformed  the  exiMjriments  already  referred  to,  and  also 
drawn  from  them  a  conclusion  similar  to  Watt’s,  as  to  the  compo¬ 
site  nature  and  actual  ingredients  of  water ;  though  it  is  not  said 
that  he  then  stated  at  what  time  he  had  drawn  that  conclusion. 
It  may  be  necessary  hereafter  to  observe  farther  upon  this  evi¬ 
dence  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  substantially  correct,  we  have  now 
only  to  remark,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication,  or  sur¬ 
mise  even,  in  any  quarter,  that  it  ever  came  to  Watt’s  know¬ 
ledge  ;  though,  before  forwarding  a  fresh  copy  of  his  April  letter,. 
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along  with  the  Eupplonient  addressed  to  De  Luc  in  the  and  of 
November,  1783,' if  apjwars  that  he  had  heard  something  of.  the 
alleged  dis^ioveriCs  of  the  French  academicians,  and  expressed  a 
strong  siispiuion  (knowing  nothing*  ‘-ifi.  yot.  of*31agden’s  actual 
communication)  that  they  had,  in  some  way  hi  another,  got  notice 
and  availed  themselves  of  what  he  never  ceased  to  consider  as  his 
original  discovery :  But  he  had  obviously  at  this  time  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  rival  at  home.  At  last,  however,  in  January, 
1784,  Cavendish  had  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  long  and 
elaborate  paper,  in  which  his  experiments  are  very  fully  detailed, 
and  the  inference,  as  to  the  composition  of  water,  substantially 
drawn  —  though,  we  must  say,  far  less  confidently  and  directly 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  to  whom  it  had  long 
been  familiar.  The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all,  however,  is,  that, 
while  the  experiments  themselves  are  anxiously  stated  to  have 
been  all  made  in  1781  and  1782,  it  is  no  where  set  down,  or 
even  indirectly  intimated,  at  w'hat  time  this  inference  from  them 
was  made. 

Watt,  not  then  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  busy  with 
his  steam  enjiines  at  Birmingham,  heard  nothing  for  some  time 
of  this  paper ;  nor,  indeed,  did  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
friend  De  Luc  for  many  w’eeks  after  its  reading.  But  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1784,  that  learned  person  writes,  in  some  pertur¬ 
bation,  to  his  friend,  ‘  Mr.  Cavendish  has  had  a  long  paper  read 

*  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  combustion  of  the  two  airs,  &c. ; 

‘  1  have  just  read  it ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  what  I  shall 

*  tell  you  of  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure  to  write  :  but  the  sum 
‘  is,  that  he  expounds  and  adopts  your  system,  word  for  tcord,  and 

*  never  mentions  your  name !  ’  A  few  days  after,  he  forwards 
an  abstract  of  the  paper ;  and  concludes  some  observations  on  it 
by  saying,  that  ‘  it  is  still  possible'  that  Cavendish  may  not 
have  stolen  from  him ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  pru¬ 
dent,  with  a  view  to  his  pecuniary  interests,  not  to  make  ene¬ 
mies  by  saying  too  much  about  it ;  but  rather  to  content  himself 
with  carefully  authenticating,  and  putting  on  record,  the  actual 
date  of  his  own  discovery,  and  leaving  it  to  time  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice.  Watt’s  answer  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted ;  ‘  I  by 

*  no  means  wish  to  make  any  illiberal  attack  on  Mr.  Cavendish. 
‘  It  is  barely  possible  that  he  may  have  heard  nothing  of  my 
‘  theory  ;  but,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  Avhen  he  found  a  man  in 
‘  bed  with  his  wife,  “  I  suspect  something  !  " 

‘  As  to  what  you  say  of  making  myself  des  jaloux,  that  would 
‘  weigh  little  with  me ;  for,  were  I  convinced  I  had  had/ow/  play 
‘  — if  I  did  not  assert  my  right,  it  would  either  be  from  a  con- 
‘  tempt  for  the  modicum  of  reputation  which  could  result  from 
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*  such  a'tlieory,  from  the  conviction  of  my  “own  mind  that  I  was 

*  thorr  superior,  or  from  that  indolence  which  makes  it  easier 

*  to  me  to  bear  wrongs  than  to  seek  redress.  In  point  of  inte- 

*  rest,  in  so  faras’  connected  with  money,  that  would  be  no  bar ;  for 

*  though  I  am  dependent  on ‘the  favour  of  the  public,  I  am  not 

*  on  Mr.  C - ,  or  his  friends ;  and  could  despise  the  united 

‘  power  of  “  tlve  illustrious  house  of  Cavendish  f  as  Mr.  Fox  calls 

*  them. 

‘  You  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  pride  in  my  cha- 

*  racter :  and  it  does  not  seem  very  consistent  with  the  difiidcnce 
‘  which  attends  my  conduct  in  general.  But  I  am  diffident, 

*  because  I  am  seldom  certain  that  1  am  in  the  right ;  and 
‘  because  I  pay  resi)ect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  where  I  think 
‘  they  merit  it.  At  present,  me  sens  un  jmi  hlesse.  It  seems 
‘  hard  that,  in  the  first  attempt  I  have  made  to  lay  anything 
‘  before  the  public,  I  should  be  thus  anticipated.’ 

He  ended,  however,  by  substantially  taking  his  friend’s  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  applying  to  the  sccrcUiry  of  the  Koyal  Society  to  have 
his  original  letter  to  Priestley  (of  2l8t  and  26th  April,  1783,) 
read  at  an  early  meeting  of  that  hotly ;  expressly  stating  that 
‘  his  only  reason  for  wishing  this  was,  to  show  what  his  ideas 
‘  on  the  subject  w’cre,  at  the  time  it  was  written.'  This,  sis  we 
liave  already  seen,  was  almost  immediately  complied  with ;  and 
that  letter  separately  read  on  the  22d  April,  1784;  the  sub¬ 
sequent  communication  to  De  Luc  on  the  same  subject  being 
also  read  on  the  29th  April,  and  10th  May  following.  When 
these  two  papers,  however,  came  to  be  printed,  it  was  suggested 
hy  Blaydcn  (lately  appointed  secretary),  that  they  should  be 
incorporated  into  one  article;  to  which  Watt,  with  his  habitual 
facility,  at  once  assented ;  and  left  the  whole  sujierintendcnce  of 
the  printing,  without  even  caring  to  see  the  proof-sheets,  to  his 
correspondent ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  stipulated  that 
all  that  was  in  the  original  letter  of  April  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  inverted  commas  in  the  consolidated  publication; 
and  that  a  note  should  be  added  purjiorting  that  ‘  the  letter  of 
‘  April  was  received  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  London ;  who,  after 

*  showing  it  to  several  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  delivered  it 

*  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  president;  with  a  request  that  it 

*  might  be  read  at  some  of  the  public  meetings.  But  liefore 
‘  that  could  be  complied  with,  the  author,  having  heanl  of  Dr. 
‘  Priestley’s  new  experiments,  begged  that  the  reading  might  be 

*  delayed.  The  letter  ivas,  therefore,  reserved  till  the  22d  of 
‘  April  last,  ivhen  it  was  read  before  the  Society.’  All  this  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  the  pajier,  with  this  note  annexed,  finally 
committed  to  the  press  in  August  1784  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  analogous  communication  of  Cavcndisli. 
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These  two  rival  papers,  accordingly,  now  stand  amicably 
together,  and  with  the  right  dates,  in  the  seventy-fourth  volume 
of  the  Transactions:  But  in  the  separate  copies  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  issued  for  circulation  among  the  Fellows,  and  the  friends 
of  the  authors,  there  was  an  unlucky  interchange  of  these  dates  — 
Cavendish’s  j)aper  being  there  stated  as  read  (there  being  no  date 
of  writing)  bn  the  I5th  January,  1783,  instead  of  1784;  and 
"Watt’s  letter  to  De  Luc  (embodying  the  ])rior  one  to  Priestley  )  as 
of  the  30th  November,  1784,  instead  of  1783.  A  brother  jour¬ 
nalist,  we  observe  (‘  North  British  Keview’  for  November,  1846), 
is  of  opinion  that  this  palpable  blunder  was  truly  occasioned  by 
a  dishonest  attempt  on  the  ])art  of  Blagden  to  give  an  unfair 
advantage  to  his  friend  Cavendish.  But  we  must  say  that  we 
see  no  grounds  for  imputing  so  unworthy,  and  so  shallow  a  device 
to  these  respectable  individuals — though  we  can  well  understand 
that,  when  it  first  came  to  Watt’s  knowledge,  he  must  have 
heartily  repented  having  left  the  correction  of  the  press  to  any 
hands  but  his  own.  Though  he  notices  the  blunder,  however, 
in  a  letter  to  De  Luc  in  June,  1786,  he  never  appears  to  have 
made  any  public  reclamation  on  the  subject ;  and  seems,  indeed, 
after  having  thus  registered  his  claim,  to  have  given  way  to  his 
natural  dislike  of  wrangling  and  controversy,  and  been  contented 
to  abide  the  final  award  of  the  judicious,  upon  a  matter  as  to 
which  we  have  already  seen  that  he  was  at  the  time,  and  now 
learn,  from  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  his  son,  that  ho 
always  remained,  far  enough  from  being  indifferent. 

In  the  interesting  letter  of  the  present  Mr.  James  Watt,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  ^Ir.  Muirhead’s  publication,  he  states  that,  ‘  whenever 
‘  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  w’ater  was  spoken  of  in 
‘  presence  of  my  father,  he  calmly,  but  uniformly,  sustained  his 

*  claim  to  the  discovery'  But  when  urged  to  expose  any  mis¬ 
representations  that  had  been  published  in  regard  to  it,  answered 
that  ‘  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  by  putting  his  case  on 
‘  record,  in  his  papers  and  note  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 

*  and  should  leave  posterity  to  decide.’  He  had  matters,  indeed, 
if  not  of  higher  interest,  at  least  of  more  immediate  urgency,  to 
attend  to ;  and,  accordingly,  after  carefully  collecting,  doequet- 
tlng,  and  laying  aside  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  on  the 
subject  up  to  1786,  he  appears  to  have  returned  very  contentedly 
to  complete  his  magnificent  improvements  on  the  steam  engine, 
and  to  have  concerned  himself  but  little  about  the  fate  of  this, 
his  still  greater  achievement  in  chemistry.  Cavendish,  in  like 
manner — and,  it  may  be,  from  the  same  reasons — seems  to  have 
been  equally  willing  to  leave  his  case,  as  it  stood,  to  the  um¬ 
pirage  of  coming  time ;  and  never,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  made 
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any  answer  to  the  statements  in  Watt’s  papers:  and  it  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  know,  as  we  now  do  from  the  letter  already  referred  to, 
that  these  two  distinguished  individuals  soon  after  became  ])er- 
sonally  acquainted,  ‘  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  each  other.’ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  great  Umpire  to  whom  they  had  both 
referred,  does  not  seem  ‘to  have  been  in  any  haste  to  come  to  a 
decision ;  and  the  world  of  science  may  be  said,  for  a  long  time, 
to  have  accepted  the  great  revelation  that  had  been  made  to 
them,  without  manifesting  any  cxtraortlinary  anxiety  to  adjust 
the  rival  claims  of  those  from  whom  it  had  been  received.  On 
the  Continent  indeed,  many  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
continued  to  give  the  whole  credit  of  it  to  the  French  academi¬ 
cians  ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that,  when  any  English  name  was 
associated  with  theirs,  it  was  far  more  frequently  that  of  Caven¬ 
dish  than  of  Watt.  But  this,  we  think,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
on  grounds  quite  apart  from  any  considerate  recognition  of  the 
su])eiiority  of  his  claims.  In  the  first  place,  Cavendish  had 
been  far  longer  and  more  conspicuously  known  as  a  chemist — 
Watt’s  reputation  being  almost  exclusively  that  of  an  inventive 
mechanician  and  engineer.  Secondly  —  and  this  is  far  more 
material  —  Lavoisier,  in  the  scanty  and  Imperfect  notice  he 
takes,  in  his  Memoire,  of  Blagden’s  communication  of  the  English 
experiments,  gives  the  name  of  Cavendish  only,  as  connected  with 
them,  and  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Watt;  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  named  by  Blagden  (perliaps  not  very  wil¬ 
lingly)  as  in  pari  casu  in  all  respects  with  the  other.  Finally, 
the  blunder  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  dates  of  the  rival 
papers,  on  their  first  and  separate  publication,  must  necessarily 
have  led  many  to  the  conclusion  that  Cavendish’s  priority  was 
unquestionable ;  nor  will  any  one  be  disposed  to  undervalue  the 
effect  of  this  accident,  when  he  finds  tbit,  even  in  1808,  Cuvier, 
in  his  ‘  Rapport  Historique,’  was  so  far  misled  by  it,  as  to  give 
that  erroneous  date,  of  January  1783,  as  that  of  the  reading  of 
his  paper. 

In  this  country,  however,  where  the  interest  of  the  question 
was  greater,  and  the  materials  for  deciding  it  more  accessible, 
the  suffrages  of  the  wise  have  been  very  differently  divided ; 
altliough  we  must  say  that,  during  the  joint  lives  of  the 
parties,  no  very  eareful  or  accurate  investigation  of  its  merits 
can  be  said  to  have  been  undertaken.  Cavendish  died  in  1810, 
and  Watt  in  1819;  and  before  the  first  of  those  dates,  though 
the  merit  of  the  discovery  was,  perhaps,  most  frequently  as¬ 
signed  to  Cavendish,  by  writers  who,  for  the  most  part,  touched 
but  incidentally  on  the  question,  there  was  yet  no  want  of 
persons,  of  at  least  equal  authority,  who  gave  the  palm  to 
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Watt.  Nicholson,  in  his  ‘  Chemical  Dictionary,’  published  in 
1795,  as  well  as  in  his  earlier  translation  of  ‘  Fourcroy,’ 
divided  the  prize  between  them.  But  the  writer  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  Water  in  the  third  edition  of  the  ‘  Ency- 
‘  clopaidia  Britannica,’  published  in  1797,  distinctly  says  that 
‘  Watt  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  fonned  the 
‘  true  theory.’  In  the  annotated  edition  of  Fourcroy,  too,  by 
the  late  Dr.  John  Thomson  of  Edinburgh  (1798),  the  very 
learned  editor  subjoins  this  note  to  his  author’s  citation  of  Ca¬ 
vendish  as  the  discoverer  in  virtue  of  his  paper  of  1784 :  — ‘It 
‘  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  same  inference  had  been  made 
‘  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
‘  Dr.  Priestley,  in  April,  1783.’  In  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson’s 
Chemistry  of  1804,  and  Murray’s  of  1806,  while  both  are 
allowed  to  have  been  independent  discoverers,  the  priority  is 
distinctly  assigned  to  Watt ;  and  in  a  very  early  number  of  this 
journal  (1803),  Lord  Brougham,  after  mentioning  the  experi¬ 
ments  so  often  referred  to,  says,  with  becoming  caution,  that, 

‘  reasoning  from  these  facts,  some  ingenious  men,  particularly 
‘  Mr.  Watt,  had  deduced  the  conclusion  that  water  is  a  com- 
‘  pound  of  the  two  airs,  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
‘  their  latent  heat.’  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  too,  in  a  lecture 
which  his  brother  supposes  to  have  been  written  in  1806,  thus 
nicely  apportions  the  shares  of  merit  due  to  the  two  still  living 
competitors :  —  ‘In  1781  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  a  process  conceived 
‘  with  his  usual  sagacity,  and  executed  with  his  usual  precision, 
‘  showed  that  when  common  air  and  hydrogen  were  exploded 
‘  together,  the  product  was  pure  water,  exactly  corresponding 
‘  in  weight  to  the  gas  consumed.  And  Mr.  Watt,  reasoning  on 
‘  this  experiment,  formed  the  conclusion,  that  water  consisted  of 
‘  pure  and  inflammable  air,  deprived  of  much  latent  heat.’  And 
finally,  no  less  a  person  than  Dsdton  says,  in  his  ‘  New  System 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,’  published  in  1810,  that  ‘the  composi- 
‘  tion  and  decomposition  of  water  were  now  severally  ascertained ; 
‘the  former  by  Watt  and  Cavendish;  the  latter  by  Lavoi- 
‘  sier  and  Meusnier.’  The  names  are  here  put  on  the  same  line, 
— except  that  Watt’s  is  put  first.  But  in  his  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  published  only  two  years  later,  after  mentioning 
Cavendish’s  paper  of  1784,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  states  more 
explicitly,  ‘Mr.  Watt  had  previously  drawn  the  same  conclusion 
‘  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Warltire.’ 

So  matters  stood  during  the  lives  of  the  parties,  and  while 
many  of  the  materials  for  judgment,  now  before  the  public,  were 
not  accessible  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  controversy ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  not  till  after  Watt’s  death  in  1819,  that  any 
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thing  like  a  complete  Investigation  was  possible.  On  that  event, 
the  whole  papers  and  correspondence  in  his  repositories  came, 
of  course,  into  the  hands  of  his  only  surviving  son,  the  present 
worthy  inheritor  of  his  name ;  and,  ujwn  examination,  produced 
60  strong  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  father’s  claims,  as 
almost  to  determine  him  to  make  an  immediate  publication. 
Before  taking  this  step,  however,  he  naturally  thought  of  con¬ 
sulting  his  learned  friend  and  neighbour  ISIr.  John  Corrie,  the 
President  of  the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Society ;  who,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  documents,  concurred  entirely  in  the 
same  view  of  their  imjwrt;  and  in  the  following  summer  he  again 
submitted  the  whole  evidence  to  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  late  Dr.  W.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  probably  the  very 
highest  authority  that  could  then  have  been  referred  to  on  such 
a  subject.  The  result  of  his  examination  is  fortunately  pre¬ 
served  in  a  letter  from  him  of  June,  1820,  of  which  we  cite 
only  this  material  i)ass.agc.  After  stating  that  he  had  atten¬ 
tively  considered  the  published  pa]x*r8  of  Watt  and  Cavendish, 
and  the  other  documents  left  with  him,  he  says,  ‘  It  is  cs- 
‘  tablished  beyond  .all  dispute,  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  that 

*  your  father  was  the  first  to  interpret  rightly  the  important 

*  experiments  showing  the  synthesis  of  water.  The  first,  too, 

*  who  had  the  sagacity  to  draw  the  right  conclusion  from  the 

*  exi^crimcnts  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  to  take  that  view  of  the 

*  constitution  of  water,  which,  up  to  this  time,  continues  to  be 

*  received  by  philosophers  as  the  true  one.’  As  Mr.  Harcourt 
has  fallen  into  some  strange  mistake  as  to  Dr.  Henry’s  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  may,  perhaps,  suggest  that  he  had  subse¬ 
quently  seen  reason  to  change  that  which  is  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  right  to  mention,  that  Dr.  Henry  not  having  seen  the 
originals  of  the  correspondence  when  he  wrote  the  letter  now 
cited,  the  present  ^Ir.  Watt  took  an  op|)ortunity  of  submitting 
them  to  him,  when  on  a  visit  to  him  in  1836  ;  when  they  were 
again  carefully  gone  over,  and  strongly  corroborated  his  original 
impression.  This  fact,  which  we  should  readily  take  on  Mr. 
Watt’s  own  statement  (at  p.  v.  of  his  letter  to  !Muirhead),  is 
fortunately  confirmed  by  a  recent  letter  from  his  son.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Henry,  which  states,  ‘  My  father,  I  tlistinctly  remember,  came 
‘  from  his  last  visit  to  you,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  docu- 

*  mentarv  evidence  you  then  submitted  to  him,  impressed  with 
‘  a  clear  conviction  that  !Mr.  Watt  was  the  first  to  interpret  rightly 

*  the  experiments  of  the  synthetic  formation  of  water;  and  must  be 

*  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  true  theory  of  its  composition.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Watt  also  submitted  the 
documents  which  had  thus  satisfied  Dr.  Henry,  to  the  late  Dr. 
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Hope  and  to  Sir  D.  Brewster ;  to  whom,  as  he  has  most  candidly 
stated,  they  did  not  appear  so  satisfactory.  Sir  David,  however, 
lived  entirely  to  "et  over  his  difficulties ;  and  has  lately  published 
an  eloquent  vindication  of  Watt’s  claims;  to  which  little  can  be 
objected,  but  some  excess  of  severity  towards  Cavendish  and 
Blagdcn,  and  some  of  their  supporters.  In  1824,  Mr.  Watt  also 
contributed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encycloptedla  Britannica, 
then  in  the  course  of  publication,  a  most  modest,  lucid,  and  tem¬ 
perate  statement  of  his  father’s  claims  to  this  great  discovery ; 
Avhich,  along  with  the  corresj)ondencc  in  his  possession,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Sir  II.  Davy  in  the  course  of  the  same  year;  who 
appeared  very  much  struck  by  their  contents ;  and  having  long 
cherished  (as  was  most  fitting)  a  deep  and  sincere  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  Cavendish,  expressed  some  concern  at  the  effect 
their  publication  would  probably  produce;  But,  neither  at  that 
time  nor  at  a  subsequent  meeting  in  1826,  attempted  in  any  way 
to  dispute  the  deductions  which  he  admitted  them  to  warrant. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  captious  reader  (if  we  should  have 
any  such)  it  is  proper  to  Si\y  that  this  statement  rests  entirely  on 
the  authority  (to  us  all  sufficient)  of  Mr.  Watt  himself,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  IMuirhead,  already  referred  to.  (p.  x.)  We  come 
now,  however,  to  still  more  distinguished  testimonies. 

In  1833  M.  Arago,  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  directed  by  them  to  prepare  an  Elogc 
of  Mr.  Watt,  their  late  associate,  to  be  enreglstered  in  their 
archives :  and  came  accordingly  to  England  tlie  year  after,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information.  He  hud  previously  cai’efully 
studied'  all  the  published  documents  relating  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  water ;  and  had  become  satisfied  as  to  Watt’s  preferable 
claims  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery  ;  but  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  additional  evidence  afforded  by  the  correspondence  in 
the  hands  of  his  son,  as  to  request  permission  to  make  use  of  it 
in  drawing  up  his  memoir ;  aud  was  furnished  with  full  copies 
accordingly.  The  Eloge  was  read  before  the  Academy  in 
December,  1834;  and,  while  it  was  in  the  course  of  publication. 
Lord  Brougham  supplied  its  Illustrious  author  with  a  most 
valuable  historical  note  on  the  progress  of  the  discovery ;  which 
was  afterwards  printed  along  with  it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  de  Longitude,  early  in 
1839.  In  this  eloquent  and  elaborate  production  M.  Arago 
magnanimously  overrules  and  sets  aside  the  claims  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  predecessors  of  the  Academy ;  and  pronounces  a  deliberate 
and  unhesitating  award  in  favour  of  Watt,  as  in  competition  not 
only  with  them  but  with  Cavendish ;  expressing,  indeed,  not  a 
little  surprise,  and  something  like  indignation,  that  his  claim 
VOL.  LXXXVII.  XO.  CLXXV.  G 
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should  ever  have  l)een  contested ;  and  coming  nearer  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  good  faith  of  his  antagonist,  than  we  conceive  to  be 
altogether  justifiable. 

Stimubitcd  probably  by  these  insinuations,  the  Kev.  W.  Ver¬ 
non  Harcourt,  when  called  to  occujiy  the  chair  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  on  its  meeting  at  Birmingham  in  August, 
1839,  was  moved  to  devote  a  large  i)art  of  his  inaugural  address 
to  a  strenuous  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Cavendish,  and  an 
entire  repudiation  of  those  of  AVatt.  AVe  cannot  say  that,  either 
the  scene,  or  the  character  which  he  then  filled  on  it,  was  very 
happily  chosen  for  such  an  exhibition.  But  the  pious  zeal  which 
dictated  the  selection,  must,  we  suppose,  be  received  as  its  apology ; 
and  may  sen’e  also  to  account  for  the  rashness  of  some  of  the 
assertions,  and  the  piquancy  of  some  of  the  imputations,  with 
which  the  performance  abounds.  And  these,  of  course,  soon 
met  with  an  appropriate  return.  Air.  J.  P.  Mulrhead,  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  and  connexion  of  Air.  AA'^att's  family,  was  then 
about  to  publish  an  annotated  translation  of  Arago’s  Eloge ;  to 
which,  after  seeing  this  address  of  Air.  Harcourt,  he  subjoined 
a  note;  in  which  the  spirit  and  im|xn-t  of  that  discourse  are 
animadverted  on,  in  terms  of  some  bitterness,  and  no  great 
resjx;ct :  and  a  similar  note  was  soon  afterwards  published  by 
Lord  Brougham,  when  rejjrinting  his  historical  note  in  the 
publication  of  his  ‘  Lives  of  Alen  of  Literature  and  Science.’ 
But  the  most  signal  retribution  was  that  which  followed  on  the 
part  of  AI.  Arago  and  AI.  Dumas,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  January,  1840.  In  presenting  a  copy  of  Air. 
Muirhead’s  translation  of  the  Eloge  tt)  that  learned  body,  the 
distinguished  secretary  announces  that  he  may  probably  take 
a  fitter  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  unusual  language  and  In¬ 
exact  statements  of  Air.  Ilarcourt ;  but  contents  himself,  in  the 
meantime,  with  refuting  what  he  calls  one  inconceivable  assertion 
of  his ;  and  then  gives  place  to  his  most  learned  associate  Dumas, 
who  comes  forward  to  state,  that  ‘  after  attentively  considering 
‘  the  arguments  of  his  learned  colleague,  and  having  also  scru- 

*  pulously  studied  the  correspondence  of  the  illustrious  engineer, 
‘  as  it  is  prcscr\ed  at  Aston  Hall,  he  adopts  completely,  and  in 

*  all  its  parts,  the  account  which  M.  Arago  has  given  of  the  dis- 
‘  covery  of  the  composition  of  water ;  and,  as  his  opinions  upon 
‘  the  point  are  so  conclusively  formed,  he  desires  that  this  state- 
‘  ment  may  be  recorded  in  the  journals  of  this  sitting.’  And 
a  more  authoritative  deliverance  we  suppose  will  not  easily  be 
found  in  any  such  register. 

Air.  Harcourt,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  daunted ;  and,  after 
a  short  pause,  returned  to  the  charge,  with  a  Postscript  extend- 
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ing  to  more  than  double  the  size  of  his  original  address ;  to  which 
was  annexed  a  copious  appendix  of  extracts  from  the  unpublished 
papers  of  Cavendish,  with  elaborate  lithographed  facsimiles 
of  all  the  entries  in  his  chemical  diary  relating  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  question ;  and,  apparently,  not  satisfied  even  with  this, 
(or  the  effect  [)roduced  by  its  publication),  again  took  occasion, 
uy)on  the  recent  appearance  of  Lord  Brougham’s  Lives  of  INIen 
of  Science,  to  address  that  learned  lord  in  a  most  voluminous 
expostulatory  letter,  contained  in  suecessive  numbers  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  1846.  We 
may  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  argument  in  these  papers  by 
and  by ;  but  at  present  we  shall  only  observe,  that,  though  they 
certainly  display  much  learning,  industry,  and  acuteness,  we  do 
think  that,  considering  the  persons  against  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  match  himself,  and  the  mistakes  into  which  he  had  fallen  *,  a 
tone  somewhat  less  arrogant  and  dictatorial  might  have  been 
more  becomingly  adopted.  But  we  must  hasten  now  to  the  end 


*  Some  of  those  slips  in  the  earlier  papers  are  partially  corrected 
in  the  later ;  but  many  considerable  ones  remain.  The  most  remark¬ 
able,  perhaps,  is  that  about  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  He  very  justly  describes  him,  in  his  postscript, 
as  a  pneumatic  chemist  of  the  very  highest  reputation,  and  ‘  one 
‘  whose  knowledge,  acuteness,  and  candour,  were  such  as  eminently 
‘  qualified  him  to  judge  on  such  a  question;’  and  then  proceeds  to 
say,  that  he  had  learned  from  him  that  the  perusal  of  tlie  (then) 
unpublished  correspondence  in  IVIr.  Watt’s  hands,  had  made  no  change 
in  his  conviction  that  Cavendish  was  to  be  considered  as  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  composition  of  water.  We  have  already  seen, 
from  Dr.  Henry’s  own  letter  (now  given  in  extenso  by  Mr.  Muir- 
head),  what  was  the  real  conviction  of  this  most  competent  judge ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  unworthy  cavils  in  which  Mr. 
Harcourt  indulges  (in  the  very  close  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Brougham), 
as  to  his  having  seen  only  an  abstract  and  not  an  extract  from  the 
corroborative  letter  of  Dr.  Henry’s  son,  and  even  on  the  necessity  of 
seeing  the  whole  of  that  letter,  we  scarcely  imagine  that  he  will  now 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  mistake  ;  and  to  admit  that  he  must  have 
misunderstood  or  misrecollected  what  he  supposed  he  had  heard  from 
Dr.  Henry.  Another  uncorrected  mistake  is,  where  (in  his  address) 
he  actually  assumes  that  Watt  had  derived  his  later  (and  probably 
erroneous)  impression,  that  the  inflammable  air  of  his  experiments 
was  combined  with  some  water,  from  Cavendish,  because  this  does  not 
appear  in  his  first  letter  of  April,  but  only  in  the  continuation  of  it  in 
Nov.  1783 ;  ‘  after,'  as  Mr.  Harcourt  is  pleased  to  say — ‘  after  the  pub- 
‘  lication  of  “  Cavendish’s  theory,”  which  theoiy  was  not  disclosed  to  the 
‘  Society  itself  till  January,  1784,  nor  published,  so  as  to  reach  Watt, 
‘  till  August  thereafter.’  We  might  multiply  instances  of  this  sort; 
but  it  is  the  part  of  our  task  in  which  we  have  the  least  pleasure. 
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of  this  mere  muster  of  the  forces.  Berzelius,  the  great  chemist  of 
Sweden,  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Watt,  in  1841  (as  Brande 
had  done  before  in  1834),  Avhile  a  Quarterly  lieviewer,  that 
distinguished  mathematician,  Dr.  Peacoc'k,  Dean  of  Ely,  follows 
in  Mr.  Harcourt’s  footsteps  in  1846;  and  the  learned  Master, 
of  Trinity  College,  In  a  brief  note  to  the  new  edition  of  his 
History  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  professes  his  adherence  to 
the  same  views.  But  the  fate  of  the  battle  is  probably  to  be 
decided  by  a  force  hitherto  kc])t  in  reserve. 

I^Ir.  Watt,  we  now  learn,  had  long  contemplated  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  fathers  correspondence  on  this  subject,  together 
with  many  of  his  other  un])nblishcd  papers ;  but  was  impeded, 
first,  by  the  growing  jircssure  of  business,  and,  more  lately,  by 
the  decay  of  his  sight ;  so  as  to  have  been  at  last  induced  to 
resign  this  pious  office  to  his  learned  and  intelligent  kinsman 
and  friend,  Mr.  Muirhead ;  who  has  discharged  himself  of  it  in 
a  way  which  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  his  principal,  as  it 
is  undoubtedly  creditable  to  himself,  by  the  publication  of  the 
largest  of  the  volumes  now  before  ns.  Tills  embraces  not  only 
the  correspondence  itself,  with  an  ap]K;ndix,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  original  papers  read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1784, 
both  by  Watt  and  by  Cavendish;  the  original  memoirs  of  Lavoi¬ 
sier  and  Meusnicr  in  the  same  year ;  the  subsequent  memoir  of 
Monge ;  Blagtlen’s  letter  to  Crcll,  the  part  of  M.  Arago’s  Eloge, 
which  relates  to  this  controversy,  with  the  historical  note  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  the  notice  of  MM.  Arago  and  Dumas’s 
reply  to  jMr.  Harcourt  in  the  Journals  of  the  Academy  of  1846, 
but  also  a  most  interesting  letter  from  the  jiresent  Mr.  Watt 
to  the  editor,  and  a  very  acute  and  elaborate  dissertation  by 
Mr.  iMuirhead  himself  on  the  whole  evidence  and  bearings  of  the 
question.  Its  only  fault,  indeed,  is,  that  it  is  rather  too  anxious 
and  minute ;  and  comments  with  an  excessive,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether  unprovoked  asperity,  upon  the  statements  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
court  and  Ills  reviewer.  The  last  publication  of  all  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  late  review  in  the  ‘North  British;’  in 
which,  with  the  whole  of  !Mr.  Ilarcourt’s  lucnbi'utlons  before 
him,  he  now  gives  an  unhesitating  decision  in  Watt’s  favour; 
and  sets  aside  all  the  reverend  gentleman’s  vehement  and  erudite 
argumentations,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  renounces  his  own 
original  heresies. 

It  must  have  been  rather  mortifying,  we  fear,  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
court  to  meet  with  such  a  rebuke  from  a  man  of  Sir  David 
Brewster’s  well-earned  European  reputation.  But  worse  morti¬ 
fications  are  behind.  In  his  postscript,  and  his  letter  to  Lord 
Brougham,  the  reverend  jxilennc  anticipates,  with  extraordinary 
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confidence,  the  instant  conversion  of  Arago  and  Dumas 

immediately  upon  their  perusal  of  these  perfonnances ;  and  dwells 
with  singular  complacency  on  the  admission  and  retractation  of 
their  errors,  which  he  is  sure  they  must  hasten  to  proclaim,  as 
soon  as  they  have  perpended  his  reasonings.  It  is  a  pity  that 
expectations  so  modest  should  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
13ut  the  fact  is  even  so.  M!M.  Arago  and  Dumas,  instead  of 
being  converted  by  ^Ir.  Harcourt,  are  confirmed  and  impenitent 
in  their  original  creed.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
received  the  Comptes  Rendits  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
January  1847 ;  and  find  it  there  recorded  that  INI.  Arago,  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  copy  of  Mr.  iMuirhead’s  last  publication  to  that  body, 
not  only  took  occasion  to  express  no  very  reverent  opinion  of  the 
‘  Miafaiidage  cCarguties,  eleve  si  grande  peine,  par  Harcourt 

*  Vernon,  et  ses  proneurs,’  but  intimated  that,  though  Mr.  Watt 
and  Mr.  Muirhead  had  left  him  but  little  to  do,  he  felt  that  he 
owed  it  to  the  memory  of  the  great  engineer,  still  *  to  do  some- 
‘  thing  to  ensure  the  triumph,  in  his  person,  of  the  right  and  the 

*  truth,  over  the  prejudices,  the  blindness,  and  the  blunders  of 
‘  his  opponents.’  ^I.  Dumas  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
jiresent  on  this  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Harcourt  may  probably  be 
consoling  himself  with  the  hope,  that  the  great  chemist,  at  all 
events,  has  been  touched  by  his  arguments,  and  has  no  longer 
courage  to  range  himself  by  the  side  of  his  rash  associate.  It  is 
cruel,  we  confess,  to  dispel  so  pleasing  a  vision,  and  rout  this 
forlorn  hope.  But  we  are  pledged  to  a  stern  duty ;  and  have, 
therefore,  to  announce,  that  tve  are  authorised,  bg  M.  Dumas 
himself,  who  is  now  in  this  country  on  an  important  mission  from 
his  government,  to  state,  ‘  that  he  has  only  been  confirmed  in 
‘  the  opinion  which  he  put  upon  record  nearly  seven  years  ago,’ 
by  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Harcourt’s  publications,  and  the 
review  of  the  whole  question  to  which  he  was  thus  led.  We 
are  permitted  also,  we  believe,  to  mention,  that  having  lately 
been  persuaded  to  undertake  a  full  account  of  the  life  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Lavoisier,  he  has  been  put  in  possession  of  all  his 
original  manuscripts  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
composition  of  water,  and  has  found  in  the  study  of  them  strong 
additional  reasons  for  awarding  the  ;whole  glory  of  that  great 
discovery  to  AV^att.  AVe  should  be  more  sorry  for  Mr.  Harcourt, 
in  making  this  annunciation,  if  he  had  shown  a  less  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  own  reasonings  and  powers  of  refutation ;  as  it 
is,  wo  can  only  hope  that  lie  may  at  length  profit  by  the  rebukes 
he  has  drawn  down  on  himself;  and,  that  if  he  should  take  the 
field  again,  he  will  at  least  avoid  the  error  of  ushering  in  his 
defeat  by  a  song  of  triumph.  AA'c  have  reason  to  know,  too,  that 
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Lord  Brougham,  for  whose  conversion  he  has  taken  such  laudable 
pains,  is  just  as  heretical  and  as  impenitent  as  the  academicians 
of  Paris ;  though  he  cannot  fall  to  be  grateful  for  the  concern 
the  worthy  Canon  feels  at  his  having  exposed  himself ;  and, 
perhaps,  even  thinks  that  there  may  be  as  good  reason  for  some 
kind  friend’s  exhorting  him  to  stick  to  his  theology,  as  the  other 
can  have  had  for  counselling  him  to  keep  to  his  law.  But  we 
gladly  turn  away  from  these  idle  personalities. 

After  this  long  deduction  of  facts  and  authorities,  it  may 
appeal*  that  it  should  be  easy  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  it  were  a  question  to  be  ruled  by  authority,  the  decision 
would  not  be  difficult.  Since,  looking  only  to  the  opinions 
delivered  since  the  materials  for  judgment  were  completed,  we 
find  on  one  side  the  names  of  Henry,  Brande,  Davy,  Brougliam, 
Brewster,  Arago,  Dumas,  and  Berzelius ;  and  on  the  other,  those 
only  of  Harcourt,  Peacock,  and  Whcwell.  But,  let  the  chemists 
say  what  they  will,  it  is  7iot  a  question  of  science  or  authority 
half  so  much  as  of  Logic  and  Evidence ;  and  if  we  did  not  think 
it  one  which  might  be  fairly  left  to  the  judgment  of  educated 
men,  with  but  a  moderate  reference  to  a  few  admitted  facts  and 
principles  of  chemistry,  we  should  scarcely  have  presumed  to 
judge  of  it  for  ourselves,  —  and  certainly  sliould  never  have 
thought  of  submitting  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  general 
readers.  As  it  is,  however,  we  do  presume  to  say,  that  uj)on 
the  evidence  now  before  us,  Ave  confidently  expect  to  satisfy 
all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  us,  of  the  ti*uth  of 
these  three  projjositions :  —  1st.  That  w’hatever  Watt  propounded 
as  a  theory  or  discovery  in  1783,  Avas  truly  an  original  theory 
or  discovery  of  his  own,  and  not  borrowed  from  or  suggested 
by  any  other  person ;  2d.  That  AA'hat  he  did  then  proi)ound 
and  announce  was,  in  terms  and  in  substance,  the  true  theory  of 
the  composition  of  Avater,  as  it  is  noAv  received  and  understood ; 
and,  3d.  That  he  Avas  the  first  to  announce  that  theory.  All 
those  propositions,  it  Avill  be  understood,  are  controverted,  more 
or  less,  by  the  favourers  of  Cavendish;  but  Ave  shall  have  no 
great  difficulty,  Ave  think,  in  establishing  the  Avhole  of  them,  — 
though  the  second  may  require  some  range  of  elucidation.  But 
after  these  are  settled,  tln^c  Avill  still  remain  the  more  doubtful 
and  embarrassing  (]uestion,  AA’hether  Cavendish  also  Avas  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  earlier  discoverer  ?  or,  AV'hcther  he  was  in  doubt 
and  perplexity  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  draAvn  from  his  OAvn 
experiments,  till  enlightened  and  encouraged  by  the  clear  and 
confident  announcements  of  Watt?  Upon  this  question  we  are 
far  from  expecting  such  an  entire  concurrence  of  opinion,  as  aa'c 
cannot  help  anticipating  on  the  others ;  and,  Avhile  Ave  shoidd 
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ourselves  be  most  gratified  by  the  ultimate  preponderance  of  that 
which  did  most  honour  to  Cavendish,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  present  leaning  of  our  convictions  is  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  ;  though  in  a  way  which  we  trust  will  be  found  to  imply 
no  impeachment  of  his  good  faith  or  honour. 

And  with  reference  to  this  last  observation,  and  before  going 
to  the  proof  at  all,  we  tliink  it  necessary  to  say,  that  we  can  by 
no  means  adoi)t  those  narrow  and  jealous  canons  of  evidence, 
derived  from  the  rigid  maxims  of  law,  or  the  precedents  in  cases 
of  Patent,  by  which  both  M.  Ai-ago  and  Sir  D.  Brewster  seem 
anxious  to  limit  the  inquiry.  Courts  of  law  must  proceed  upon 
inflexible  rules,  and  can  make  no  distinction  of  persons;  and  are 
forced,  therefore,  peremptorily  to  reject  all  evidence  proceeding 
from  the  parties  concerned,  or  from  those  having  interest  in  the 
issue ;  though  it  is  certain  that  by  so  doing  they  must  occasionally 
decide  against  the  truth,  and  the  conviction  of  all  unpi’ofessional 
observers.  The  question  in  a  court  of  law,  in  short,  is  never 
really  what  the  truth  of  the  case  is,  according  to  the  actual  and 
conscientious  belief  of  the  judges  (or  jury),  after  considering 
every  atom  of  producible  evidence  that  is  in  existence,  but 
merely  what  the  import  is  of  the  evidence  that  is  legally  admis¬ 
sible.  But  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  the  only  judge  and 
jury'  is  the  intelligent  public,  and  where  there  is  neither  any 
motive  for  excluding  any  proof  which  can  at  all  aflfect  the  ulti¬ 
mate  conviction  of  that  multitudinous  tribunal,  nor  any  power 
by  which  the  parties  and  their  advocates  can  be  restrained  or 
limited  in  the  production  of  it,  it  would,  evidently,  be  mere 
aflcctation  and  absurdity  in  those  who  may  assume  the  office  of 
summing  up  for  their  assistance,  to  leave  out  of  view  any  thing 
that  is  so  produced,  or  producible ;  or  to  pretend  to  shut  their 
eyes  uj)on  those  parts  of  the  evidence  which,  though  strictly  in¬ 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law,  they  yet  know  to  be  producing  and 
to  he  entitled  to  produce,  the  greatest  possible  effect  upon  the 
honest  and  intelligent  minds  from  which  the  decision  must 
proceed.  In  all  questions  before  the  public,  in  short,  no  evidence 
is  inadmissible  ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  question,  except  as  to 
the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled :  While  the  court  is  always 
open  for  as  many  appeals  and  new  trials  as  the  parties  may 
choose  to  venture  on. 

The  analogy  of  the  law  of  Patents  is  still  more  palpably  inap¬ 
plicable.  A  patentee  gets  his  monopoly  as  a  reward  for  being 
the  first  to  make  the  public  jmrticipant  of  an  useful  discovery ; 
and  therefore  it  is  most  just  that  he  should  not  be  excluded 
from  this  reward  by  any  rival  claimant,  who  only  offers  to  prove 
that  he  had  previously  made  the  same  discovery,  but  admits 
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that  he  had  never  disclosed  it.  lint  where  the  competition  is 
merely  for  the  intellectual  glory  of  the  discovery  itself,  it  is 
plain  that  no  such  principle  can  apply  ;  and  that  the  palm  of 
priority  in  the  invention  may  he  justly  awarded  to  one  who 
has  been  forestalled  in  the  publication ;  while  that  of  original 
and  indej^endent  invention  may  be  shared  between  both,  ^^'herc 
there  is  any  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  priority  of  actual  disco¬ 
very,  it  is  obvious  that  the  priority  of  announcement  may  often 
be  of  the  most  decisive  importance ;  and  perhaps  this  is  all  that 
]M.  Arago  really  meant  when  he  said,  ‘  It  woirid  not  be  too 
‘  much  to  require  that  the  historiographers  of  science  should 

*  follow  the  example  of  courts  of  law ;  and  admit  no  titles  but 
‘  such  as  were  in  writing,  or  jierhaps  even  such  oidy,  as  were 

*  registered'  But  in  the  literal  sense  of  this  reciuirement,  we 
certainly  c.annot  acquiesce. 

At  all  events,  we  arc  clear,  for  our  own  parts,  that  proofs  of 
prior  discovery  are  available,  though  not  disclosed  at  the  time ; 
and  also  that  the  evidence  of  the  discoverers  themselves  is  always 
to  be  received ;  and  such  effect  given  to  it  as  the  known  character 
of  the  individuals  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require. 
And,  accordingly,  in  this  particular  case,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  if  Cavendish  had  any  where  distinctly  and  ])Ositively  stated 
that  he  had  fully  drawn  his  conclusions  as  to  the  comjwsition 
and  ingredients  of  water,  before  the  dates  of  Watt’s  first  letters, 
in  spring  1783,  we  should  have  required  no  further  evidence 
of  the  fact;  but  at  once  admitted  I'.iiu  to  the  honours  of  an 
original  and  a  prior  discoverer.  Nay,  if  Sir  C.  Blagden  had 
clearly  and  cx])rcssly  stated  that  the  verbal '  communication 
which  he  says  Cavendish  made  of  this  discovery  to  him  and 
other  members  of  the  Society,  was  certainly  so  made  before  he 
or  they  had  heard  any  thing  of  a  similar  communication  on  the 
part  of  ^\'att,  we  slsould  not  have  hesitated  to  say  that  the  merit 
of  the  first  disclosure,  as  well  as  of  the  first  discovery,  wjis  well 
proved  to  lie  with  Cavendish.  And  this  we  should  have  done, 
not  from  any  romantic  strain  of  liberality  towards  these  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  from  any  forgetfulness  of  the  sound  canons  of  evidence, 
but  simply  because  we  could  not  ourselves  have  helped  believing 
statements  so  made  by  such  persons ;  and  because  we  must  have 
felt  that  they  would  be  believed  by  all  those  whose  judgments 
in  any  case  we  could  either  wish  or  care  to  influence.  And 
would  they  not  have  been  most  worthy  of  belief?  The  higher 
elements  of  our  nature  are  not  so  discordantly  blended  within 
us,  as  that  the  love  of  honourable  fame  should  lead  to  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  truth  and  honesty.  But  Cavendish  was  almost  as  re¬ 
markable  for  his  indifference  to  fame,  as  for  the  high  principle 
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and  lionour  that  belonged  to  his  station  and  his  eharacter ;  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if,  for  the  sake  of  adding  one 
more  to  his  many  intellectual  triumphs,  he  had  stooped,  by  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  moral  degra¬ 
dation.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think  that  his  friend  Blag- 
den,  who  had  not  even  the  temptation  of  a  rival  claim  to  mis¬ 
lead  him,  would  have  stooped  to  such  a  baseness.  But  the  painful 
part  of  the  case  is,  that  neither  of  these  honourable  persons 
makes  such  a  statement  as  we  have  specified — or  any  thing  like 
it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  both  appear  rather  to  have  evaded,  or, 
at  least,  purposely  avoided  it,  in  circumstances  where  they  seemed 
called  on  to  make  it,  if  it  could  have  been  made  with  truth. 

In  the  csise  of  AVatt,  however,  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  want 
of  such  a  precise  statement :  And,  on  the  principles  already  ex¬ 
plained,  Ave  see  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  that  statement  for 
proof  of  our  first  proposition, — as  to  the  absolute  originality  of 
the  discovery  announced  by  him  in  April,  1783.  And  it  is  not 
only  certain  that  he  always  claimed  it  sxs  his  owm,  but,  consider¬ 
ing  the  singularly  modest  and  unboastful  disposition  of  the  man, 
it  is  really  marvellous  how  frequently,  and  with  what  compla¬ 
cency,  he  dwells  upon  and  brings  it  forward.  His  language 
throughout  is,  ‘  Dr.  Priestley  has  made  certain  experiments,  and 
‘  I  have  found  out  what  theij  mean, — or  have  founded  a  theory  on 
‘  them.’  Thus,  in  his  letter  to  Black,  of  21st  April,  he  says, 

‘  D*  Priestley  has  made  more  experiments,  &c.,  and  I  believe  1 
‘  have  found  out  the  cause,  —  which  I  have  put  in  the  form  of  a 
‘  letter  to  him,  to  be  read  at  the  Royal  Society.’  And  then, 
after  mentioning  the  experiments,  he  adds,  ‘  Are  we  not,  then, 

‘  authorised  to  conclude  that  water  is  composed  of  dcphlogisti- 
‘  cated  and  injiammable  air,  deprived  of  part  of  their  latent 
‘  heat?’  (Muirhead’s  Correspondence,  pp.  18,  19.)  To  Mr.  G. 
Hamilton,  in  like  manner,  he  writes  on  the  day  after  (April  22.), 

‘  Dr.  Priestley  has  made  many  discoveries  lately  as  to  the  con- 
‘  version  of  Avater  into  air ;  and  I  have,  from  them,  made  out 
‘  what  water  is  made  of,  and  what  air  is  made  of^  &c.  And, 
again,  in  Avriting  to  Smeaton,  on  27th  April,  ‘  By  the  help  of 
‘  Dr.  Priestley’s  discoveries  I  have  attempted  to  demolish  two  of 
*  the  most  ancient  elements  —  air  and  water.  For  particulars  I 
‘  refer  you  to  a  letter  of  mine  to  Dr.  P.,  Avhich  he  is  to  read  to 
‘  the  Royal  Society.’  To  Do  Luc,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the 
26th,  —  ‘  You  Avill  have  seen  Dr.  P.  by  this  time,  and  heard  the 
‘  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the  air  Avay ;  and  of  my  attempt  to 
‘  give  a  reason,  or  theory,  for  the  conversion  of  water  into  air.  I 
‘  shall  just  mention  what  I  attempt  to  prove  from  his  experiments 
‘  viz.  (inter  alia) — that  water  is  composed  of  pure  air,  deprived  of 
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‘  part  of  its  latent  heat,  and  united  to  phlogiston^  &c.  •  And,  still 
more  emphatically,  to  Mr.  Fry,  of  the  28th  April,  *  Dr.  P.  con- 
‘  verts  water  into  air,  and  air  into  water ;  and  I  have  found  out 
‘  the  reason  of  all  these  tconders and  also  what  air  is  made  of, 

*  and  what  water  is  made  of:  For  they  are  not  simple  elements' 
And  then  he  gives  a  receipt  for  making  both  these  compounds, 
which  could  not  well  be  mended  at  the  present  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  short,  that,  from  the  very  first,  he 
openly  claimed  this  discovery  as  his  own  ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  in  what  way  he  afterwards  resented  its  supposed  piracy  by 
others,  and  tlie  firmness  with  which  he  continued  to  assert  it 
through  every  period  of  his  life.  If  he  is  a  credible  witness,  there¬ 
fore,  there  can  Ik;  no  doubt  that  his  testimony  must  settle  the 
question ;  since  he  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken,  as  to  his  having 
either  formed  his  conclusions  for  himself,  or  borrowed  them 
from  another ;  and  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  an  insinuation 
against  his  credibility.  From  whom,  indeed,  could  he  possibly 
have  borrowed  these  conclusions?  Lavoisier  confess^ly  did 
not  begin  his  experiments  till  late  in  June  following,  nor  admit 
the  conclusions  from  them  till  some  time  after ;  and  the  very 
earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  any  revelation  of  his 
theory  by  Cavendish,  is  in  that  conversation  with  Blagden  and 
some  other  particular  friends,  in  spring,  1783,  and  ‘just  about 
‘  the  time  ’  when  Watt’s  account  of  his  views  had  become  an 
article  of  scientific  news  in  London.  This  we  shall  after#ard3 
allow,  must  have  been  long  subsequent  to  his  formation  of  that 
theory  at  Birmingham ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  evidence — nor  indeed  any  allegation — that  the  imjxirt  of  this 
private  conversation  was  ercr communicated  to  Watt;  and  much 
less  that  it  was  so  communicated  before  his  theory  was  formed. 

The  only  other  jierson,  then,  from  whom  it  could  have  been 
borrowed  was  Priestley ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  re¬ 
cently  suggested  that  because  Priestley  says,  in  one  passage 
of  his  papier  of  April,  1783,  that  some  of  the  experiments  there 
detailed  ‘  seemed  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  jur 

*  was  reconverted  into  water,’  the  theory  must  be  held  to 
have  originated  with  him;  and  that  all  Watt’s  merit  consisted 
in  following  up  the  philosophical  and  cautious  su^estion  of 
his  friend,  by  a  rash  and  confident  assertion  of  his  own !  To 
those  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  two  men,  the  surmise  must 
seem  merely  ludicrous.  But  it  would  not  be  easy,  we  hope, 
to  find  a  man  of  any  description,  who,  after  witnessing  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  a  friend,  and  being  trusted  with  his  theory,  or 
explanation  of  them,  should  immediately  turn  round  and  chum 
that  theory  as  his  own,  in  letters  addressed  to  the  common 
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associates  and  correspondents  of  both,  and  actually  refer  them 
to  the  plundered  individual  for  the  particulars  of  what  had  been 
BO  basely  appropriated.  But  even  this  would  be  venial  and  con¬ 
ceivable,  compared  with  what  must  be  believed  of  Watt,  if  he 
liad  really  borrowed  his  theory  from  Priestley  :  For,  by  far  the 
most  decided  assertion  of  Ids  claim  to  it  as  his  own,  is  contained 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Priestley  himself,  and  coupled  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  would  procure  it  to  be  read  to  the  Royal  Society, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  Tlioughts  on  the  Constituent  Parts  of  Water, 

‘  and  of  Dephlogisticated  Air,  by  James  Watt,  Engineer and 
with  this  request  Priestley  at  once  complies,  and  enlarges  to  De 
Luc  on  the  bold  speculation  of  their  engineering  friend  ! 

But  the  whole  notion  of  his  having  borrowed  any  part  of  this 
theory  from  Priestley,  palpably  extravagant  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
fortunately  contradicted  under  the  hand  of  Priestley  himself;  for, 
within  a  few  days  after  he  had  received  Watt’s  paper,  having 
blundered  upon  a  new  experiment  which  he  fancied  inconsistent 
with  Watt’s  conclusions,  he  sends  him  an  account  of  it  (29th 
April),  and  says,  with  that  cordial  and  ojjen-hearted  familiarity 
which  gives  a  charm  to  their  whole  correspondence,  ‘  Behold,  with’ 
‘  surprise  and  indignation,  an  apparatus  that  has  utterly  ruined 
‘  your  beautiful  hyi)othcsis  !  ’  To  which  Watt  immediately 
answers,  in  the  same  strain  of  thorough  good  understanding,  ‘  I 
‘  deny  that  your  experiment  ruins  my  hypothesis :  it  is  not  founded 
‘  on  so  brittle  a  basis,’  &c. ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  letter,  ‘  I 

*  shall  maintain  my  hy[K>thesis  until  it  shall  be  shown  that  the 
‘  water  fonned  after  the  explosion  has  some  other  origin,’  &c. 
When  we  find,  indeed,  in  the  letter  in  which  Priestley  transmitted 
his  own  paper  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  he  expressly  disclaims 
all  pretensions  to  theorise  on  the  facts  he  communicates,  we  must 
be  satisfied  that  he  and  his  friend  perfectly  understood  each 
other  as  to  the  parts  which  they  were  respectively  to  sustain  in 
the  investigations  with  which  they  had  been  occupied ;  and  that, 
in  assigning  only  the  experiments  and  observations  to  Priestley, 
and  taking  the  theory  or  interpretation  of  them  exclusively  to 
lumsclf,  in  the  way  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  extracts.  Watt 
merely  followed  out  the  arrangement  on  which  they  had  previously 
agreed.  Priestley’s  words  in  that  letter  are,  ‘  The  principd 

*  fojcts,  I  think,  are  sufficiently  ascertained ;  though  I  do  not 
‘  presume  to  yive  any  opinion  mith  respect  to  the  theory  of  them* 
And,  in  the  body  of  the  jmper  itself,  he  again  says,  with  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  mutual  convertibility  of  air  and 
water,  ‘  All  the  facts  I  shall  state  may  be  depended  on ;  but  it 
‘  is  probable  tliat  different  persons  may  draw  different  conclusions 

*  from  them,  and  to  mere  opinions  I  have  never  been  much 
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*  attached.’  And,  accordingly,  when  reverting,  two  years  after, 
to  those  speculations  of  1783,  he  takes  care,  in  a  paper  read  to 
the  Iloyal  Society  in  1785,  to  give  Watt  the  sole  credit  of  the 
theory  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ;  and  accurately  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  his  own  experiments,  and  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them  by  his  friend —  in  exact  confonnity  with  that  j)artition 
of  credit,  or  of  labour,  which  Watt  had  publicly  adopted  at  the 
time.  ‘  Mr.  Watt,'  lie  says,  ‘then  concluded,  from  some  experi- 
‘  ments  of  which  1  gave  an  account,  and  also  from  some  observa- 

*  tions  of  his  own,  that  water  consists  of  dcphlogisticatcd  and 

*  inflammable  air ;  in  which  Mr.  Cavendish  and  !M.  Lavoisier 
‘  concur  icith  him'  After  all  this,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  expression  referred  to  in  another  part  of  the  paper,  as  to  the 
experiments  ‘  affording  a  strong  presumption  ’  of  the  truth  of 
this  theory,  was  never  intended  to  imply  that  Priestley  had  him¬ 
self  originated  that  theory,  or  even  been  struck  with  the  force  of 
that  presumption ;  but  only  that,  after  it  had  been  suggested  by 
his  friend,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  there  were  some 
probabilities  in  its  favour.  We  may  now  assume,  therefore,  we 
•think,  that  Watt  was,  at  all  events,  an  original  and  indeiiendent 
discoverer  of  the  theory  which  he  propounded  in  April  1783. 

But  then  comes  the  graver  question  —  AVhat,  in  reality,  was 
that  theory?  And,  did  it  present  a  true  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  comjiosition  of  water  ?  And  this,  we  fear,  may  give 
our  readers  a  little  more  trouble. 

At  first  sight,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty. 
AVatt’s  theory,  or  explanation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  terms,  that 
‘  water  is  composed  of  dcphlogisticatcd  and  inflammable  air,’ — or, 
merely  varying  the  phrase,  ‘of  dcphlogisticatcd  air  and  phlogiston 
‘  —  inflammable  air  being  cither  pure  phlogiston,  or  phlogiston 
‘  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  ’  and  both  Cavendish’s 
ex{)lanation  and  Lavoisier’s,  which  arc  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
•  be  correct,  arc  expressed  in  the  verg  same  terms.  Cavendish’s 
is,  that  ‘  water  consists  of  dcphlogisticatcd  air  united  to  phlogis- 
‘  ton  —  and  that  inflammable  air  is  cither  pure  phlogiston,  or  water 
‘  united  to  phlogiston ;  ’  and  Lavoisier’s,  that  *  water  is  com- 
‘  posed  of  vital  air  (admitted  to  be  the  dcphlogisticatcd  air  of 
‘  the  English )  and  inflammable  air,’  —  in  certain  proiwrtions.  It 
may  seem  difficult  therefore  to  maintain,  that  these  last  explana¬ 
tions  arc  right,  and  that  AA'^att’s  is  wrong. 

But  there  is  a  colour  at  least  for  the  objection :  Lavoisier  dis¬ 
tinctly  explains,  that  when  he  uses  the  term  ‘  inflammable  air,’  he 
means  only  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  zinc  or  iron 
in  diluted  mineral  acids,  and  rigorously  limits  his  conclusions  to 
the  results  of  its  combustion:  and  Cavendish,  though  he  does  not 
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express,  or,  as  we  think,  at  all  contemplate  any  such  limitation,  un¬ 
doubtedly  states  that  the  inflammable  air,  which  he  actnalhj  used 
in  his  experiments,  was  of  this  description.  But  Watt  makes  no 
such  statement  or  explanation ;  and,  as  it  is  certain,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  is  only  this  kind  of  inflammable  air  (or  hydrogen) 
which  does  form  water  by  its  union  with  de])hlogisticated  or  vital 
air  (now  oxygen) ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  Priestley,  from  whose 
experiments  alone  Watt  draws  his  conclusions,  did  not  use  this  in¬ 
flammable  air  in  some  of  the  exjieriments  mentioned  in  his  paper, 
but  air  of  another  sort,  obtained  by  heating  charcoal  in  close 
vessels ;  so,  it  is  contended,  he  could  not  possibly  have  obtained 
the  results,  which  he  (unaccountably)  supposed  he  had  obtained, 
and  reported  to  AVatt  accordingly;  and,  consequently,  that 
AVatt’s  conclusions,  being  founded  on  an  assumption  of  non- 
existing  and  impossible  facts,  or  on  mere  mistake  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  can  never  be  received  as  a  true  explanation  of  anything,  but 
must  fall  to  the  ground  along  with  the  supposititious  experi¬ 
ments  upon  Avhich  it  was  founded.  This  is  now  the  form  of 
the  objection :  And,  as  it  is  the  only  point  of  the  CJise  that  is  not 
discussed,  either  by  Air.  Muirhead  or  SlrD.  Brewster,  and  con¬ 
stitutes  by  far  the  most  plausible  ground  for  questioning  AA'att’s 
claim  to  the  true  theory,  we  must  be  excused  if  we  now  go  into 
it  with  some  little  care  and  anxiety. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  must  be  understood  as  fully  admitting 
the  chemical  projwsition,  or  fact  rather,  affirmed  by  Air.  Harcourt 
as  the  basis  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  viz.,  that  no  air  obtained 
by  the  aj)plication  of  heat  to  charcoal  could  possibly  be  wholly 
converted  into  water  by  its  combustion  with  oxygen ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  no  part  of  such  air  could  be  so  converted, 
except  what  tnily  consisted  of  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  water 
adhering  (though  unsuspef'^^od)  to  the  charcoal  which  was  burned; 
and  this,  we  are  assured  by  Air.  Harcourt,  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  one  Jiftcenth  part  of  the  gases  employed.  AVe  do  not 
exactly  sec  where  he  got  that  particular  proportion.  But,  resting 
merely  on  the  admirable  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry  in  1805,  we 
admit  it  to  be  clear,  first,  that  on  burning  any  proportion  of  this 
charcoal  gas  with  oxygen,  scarcely  less  than  tico-thirds  of  the  airs 
must  have  remained  unconverted  into  fluid — either  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  state,  or  in  that  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  in  a 
gaseous  form ;  and,  second,  that  the  small  portion  of  water  that 
might  be  formed  from  the  carburetted  hydrogen  evolved  in  the 
operation,  could  not  have  bcen^'j<r<>  water,  but  largely  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  upon  these  admissions  tha*  we  proceed 
to  consider  the  objection. 

AVe  shall  Have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  Logic  of  it  by  and  by; 
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but  we  must  first  of  all  demur  to  the  assumption,  in  poi7it  of  fact, 
on  which  it  is  wholly  dependent.  That  assumption  is,  that  the 
only  experiments  from  which  Watt  drew  his  conclusion  were 
those  made  with  this  jjas  from  charcoal,  to  which  Priestley 
refers  in  his  paper ;  and  it  seems  admitted,  that  if  Priestley  had 
matle,  and  shown  or  reported  to  Watt,  other  experiments  with 
the  proper  hydrogen,  which  might  certjiinly  have  given  the  re¬ 
sults  which  he  s|)ccifies,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  say 
against  the  accuracy,  any  more  than  against  the  originality  of 
that  conclusion.  Now,  looking  at  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
before  us,  we  have  come  to  be  satisfied  that  Priestley  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  made,  and  shown  or  reported  to  Watt,  such  other 
experiments ;  and  that,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for  some  expressions  which  he  uses  in  speaking  of  his 
charcoal  experiments  in  that  paj)cr,  it  would  be  immeasnrahlp 
more  difficult  to  believe  that  there  were  no  other  experiments 
Avith  hydrogen ;  and  that  those  two  gifted  individuals  were  the 
du|)e8  and  victims  of  an  hallucination,  without  parallel  or  pre¬ 
cedent  in  the  history  of  the  human  understanding. 

We  cannot,  in  short,  but  believe  that  there  were  other 
experiments  made,  Avith  hydrogen ;  and  this  for  a  great  variety 
of  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  Avhole  series  Avas  professedly 
entered  on  as  a  mere  repetition  of  those  of  Cavendish,  Avhich 
were  made  exclusiA'ely  Avith  that  substance ;  and  it  seems 
inconceivable,  that  when  the  main  object  Avas  to  test  their 
accuracy,  he  should  not  have  hepun  at  least,  Avith  the  same 
materials.  Hut  the  main  proof  that  he  did  so  begin,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  details  of  the  experiments  Avhich  Watt  has  himself 
minutely  described  as  those  on  Avhich  his  conclusion  Avas 
founded ;  and  Avhich  are  far  more  marked  and  precise  than  any 
which  Priestley  has  given  as  belonging  to  his  trials  Avith  the  gas 
from  charcoal.  Watt  himself,  it  must  be  remembered,  noAvhere 
says  anything  of  the  employment  of  such  a  gas ;  but  tells  us  merely 
of  certain  results  which  Priestley  had  obtained  by  the  combustion 
of  oxygen  and  ‘  inflammable  air :  ’  —  And  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,  that  Ave  should  shortly  recapitulate  what  these  results 
Avere  —  premising  only  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
Priestley  had  actually  told  him  CA'ery  thing  that  is  thus  reported 
on  his  authority — since  by  far  the  greater  jiart  of  the  details  are 
contained  in  letters  addressed  and  delivered  to  Priestley  himself; 
and  the  Avhole  openly  read,  and  afterwards  publishetl  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  —  Avith  Priestley’s  full  assent  and 
approbation  •—  it  being  anxiously  and  repeatedly  set  forth  in  all 
these  letters  and  publications,  that  the  Avhole  of  these  details 
had  been  derived  from  his  (Priestley’s)  infonnatibn,  and  Avere 
given  solely  upon  his  credit. 
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Now,  the  most  material  of  these  details  are.  First,  that  as 
early  as  March  26.  1783,  Priestley  had  told  him  that  ‘he  put 

*  dry  dephlogisticated  air  and  dry  inflammable  air  into  a  close 
‘  vessel,  and  fired  them  by  electricity  —  that  no  air  remained 

*  when  both  were  pure,  but  that  he  found  on  the  sides  of  the 
‘  vessel  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  the  air  con- 
‘  sumed.’  Now,  this  is  the  very  experiment,  shortly  recited, 
from  which,  a  few  weeks  after,  AVatt  intimated  that  he  had 
drawn  his  famous  conclusion;  and  we  have  now  only  to  ask 
whether  these  results,  or  any  thing  at  all  like  them,  could  have 
been  produced  *lf  the  gas  from  charcoal,  or  any  thing  but  hydro¬ 
gen,  had  been  the  inflammable  air  employed?  Secondly,  on 
the  21st  Api’il  Watt  writes  to  Dr.  Black  and  to  Priestley  himself, 
informing  the  one,  and  reminding  the  other,  that  he  (Priestley), 
after  firing,  the  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  air  as  above, 
and  opening  the  close  vessel  over  mercury,  found  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  rose  and  filled  the  vessel  ‘  to  within  one  two  hundredth  part 
‘  of  its  whole  contents^  and  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  water 
‘  equal,  or  nearly,  to  the  weight  of  the  whole  air  employed.’ 
Thirdly,  that  some  time  before  28th  April  Priestley  had  also 
told  him  that,  in  order  to  fonu  water,  ‘  you  should  take  of  pure 
‘  or  dephlogisticated  air  one  part,  and  of  phlogiston  (or  inflam- 
‘  mable  air)  two  parts  by  measure,  and  fire  them  by  the  electric 
‘spark.’  Fourthly,  that  before  18th  May,  Priestley  had  also 
told  him,  ‘  that  the  water  remaining  after  the  explosion  is  not  in 
‘  the  least  acidf  (Cor.  p.  30.)  Fifthly,  that  Priestley  had  also 
told  him,  before  the  21st  Aj)ril,  that,  by  heating  the  calces  of 
metals  with  ‘  inflammable  air,’  they  were  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  the  air  being  absorbed  (or  disappearing)  ‘  so  completely, 
‘  that  only  tico  parts  out  of  one  hundred  and  one,  remained  at  the 
‘  end  of  the  operation ;  from  which  he  had  Inferred  that  this 
‘  inflammable  air  was  the  thing  called  phlogiston.'  (Cor.  p.  19., 
and  Watt’s  paper,  p.  79.  M.)  Now,  it  is  certain,  from  the  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  this  very  experiment,  given  by  Priestley  himself, 
in  his  paper  read  to  the  Koyal  Society,  that  the  inflammable  air 
there  used  was  the  proper  hydrogen :  he  expressly  describing  it 
as  ‘  air  extracted  from  iron  by  oil  of  vitriol'  (Phil.  Trans,  vol. 
73.  p.  402.);  and  it  w'as  this  inflammable  air,  therefore,  and 
nothing  else,  that  he  and  Watt  were  led  by  this  very  experiment 
to  consider  as  ‘  the  thing  called  phlogiston.’ 

But,  sixthly,  in  Watt’s  own  paper,  given  in  to  the  Society 
in  November,  1783,  and  subsequently  printed  in  their  Trans¬ 
actions,  he  distinctly  states  that  ‘  according  to  £)r.  Priestley's 
‘  experiments,  dephlogisticated  air  unites  completely  with  about 
‘  twice  its  bulk  of  the  inflammable  air  from  metals  —  the  inflam- 
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‘  ninble  air  bein"  su])j)oscd  to  be  whollp  phlogiston'  Now,  tins  is 
a  separate  and  distinct  exjMjrinient  Iroiu  that  in  which  the  calces 
of  metals  were  reduced  by  the  same  ajrent ;  and  is,  therefore, 
a  second  and  additional  jiroof  tchat  sort  of  inflammable  air  both 
these  philosophers  considered  as  identical  with  phlogiston,  and  on 
account  of  what  proi>ertics  they  so  considered  it.  It  is  still 
more  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  though  we  now  know 
that  water  must  have  been  actually  formed  in  both  these  ex{)eri- 
ments,  it  was  very  likely  to  have  escaped  observation  in  the  first 
of  them ;  partly  because  it  could  not  have  been  looked  for,  the 
chemists  of  that  day  being  ignorant  that  ox)’gen'was  evolved  in 
the  course  of  it,  and  believing  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
hydrogen,  which  was  truly  occasioned  by  its  uniting  with  the 
oxygen,  and  forming  water,  was  owing  to  its  being  actually  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  metal ;  and  partly  because,  the  experiment  being 
(apparently)  performed  over  water,  the  whole  of  that  which  was 
thus  produced,  v.-ould  be  swei)t  away  as  soon  as  it  was  «lcj)Osited, 
by  the  rising  of  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  But  in  the 
second  experiment,  where  both  airs  had  been  carefully  put  together 
\n  the  proper  proportions  fur  forminp  irate r,  and  were  found  to 
‘  unite  completely,’  or  be  mutually  absorbed,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  formation  of  water  must  have  been  expected, 
and  consequently  observed :  and,  accfualingly,  though  very  briefly 
recorded,  we  find  that  it  was  so ;  for,  in  the  very  same  para¬ 
graph,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  four  lines  from  the  words 
we  have  citeJ,  the  learned  author  proceeds :  —  ‘  Therefore,  one 
*  ounce  of  dcphlogisticated  air  will  require  1 20  grains  of  inflam- 
‘  mable  air,  or  j)hlogiston  (that  is,  unequivocally,  of  hydrogen) 
‘  to  concert  it  into  water  I '  These  last  words  being  merely  the 
rendering  into  the  ecpiivalcnt  proportion  of  weights,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  bulks  set  forth  at  the  outset  —  but,  beyond  all  question, 
referring  to  the  same  substances,  and  to  the  same  eftects  of  their 
combination ;  the  import  of  the  whole  being,  that,  as  Priestley 
had  found  that  one  volume  of  oxygen  completely  united  with  two 
of  hydrogen  (and  of  necessity  formed  water),  it  tliereforc  followed, 
from  the  known  relative  weights  of  the  two  airs,  that,  when  the 
proportion  was  taken  by  weight,  one  ounce  of  oxygen  would 
require  120  grains  of  hydrogen  ‘to  concert  it  into  water'  —  that 
convereion  being  plainly  here  taken  as  a  mere  synonyme  for  the 
‘  complete  union,’  or  mutual  absorption,  mentioned  at  the  begin- 

After  this  statement,  can  it  be  seriously  doubted  that  Priest¬ 
ley  had  effected  the  complete  union  of  ‘  the  inflammable  air 
‘  from  metsils’  (or  proper  hydrogen),  with  the  fitting  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  formed  water  by  tlie  union  ?  It  is  (iuite  true 
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that  the  whole  of  this  last  passage  is  introduced  incidentally  in 
Watt’s  paper,  and  that  his  immediate  object  in  that  part  of  it 
was  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  union  of 
certain  weights  of  these  and  other  gases :  and  it  was  to  fiicilitate 
this  investigation,  and,  especially,  to  enable  him  to  compare  the 
results  of  his  own  observations  with  certain  experiments  of 
Lavoisier,  that  he  was  induced  to  end  by  expressing  in  weights 
those  proportions  of  the  airs  employed,  which,  in  reference  to  the 
actual  course  of  the  experiment,  he  had  begun  by  specifying  in 
measures.  But  will  this  at  all  derogate  from  the  positive  state¬ 
ment  in  point  of  fact — that  Priestley  had  found  that  one  volume 
of  oxygen  united  completelg  with  two  of  hydrogen ;  and,  therefore 
concluded  —  merely  taking  the  same  proportion  in  weights  — 
that  one  ounce  of  the  one  air,  and  120  grains  of  the  other,  must 
have  gone  into  the  water  produced  by  their  union  ? 

We  have  dwelt  longer,  however,  on  this  last  experiment  than 
was  at  all  necessary  for  our  conclusion.  For,  after  the  details 
we  have  just  given,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  alternative 
left,  hut,  either  to  believe  that  Priestley /larf  the  experiments, 

and  obtained  the  results,  from  his  report  of  which  Watt  drew 
his  conclusion ;  in  which  case  it  is  agreed,  upon  all  hands,  that 
the  inflammable  air  he  used  must  have  been  hydrogen,  and  not  a 
gas  from  charcoal;  or,  that  the  Rev.  Doctor  must,  without  any 
conceivable  motive  or  interest,  have  Imposed  on  his  respected 
friend  a  series  of  the  most  deliberate  falsehoods ;  and,  also,  had 
the  effrontery  to  forward  and  abet  their  publication,  on  his 
authority,  in  the  face  of  the  gravest  assembly  in  the  land. 
There  is  no  possible  escape,  we  think,  from  this  dilemma, — 
the  case  being  far  beyond  help  from  any  supposition  of  mere 
carelessness  or  inaccuracy.  If  the  inflammable  air  used  in  the 
experiments  reported  to  Watt,  had  been  nothing  but  the  gas 
from  heated  charcoal  described  in  one  part  of  Priestley’s  paper, 
then  it  is  certain  that  its  combustion  with  any  proportion  of 
oxygen  must,  in  the  frst  place,  have  left  from  a  half  to  two- 
thirds,  or  even  more,  of  the  airs  in  their  original  gaseous  form, 
and  unconverted  into  liquid  of  any  kind ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
liquid  produced  could  not  have  been  pure  tcater,  or  anything 
like  it,  but  water  impregnated,  probably  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  half  its  volume,  with  carbonic  acid  or  oxide.  Yet,  he  re¬ 
peatedly  tells  Watt,  and  allows  him  to  tell  the  Royal  Society  in 
his  name,  and  in  great  detail,  that  on  several  occasions  he  had 
burnt  two  volumes  of  inflammable  air  with  one  of  oxygen,  and 
found  that  the  airs  disappeared  to  within  one  two-hundredth  part 
of  their  original  bulk;  and  left  in  their  place  a  quantity  of  water, 
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*  which  was  not  in  the  least  acid ;  ’  and  was  equal,  aa  near  as 
could  be  judged,  to  the  weight  of  the  airs  consumed. 

When  the  particularity  of  this  statement,  especially  as  to  the 
proportion  of  air  left  unconsumed,  is  considered,  and  the  imj)ort- 
ance  attached  to  this  circumstance  by  both  the  jmrties  concerned, 
it  is  obviously  altogether  inqiossiblc  to  account  for  it  by  any  mere 
hastiness  or  want  of  accuracy  in  the  observation.  If  he  had 
merely  said  that  ‘  a  great  part,  or  projwrtion,’  of  the  airs  had 
disap])earcd,  some  such  apology  might  have  been  admitted ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  terms  of  his  actual  statement ; 
where,  instead  of  any  such  loose  or  vague  generality,  he  distinctly 
intimates  the  employment  of  an  apparatus  graduated  to  a 
bicentenary  scale,  and  rejwrts,  with  perfect  confidence  and  pre¬ 
cision,  that  the  quantity  of  the  air  which  remained  was  exactly 
one  two-hundredth  part  of  its  original  bulk ;  the  fact  being,  that 
if  his  infiammablc  air  was  from  charcoal,  the  residue  must  have 
been  at  least  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  that  original  bulk.  The 
supposed  mistake,  in  short,  is  just  such  as  a  surveyor  would 
make,  who,  being  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact  height  of 
some  object,  for  scientific  purposes,  should  report  it  as  exactly 
ten  feet  four  iuches,  when  its  real  height  w’as  upwards  of  three 
hundred !  And  if  such  a  mistake  would  at  once  be  pronounced 
impossible,  we  cannot  see  what  other  epithet  we  can  apply  to 
that  which  is  here  imputed  to  Priestley.  If  his  inflammable  air, 
however,  was  that  from  the  metals,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
case ;  and  when  we  find  him  dealing  familiarly  with  that  air,  in 
experiments  involving  the  very  same  results,  and  ascribing  to  it 
exclusively,  an  identity  with  phhyiston,  it  would  require  some 
strong  reason  indeed,  to  make  us  doubt  that  it  was  actually  em- 
})loyed  in  the  experiments  now  in  question.  It  is,  as  if  we  had 
found  out  for  our  surveyor,  an  object  really  ten  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  in  the  same  locility,  and  known  by  the  same  general 
name,  with  that  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  so  incredibly 
mismeasured. 

Upon  what  ground,  then,  is  it  that  ]Mr.  Ilarcourt  now  requires 
us  to  reject  this  plain  and  natural  explanation,  and  to  believe 
that  the  only  experiments  touching  this  matter  ever  made  by 
Priestley,  or  reiwrted  to  Watt,  were  made,  not  with  hydrogen, 
but  with  this  charcoal  gas ;  and,  consequently,  that  so  acute  and 
so  truthful  a  man  as  Priestley  had  cither  made  the  impossible 
mistake,  or  been  guilty  of  the  inconceivable  falsehood,  of  which 
we  have  now  been  speaking  ?  Now,  the  only  ground  for  this 
strange  assumption  confessedly  is,  that,  as  Priestley  had  stated 
in  his  own  paper  of  1783,  that  he  had  burned  this  charcoal 
gas  with  oxygen,  in  one  or  two  experiments,  instituted,  as 
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we  think,  for  a  very  limited  and  peculiar  purpose,  and  Watt’s 
letter  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  read  about  the  same 
time  with  that  paj)er,  so  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  only  expe¬ 
riments  to  which  Watt  refers  were  those  particular  experiments. 

We  have  seldom  seen,  we  think,  a  more  rash  or  unwarranted 
assumption.  Watt  himself  makes  no  mention  of  this  charcoal 
gas ;  and  nowhere  refers  to  this  paper  of  Priestley’s  as  containing 
the  experiments  on  which  he  proceeded;  but  states  these  for 
himself,  in  very  minute  and  i)articular  detail.  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  evidence,  indeed,  to  show  that  before  writing  his  letter 
he  had  ever  seen  this  paper ;  which  was  not  read  in  London  till 
25th  May,*1783,  nor  printed  till  the  very  end  of  that  year;  and 
we  think  it  by  far  most  probable  that  he  knew  nothing  of  its 
jiai-ticular  contents  till  after  that  publication.  It  is  a  great  and 
fund<amental  mistake  also,  to  suppose  that  the  main  object  and 
subject  of  that  paper  was  the  same,  or  even  very  much  connected 
with  that  of  Watt’s  letter.  Its  first  and  longest  division  consists 
of  a  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  ‘  Phlogiston’  generally ;  and  the 
other,  on  ‘the  supposed  convertibility  of  water  into  air;’  by 
which  he  explains,  he  means  into  the  common  air  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  it, 
accordingly,  are  referable  to  this  analytical  process ;  and  there 
is  but  a  slight  notice,  extending  in  all  to  little  more  than  a  page, 
of  the  synthetical  proceedings  of  Cavendish,  and  the  few  experi¬ 
ments  he  had  himself  made  in  connection  with  them ;  not  so 
much,  we  think,  to  test  or  confirm  the  general  results  reported 
by  Cavendish,  as  to  eliminate  one  particular  source  of  possible 
eiTor.  Watt’s  letter,  on  the  other  hand,  professed  only  to  em- 
botly  his  own  ‘thoughts  on  the  constituent  parts  of  water;’  and 
had,  therefore,  no  material  bearing  on  the  general  disquisition  of 
Priestley’s.  He  had  plainly  received  a  full  and  complete  account 
of  all  the  experiments  on  which  his  own  conclusions  were  founded, 
some  time  before  the  26th  of  March ;  and  therefore  before  either 
his  own  letter,  or  Priestley’s  paper  of  2l8t  April,  were  written; 
and  had  no  oceasion,  therefore,  to  look  to  that  paper,  or  concern 
himself  about  its  contents,  in  order  to  prepare  that  exposition  of 
his  important  theory,  whieh  he  then  proposed  to  make  public.  He 
had,  of  course,  long  before,  communieated  largely  with  his  learned 
friend  and  neighbour  on  the  nature  of  that  theory ;  and  made 
himself  minutely  acquainted  with  every  material  particular  of  the 
exj)eriment8  on  the  faith  of  which  it  was  grounded ;  and  our  own 
firm  conviction  is,  that  he  had  been  distinctly  told,  and  told  truly, 
that  all  those  experiments  in  which  the  quantity  of  missing  air  was 
carefully  measured,  and  the  freedom  of  the  water  produced  from 
acid,  ascertained,  were  made  with  the  inflammable  air  from  the 
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metals,  or  the  hpdrofjcn  of  oiir  modem  technology ;  and  that,  if 
any  mention  at  all  was  made  between  them  of  the  employment,  in 
later  experiments,  of  the  gas  from  charcoal,  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  (supposed)  perfect  dryness  of  that  air 
did  not  interfere  >vith  the  general  success  of  the  processes.  And, 
that  this  was  truly  the  course  of  the  experiments,  and  the  sole 
olyect  of  those  with  the  charcoal  gas,  we  think  is  substantially 
proved  by  Priestley’s  own  account  of  those  last  experiments. 

From  that  account,  we  think,  it  may  plainly  he  gathered  that 
he  had  beynn,  as  was  most  natural,  by  rej)eating  Cavendish’s 
experiments  with  the  same  materials  whieh  that  great  chemist 
had  employed,  and  had  obtained  the  same  results,  from  the 
combustion  of  the  proper  projxirtions  of  the  inflauunahle  air  from 
metals  w’ith  oxygen ;  and  that  it  was  in  these  first  experiments 
that  he  found  the  airs  disappearing  to  within  one  two-hundredth 
part  of  their  bulk,  and  the  water  produced  free  from  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  acid ;  and  gave  an  account  accordingly  of  these  results  to 
Watt — though  he  did  not  again  detail  them  in  his  own  subse¬ 
quent  paper  to  the  Royal  Society.  Rut  after  completing  this 
repetition  of  Cavendish’s  experiments — with  more  suceess,  it 
appears,  than  Cavendish  himself  —  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  that  if  he  only  used  inflammable  air  w’hich  had  been  got 
from  diluted  acids,  and  been  received  over  water,  the  quantity 
of  that  fluid,  obtained  from  it  after  combustion  with  oxygen, 
might  be  alleged  to  have  been  dissolved  or  suspended  in  it  from 
the  beginning ;  and  not  actually  formed  by  the  combustion,  but 
only  deposited  in  consequence  of  it.  And,  in  order  to  test  the 
value  of  this  suggestion,  he  appears  to  have  bethought  him  of 
trjnng  the  experiment  anew,  with  air  w'hich  had  never  been  in 
contact  with  w'ater  at  all ;  and  accordingly  obtained  it  from  what 
he  conceived  to  be  perfectly  dry  charcoal,  and  received  and  burned 
it  over  mercury  ;  and  finding  that  water  was  still  produced  by 
the  combustion,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  faith,  whatever  it  was, 
in  his  former  experiments.  That  he  had  made  such  former  exfie- 
riments,  and  that  this  was  the  sole  object  of  this  A’ariation  in  the 
form  of  them,  is  apparent,  we  think,  from  his  owm  distinct  account 
of  it.  ‘  In  order  to  be  sure,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  water  I  might  find 
■*  in  the  air  was  really  a  constituent  part  of  it,  and  not  what  it  might 
‘  have  imbibed,  in  or  after  its  formation,  I  made  a  quantity  of 
both  dephlogistlcated  and  inflammable  air  in  such  a  manner,  as 
•*  that  neither  of  them  should  crer  come  into  contact  with  water, 
^  and  received  them,  as  they  were  produced,  over  mercury ;  the 
■*  former  from  nitre  (long  after  the  water  of  chrystallisation  had 
^  come  over),  and  the  latter  from  perfectly  made  charcoal, 
‘  These  two  kinds  of  air  I  decomposed  by  firing  them  together 
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‘  by  the  electric  explosion,  and  found  a  manifest  deposition  of 
‘  water,  to  appearance,  in  the  same  quantity  as  if  both  the  kinds 
‘  of  air  'had  been  previotisly  confined  by  water :  ’  These  last  words 
are  of  importance,  as  clearly  showing  that  he  had  previously 
employed  airs  obtained  from  watery  solutions,  and  first  collected 
over  water,  in  similar  experiments ;  and  was  quite  familiar  with 
the  results  of  such  experiments.  But  the  material  thing  is,  that 
tlicre  is  no  statement  here  of  the  disappearance  of  the  airs  to 
within  one  two-hundredth  part,  or  any  other  proportion  of  their 
original  bulk, — no  statement,  even,  of  the  relative  quantities  of 
each  exposed  to  the  combustion — no  statement  as  to  the  purity 
or  acid  condition  of  the  water  produced,  and  no  measurement  or 
examination  of  the  air  left  after  the  explosion.  All  those  things, 
however,  he  had  previously  stated  to  Watt,  with  peculiar  and 
almost  ostentatious  minuteness;  as  the  results  of  experiments,  on 
which,  and  on  these  particular  results,  he  knew  that  Watt  had 
constructed  a  theory  ;  and  soon  afterwards  read  with  approba¬ 
tion,  and  gave  in  to  the  lioyal  Society,  that  letter  of  Watt’s  to 
him,  in  which  all  these  particulars  are  recited  on  his  authority, 
and  as  the  necessary  elements  of  the  theory  which  is  there  pro¬ 
pounded.  lie  could  not  but  know,  therefore,  that  they  were  most 
vital  and  indis{)ensable  in  any  discussion  as  to  the  composition  of 
water ;  and  yet  he  does  not  say  one  word  in  relation  to  them,  in 
what,  we  are  now  required  to  believe,  is  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  tlie  experiments  on  which  Watt  really  proceeded ! 

If  that  account  had  truly  related  to  those  experiments,  or  been 
intended  to  att’cct  the  credit,  either  of  Watt’s  theory  or  liis  data, 
this  would  have  been  quite  unaccountable.  But  if  it  had  only  the 
limited  object  we  have  now  indicated,  its  nakedness  and  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  these  respects  may  very  well  be  explained.  Priestley  ira- 
lillcitly  believed,  though  we  now  know  quite  erroneously,  that  in 
these  last  experiments  he  was  operating  with  perfectly  dry,  or, 
rather,  absolutely  arihydroiis  substances;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the 
course  of  them  any  air  disappeared,  and  any  water  was  produced, 
there  was  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  the  airs  were  converted 
into  water,  as  if  the  doubt  he  proposed  to  remove  from  his  former 
more  elaborate  experiments  had  never  been  suggested.  If  there 
was  absolutely  no  water  within  his  close  apparatus  when  he 
began  his  experiment,  and  some  water  and  less  air  was  found  in 
it  when  he  ended  it,  that  was  enough  to  prove  that  the  water 
so  found  had  been  formed  and  not  deposited ;  and  the  credit  of 
the  original  detailed  experiments  was  equally  well  established, 
whotlier  the  W'ater  now"  found  was  pure  or  impure,  and  what¬ 
ever  proportion  the  air  remaining  after  the  combustion  might 
bear  to  the  volume  originally  exposed  to  it.  It  is  very  true,  that 
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if  the  water  was  impure  and  nnexamined,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  residuary  gases  unknown,  it  might  remain  to  some 
extent  doubtful,  what  were  the  particular  constituents  or  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  w’ater  produced,  or  their  relative  proportions: 
But  the  cardinal  fact  that  it  was  produced,  and  not  merely  de¬ 
posited,  would  be  as  irrefragably  proved,  as  if  all  these  things  had 
been  ascertained.  And  it  is  most  material  to  remark,  that  in  the 
very'  slight  and  superficial  notice  he  here  bestows  on  Cavendish’s 
synthetical  experiments,  Priestley  had  no  occasion,  and,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  analytic  theories,  probably  no  great  inclination, 
to  inquire  into  the  ultimate  constituents  of  water.  His  great 
object  at  this  time,  and  the  avowed  aim  of  his  paper,  was  to 
show’,  or  render  it  probable,  that  water  might  be  converted  into 
atmospheric  air ;  and  the  only  interest  he  took  in  the  synthetical 
process,  which  he  always  terms  ‘  the  apparent  rc-conversion  of 
‘  air  into  water,’  was  best  satisfied  by  merely  finding  that  it 
afforded  a  strong  probability  that  airs,  or  gases,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  might  form  water  by  their  combination.  For,  according 
to  his  own  cherished  views,  the  airs  which  might  be  expected  to 
effect  this  were,  not  oxygen  and  inflammable  air,  but  oxygen  and 
phlogisticated  air,  or  azote,  the  actual  and  then  known  consti¬ 
tuents  of  our  atmosphere ;  and,  though  reporting  faithfully  to  W att 
the  actual  results  of  his  own  first  exjMjriraents,  he  might  not  be 
unwilling  to  leave  it  doubtful,  on  the  last,  whether  charcoal  or 
some  other  phlogistic  body  might  not  enter  into  the  comjK)sltion. 

It  is  very  true,  also,  that  though  none  of  the  particulars 
above  mentioned  are  stated  in  Priestley’s  account  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  he  does  say,  generally,  that  the  water  produced  had,  ‘  as 
‘  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  the  same  weight  with  the  airs  de- 
‘  composed.’  But  as  we  are  not  at  all  informed  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  airs  employed  was  decomi)Osed,  the  statement 
is  really  of  no  inqwrtance;  and  could  not,  indeed,  be  otherwise 
than  true,  if,  as  Priestley  certainly  sup|X)8ed,  there  was  no  water 
in  any  of  his  ingredients,  and  some  air  was  missing,  and  some 
water  present  at  the  end,  while  the  weight  of  the  whole 
apparatus  was  unchanged:  And,  on  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
think  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  account  of  the  experiments  with  charcoal  gas  which  can 
detract  from  the  evidence  we  have  already  brought,  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  other  experiments  with  hydrogen ;  and  the  truth  of 
that  account  of  their  results,  upon  Avhich,  undoubtedly.  Watt 
exclusively  founded  his  conclusion — a  conclusion  which,  if  that 
account  was  true,  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  as  correct  as 
it  was  original. 

But  though  we  think  it  thus  clear  that  Watt,  in  point  of  fact. 
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proceeded  upon  real  experiments  with  hydrogen,  and  a  true 
report  of  them  by  Priestley,  we  do  not  wish  to  dissemble  that 
his  views  of  the  grounds  of  that  conclusion,  and  the  nature  of 
his  great  discovery,  were  somewhat  obscured  and  embarrassed 
by  his  unlucky  adhesion,  along  with  Black,  Kirwan,  and  Caven¬ 
dish  himself,  not  only  to  the  phraseology,  but  the  mystical  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Phlogistic  school.  We  a^it,  too,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  he,  as  well  as  Priestley,  and  the  stUl  more  eminent 
men  we  have  named,  were  contented  to  be  substantially  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  different  inflammable  airs 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  and,  probably,  believed,  in 
general,  that  they  were  fundamentally  the  same — being,  in  fact, 
but  so  many  embodiments  of  their  wonder-working  and  all-per¬ 
vading  phli^iston.  But  it  is  quite  in  vmn  for  Mr.  Harcourt  to 
represent  Cavendish  as  having  in  any  degree  freed  himself  from 
the  trammels  of  this  bewildering  superstition ;  since  nothing  can 
l)OS8ibly  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  real  and  avowed  creed, 
both  of  him  and  of  Watt  in  1783,  was,  that  Avater  was  composed  of 
oxygen  and  phlogiston,  and  nothing  else;  these,  indeed,  being 
the  very  terms  in  which  each  of  them  described  his  discovery, 
when  particularly  anxious  to  do  it  with  precision :  and  as  to  Mr. 
Harcourt’s  very  strange  and  confldent  assertion,  that,  Avhatever 
sense  others  might  attach  to  the  word,  ‘  Cavendish’s  phlogiston 

*  was  certainly  nothing  but  hydrogen,’  we  must  say  that  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  met  any  where  with  a  more  rash  or  unwar¬ 
rantable  allegation.  If  the  words  employed  by  these  two  great 
men  respectively  are  looked  at,  this  is  far  more  true  of  Watt 
than  of  Cavendish.  For,  Avhile  Watt  says  distinctly,  in  all  his 
original  letters  from  March  till  NoA'cmber,  that  the  inflammable 
air  with  which  Priestley  reduced  the  calces  of  metals  (and  which 
we  know  to  have  been  hydrogen),  and  ‘  the  inflammable  air 

*  from  metals’  (Avhich  Avas  then  its  proper  appellation),  Avhich 
he  found  to  unite  completely  with  oxygen,  is  ‘  phlogiston  itself,’ 
or  ‘  the  thing  called  phlogiston,’  Cavendish  only  says,  that 
‘  inflanunable  air  is  either  pure  phlogiston,  as  Priestley  and 
‘  KirAvan  suppose,  or  else  water  united  to  phlogiston ;  the 

*  last  being  the  most  likely.’  But  their  theory  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  water  is  at  all  points  identical.  Watt’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  it  being,  that  ‘  Avater  is  composed  of  dephlogisticated  air 
‘  and  inflammable  air,  or  phlogiston,  deprived  of  latent  heat ;  ’  and 
Cavendish’s,  that  *  water  consists  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlo- 
‘  giston :  ’  and,  indeed,  he  has  himseff  expressly  recognised  this 
identity,  in  the  addition  to  his  paper,  made  after  Watt’s  letter 
had  been  read  to  the  Society,  Avhere  he  says,  ‘  as  Mr.  Watt  in  his 

*  paper  supposes  AA'ater  to  consist  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlo^ 
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‘  piston  (the  precise  words  of  his  own  definition),  deprived  of  part 
‘  of  their  latent  heat,  whereas  I  take  no  notice  of  the  latter  cir- 
‘  cumstance,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  reason  of  this  ap- 
‘  parent  difference  between  us  ;  ’  thus  distinctly  intimating  that 
there  was  no  other  dittercncc ;  as,  indeed,  there  could  not  well 
be,  while  he  was  describing  Watt’s  conclusion  in  the  very  terms 
which  he  had  just  before  employed  to  express  his  own. 

Nor  will  this  identity  be  in  the  least  disturbed  by  Cavendish’s 
holding  that  some  portion  of  water  probably  went  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  infiammable  air ;  while  Watt  originally  maintained 
that  his  was  ‘pure  phlogiston.’  For,  first.  Watt  afterwards  fell 
off  from  his  original  orthodoxy,  and  came  to  concur  in  this  venial 
heresy  of  Cavendish’s  (though  without  knowing  that  it  had  the 
sanction  of  such  an  authority) ;  and  secondly,  this  peculiarity 
in  the  views  of  one  or  both  of  them  as  to  the  nature  or  consti¬ 
tution  of  hydrogen,  could  not  in  the  least  affect  the  identity  of 
their  opinion,  as  to  the  water  produced  by  the  combustion  being 
com|)oscd  of  oxygen  and  phlopistoji  alone.  For,  though  that 
mysterious  element  might  require  to  be  combined  with  water, 
in  order  to  assume  the  gaseous  form,  and  this  might  even  be 
the  only  form  in  which  it  was  known  to  unite  with  oxygen,  so  as 
to  form  more  water,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  either  of  these 
acute  rcasoners  could  ever  have  intended  to  say,  that  this  com¬ 
bined  and  pre-existing  water  actually  entered  into  the  com]>osition 
of  that  which  was  afterwards  formed;  or,  that  it  was  anything  but 
merely  deposited,  when  the  oxygen  entered  into  combination  with 
the  pure  phlogiston  which  that  water  liad  formerly  diluted,  and 
formed  additional  water  by  the  union  of  these  simple  substances. 
If  this  was  a  heresy,  therefore  (as  it  certainly  was,  if  hydrogen 
can  exist  without  any  mixture  of  water  —  which  M.  Arago  thinks 
not  quite  certain),  it  was  one  in  which  Cavendish  not  only  had 
his  fnll  share,  but,  according  to  !Mr.  Ilarcourt,  actually  led  the 
way ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  did  not  in  the  least  derogsite,  either 
from  the  substantial  truth,  or  the  jxjrfect  coincidence  of  their 
opinions  as  to  the  composition  of  water  —  both  of  them  holding 
positively  that  it  was  really  conqwscd  of  oxygen  and  phlogiston 
alone  ;  though  they  might  also  say,  without  much  impropriety, 
that  it  consisted  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  inasmuch  as  they  were 
both  satisfied  that  hydrogen  was  nothing  else  but  cither  pure 
phlogiston,  or  phlogiston  combined  with  a  little  water ;  and  was 
the  only  known  form  in  which  they  could  be  sure  of  its  uniting 
with  oxygen  so  as  to  jtroduce  water.  There  might  be  a  little 
laxity  in  leaving  this  alternative  open ;  but  it  did  not  affect  the 
substance  of  the  discovery ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  equally 
chargeable  against  both  the  present  competitors. 
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Mr.  Harcourt,  to  be  sure,  would  appear  to  think  otherwise;  for 
on  the  strength  of  this  very  harmless  generality,  he  insists  very 
strenuously  that  Watt  made  no  distinction  between  one  inflam¬ 
mable  air  and  another,  and  would  as  readily  have  believed  water 
to  be  formed  by  the  combustion  of  any  of  them  with  oxygen,  as  of 
hydrogen ;  from  which  he  infers,  that  he  cannot  be  held  to  have 
discovered,  ‘or  even  understood’  the  true  secret  of  its  comj)osi- 
tion.  The  inference,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  appears  to  us 
Avholly  unwarranted.  But,  in  so  far  as  regards  Watt’s  supposed 
ignorance  of  the  particular  difterence  between  hydrogen  and 
other  inflammable  airs,  and  the  probability  of  his  believing 
water  to  be  producible  from  any  of  them,  we  do  not  know  that 
we  can  conscientiously  give  a  positive  contradiction  to  the 
impeachment :  And,  if  !Mr.  Harcourt  were  now  trying  to  make 
a  case  for  Lavoisier  and  his  associates,  the  objection  founded 
on  it  might  require  to  be  answered.  But  the  present  com¬ 
petition  is  only  between  Watt  and  Cavendish;  and  in  such 
a  question  we  cannot  but  think  it  enough  that  it  is  an  objection 
as  applicable  at  least  to  the  latter  as  the  former.  He  also  says, 
merely  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  phlogiston  ;  while 
he  is  far  less  confident  than  Watt  as  to  the  absolute  or  exclusive 
identity  of  the  inflammable  air  he  employed  with  phlogiston ;  and 
as  he,  too,  certainly  recognised  the  existence  of  phlogiston  in 
other  inflammable  airs,  there  is  precisely  the  same  reason  for 
presuming  that  he  would  have  admitted  their  fitness  to  form  water 
on  combustion,  as  for  imputing  that  latltudinarlan  opinion  to 
Watt.  —  But  with  this  very  material  difference,  that,  while  it  is 
but  matter  of  conjecture  that  Watt  (assuming  that  he  had 
founded  his  conclusions  on  experiments  with  hydrogen)  would 
have  admitted,  without  careful  investigation,  that  gas  from  char¬ 
coal  would  answer  as  well,  it  is  matter  of  record,  under  his  own 
hand,  that  Cavendish  did,  in  point  of  fact,  make  this  very  admis¬ 
sion  ;  and  considered  the  allegation  as  in  itself  so  very  probable, 
and  so  conformable  to  his  own  general  views,  as  at  once  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  certain  —  upon  a  most  vague  and  imperfect  statement, 
from  a  quarter  which  his  advocates  now  say  was  entitled  to  very 
little  authority.  We  allude,  now,  to  those  same  charcoal  gas 
experiments  of  Priestley  of  which  we  have  said  so  much  already, 
and  as  to  which,  in  an  addition  made  to  his  paper  after  that  of 
Priestley  had  been  printed,  he  says,  that,  having  mentioned  his 
own  experiments  to  Priestley,  ‘  he,  in  consequence,  made  some 
‘  experiments  of  the  same  kind,  as  he  relates  in  a  paper  now 
‘  printed  in  the  Transactions;’  thus  admitting  that  expei’iments 
with  an  inflammable  gas  from  charcoal  were,  quoad  hoe,  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  the  same  kind  with  those  made  with  an  inflammable 
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gas  from  metals;  and,  indeed,  from  what  he  says  immediately 
after,  not  only  as  likely,  but  more  likely,  to  produce  pure  water 
than  the  other.  For  he  proceeds,  and  concludes  the  passage  as 
follows :  ‘  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Priestley  did  not  find  any 

*  acid  in  the  water  produced  by  the  combustion :  %chich  might 

*  proceed  from  his  having  used  a  different  kind  of  inflammable 

*  lur,  viz.  that  from  charcoal,  and,  perha{)8,  used  a  greater  pro- 

*  (xtrtion  of  it.’  Mr.  Harcourt  is  imprudent  enough  to  refer  to 
this  passage ;  as  showing  that  Cavendish  knew  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  charcoal  gas  and  hydrogen :  And  so,  no 
doubt,  there  must  have  been,  in  some  respects :  But  nothing  can 
be  so  plain  as  that,  in  regard  to  its  fitness  for  being  burned  into 
water  with  oxygen,  he  considered  it  as  not  only  as  good  as  that 
which  he  had  himself  employed,  but  as  decidedly  better ;  as  at 
once  giving  water  of  a  purity  which  he  was  not  able  to  attain 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  as  effecting  a  reduction  of  the 
whole  airs  employed  to  just  one  two-hundredth  part  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  volume,  while  he  could  never  make  a  less  residue  than  one 
fiftieth ;  and  also,  as  more  completely  excluding  all  doubts  as  to 
the  general  truth  of  his  results,  by  its  superior  dryness :  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  rather  regretted  that 
it  had  not  been  substituted  for  hydrogen,  in  his  own  experiments. 
But,  at  all  events,  there  must  now  be  an  end,  we  think,  of  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  his  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
consequent  liability  to  error,  and  Watt’s ;  since,  in  everything 
that  relates  to  their  common  belief,  that  water  was  composed  of 
oxygen  and  phlogiston,  and  all  the  perils  and  imputations  to 
which  that  belief  might  expose  them,  they  were  manifestly  in 
pari  casu — or  with  some  advantage  on  the  i)art  of  Watt. 

We  have  already  said  that,  with  reference  to  the  present  com¬ 
petition,  we  think  it  immaterial  to  consider  the  amount  of  those 
perils ;  or  the  weight  due  to  an  objection  that  applies  equally  to 
both  parties ;  but  having  also  stated  that,  if  advanced  on  the 
part  of  Lavoisier,  it  might  have  been  entitled  to  some  notice,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  late  generous  conces¬ 
sions  of  that  great  chemist’s  illustrious  countrymen,  or  to  leave  the 
just  claims  of  our  own  fellow-citizens  undefended,  against  what 
we  know  is  still  regarded  by  some  as  a  plausible  attack ;  and  shall 
venture,  therefore,  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  vindication. 

The  objection,  then,  is,  that  by  neglecting  to  limit  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  water  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  exclusively,  and  only 
defining  the  latter  ingredient  as  phlogiston,  they  left  its  true  com¬ 
position  in  some  measure  doubtful;  and  could  not  have  refused  to 
admit  that  any  other  inflammable  gas  might  answer  tlie  purpose 
as  well.  Now,  the  first  question  is,  whether  they  were  not  sub- 
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stantially  right  in  the  doctrines  thus  imputed  to  them  ?  And 
the  next,  what  was  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  error,  if  they 
were  wrong  ?  And  as  to  the  first,  considering  in  what  sense 
they  are  proved  to  have  used  the  unlucky  word  phlogiston,  and 
by  what  tests  they  judged  of  its  presence,  and  also  the  actual 
nature  of  the  inflammable  airs  with  which  they  were  then 
acquainted,  we  scarcely  think  it  going  too  far  to  say  that  they 
were  substantially  right  in  their  propositions  —  though  unfortu¬ 
nate,  no  doubt,  in  the  now  obsolete  phraseology  in  which  they 
were  led  to  express  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  notions 
of  the  earlier  chemists,  we  know  that  Kirwan  had  recently  come 
to  satisfy  himself  and  most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  phlogiston 
might  be  best  defined  as  the  substance  or  principle  by  which  the 
calces  of  metals  were  reduced  to  their  metallic  state,  and  which 
disappeared  and  was  absorbed  (as  all  then  believed)  in  the  course 
of  that  operation;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by  experiments  of  this 
kind,  in  which  hydroffm  was  thus  employed,  and  totally  disappeared, 
that  he  convinced  Watt  and  Priestley,  and,  we  think,  Cavendish 
also,  that  hydrogen  ‘  teas  phlogiston  itself^  ‘  pure  phlogiston,’  or 
*  the  thing  called  phl(^iston,’  —  as  we  have  already  abundantly 
seen:  And,  although  it  was  afterwards  suspected  that  it  might  also 
contain  a  little  water,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  all  the 
results,  either  in  reducing  the  metals,  or  afterwards  in  forming 
the  water,  were  all  along  ascribed  to  the  phlogiston  alone;  and 
that  if  its  water  was  discarded,  or  found  not  to  exist,  all  that 
was  predicated  of  phlogiston  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
predicated  of  hydrogen,  as  its  synonyme,  or  most  famifiar  embo¬ 
diment:  and  if  the  fact  now  be,  that  it  contained  no  water,  then, 
Kir  wan’s  and  Watt’s  original  conviction  that  it  was  phlogiston 
itself,  is  merely  cleared  of  the  temporary  doubt  that  had  been 
thrown  on  it,  and  hydrogen  may  fairly  be  read  in  every  passage 
of  their  writings  where  phlogiston  now  occurs. 

And  even  with  regard  to  the  other  inflammable  airs,  as  to 
which  it  is  merely  conjectured  that  our  philosophers  might  have 
been  led  to  admit  them  to  the  same  prerogatives  as  hydrogen,  it 
is  first  of  all  to  be  observ^ed  that,  according  to  their  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  could  not  have  been  so  imposed  on,  unless  it  had 
been  credibly  testified,  or  rather  (if  they  were  duly  cautious), 
unless  they  had  themselves  ascertained,  that  these  gases  also  could 
reduce  the  calces  of  metals,  and  disappear  in  the  process :  And  if 
this  could  not  happen  to  any  gas  but  hydrogen,  it  is  plain  that 
there  could  be  no  such  actual  misleading.  But  the  more  mate¬ 
rial  thing  is,  that  all  the  inflammable  gases  then  known  were 
not  only  held  to  contain  phlogiston,  but  did,  in  point  of  fact,  all 
of  them  contain  hydrogen — and  owed  their  inflammability  entirely 
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to  that  circumstance.  Even  now,  avc  think,  there  are  but  two 
such  gases  that  do  not  contain  it,  viz.,  cyanogen,  which  was 
utterly  unknown  till  long  after  1783,  and  carbonic  oxyd,  which, 
though  it  might  have  presented  itself  to  chemists  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  never  been  recognised  as  a  separate  substance,  till 
the  experiments  of  Cruikshanks,  in  1801,  nor  properly  investi¬ 
gated  till  those  of  Henry,  in  1803.  Our  discoverers  of  1783, 
therefore,  would  not  have  committed  any  great  error  in  thinking 
it  probable  that  water  might  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  other  inflammable  airs  then  known  to  them,  in  respect  of 
the  phlogiston,  otherwise  hydrogen,  which  they  were  (rightly) 
l>elieved  to  contain ;  and  by  means  of  which  they  tcould  all,  in 
point  of  fact,  have  produced  a  certain  projwrtion  of  water.  It  is 
far  from  certain,  therefore,  that  there  was  any  real  error  in  the 
8up|H)sed  laxity  of  their  definition  of  the  second  constituent  of 
water. 

But  If  there  had  been  such  a  laxity,  and  if,  in  consequence  of 
it,  their  definition  of  the  composition  of  water  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  precise,  is  it  therefore  to  be  held  that  they  had  not  really 
made  the  great  discovery  they  claimed  ?  or  not  established  the 
grand,  startling,  and  most  prolific  fact,  that  Water  was  now  cast 
down  from  its  old  Elemental  throne,  and  ascertained  to  be  a 
comjKjund  of  two  other  substances,  which  had  hitherto  ranked  in 
a  diverse  and  alien  category  ?  They  had,  in  point  of  fact,  con¬ 
verted  two  known  aerial  substances  into  a  known  liquid  of  equal 
weight.  They  had  made  the  one  totally  to  disaj)pear,  and  called 
the  other  into  a  new  existence  in  its  room.  They  had  finally 
ascertained  the  exact  description  of  one  of  these  two  bodies ; 
which  was  then,  and  has  ever  since  been,  regarded  as  a  simple 
and  elementary  body.  The  other.  Watt  at  least,  originally  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  same  light ;  and  accurately  described,  under  the 
alternative  names  of  inflammable  air,  or  phlogiston,  as  the  body 
which  disappeared  in  reducing  the  calces  of  metals,  and  which 
he  and  Kirwan  had  ascertained  to  he  identical  with  the  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  from  metallic  solutions,  and  to  unite  completely  and 
be  entirely  absorbed  in  one  half  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen :  Aud, 
though  he  afterwards  thought  it  probable,  as  Cavendish  seems 
to  have  done  from  the  beginning,  that  in  the  form  in  which  he 
obtained  it,  there  might  be  some  mixture  of  water,  neither  he 
nor  his  competitor  ever  departed  or  vai'ied  from  any  particle  of 
this  plain  description,  or  left  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt 
what  this  second  ingredicut  of  water  actually  was,  and  by  what 
tests  it  might  always  be  distinguished.  At  the  very  worst,  there¬ 
fore,  their  definition  was  loose  only  in  so  far  as  it  seemed  to 
admit  of  an  alternative  in  the  ultimate  denomination  which  should 
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be  given  to  that  second  ingredient.  It  was  hydrogen  and 
nothing  else,  if  hydrogen  contained  no  water,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  the  pare  phlogiston  ;  but  if  it  did  contain  water,  then 
it  was  that  ])hIogiston  which  was  so  largely  combined  with  that 
water ;  and  which  might,  perhaps,  be  detected  and  recognised  in 
other  combinations,  by  the  clear  and  infallible  criteria  to  which 
we  have  just  adverted. 

There  is  nothing  whatever,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in 
this  supposed  objection  to  the  precision  or  absolute  eompleteness 
of  Watt’s  announcement  of  his  discovery ;  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that,  after  hydrogen  was  jiroved  (or  supposed  proved)  to 
contain  no  water,  and  the  name  and  nature  of  phlogiston  had 
ceased  to  perplex  mankind,  the  terms  of  that  announcement 
were  simplified  and  abridged,  there  is  evidently  nothing  in  this 
that  can  at  all  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  grand  achievement. 

Take  an  analogous  case  in  any  of  the  other  sciences.  The 
studious  observer  and  bold  reasoner  Avho  first  made  out  that  our 
earth  was  a  globe,  achieved,  we  must  take  leave  to  think,  a  great 
and  magnificent  discovery.  But  could  it  derogate  from  his 
claim  to  our  admiration,  or  entitle  us  to  deny  that  he  had,  in 
effect,  ascertained  the  true  Jirjure  of  our  planet,  because  it  might 
appear  that  he  did  not  exactly  know  whether  it  was  a  spheroid 
or  a  perfect  sphere,? — or  even  erroneously  believed  and  announced 
that  it  was  the  latter  ?  Is  Newton  to  be  deprived  of  the  glory  of 
having  discovered  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  or  the  com¬ 
position  of  light,  because  later  astronomers  and  philosophers 
have  supplied  some  of  his  omissions,  restricted  some  of  his  gene¬ 
ralities,  or  even  Imjxjrfectly  answered  some  of  his  sublime  and 
immortal  Queries? 

These  last  views,  however,  are  really  extrinsic  to  the  present 
argument ;  and  we  trust  that,  quite  independently  of  them,  we 
have  now  sufficiently  maile  out  that,  in  spite  of  Priestley’s  unlucky 
charcoal  experiments.  Watt  did,  in  1783,  substantially  discover, 
and  distinctly  announce,  the  true  composition  of  water.  We 
have  already  somewhat  exceeded,  we  fear,  in  this  exposition ; 
and  yet  we  are  tempted  to  try  the  patience  of  our  readers  by 
one  other,  more  popular  and  elementary  view  of  the  question ; 
And  we  are  the  rather  moved  to  venture  on  this,  from  our  firm 
conviction  that,  if  the  controversy  is  not  now  settled  (which  we 
confess  we  can  scarcely  hope,  while  Mr.  Harcourt  is  alive,  and  a 
new  Life  of  Cavendish  in  preparation),  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  opponents  of  Watt  will  hereafter  insist  on  doing 
battle ;  and  which  those  who  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his 
claims  may  therefore  be  excused  for  wishing  to  strengthen,  with 
even  unnecessary  defences.  But  we  hope  to  secure  this  par- 
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ticukr  position  without  occupying  a  great  deal  of  ground ;  and 
propose  too,  to  maintain  it  by  the  mere  force  of  plain  reasoning 
from  admitted  facts  —  altogether  undisturbed  by  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  that  Scientific  Enginery  which  we  have  been  obliged 
both  to  employ  and  to  demolish,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
combat. 

We  show  our  confidence,  at  all  events,  in  its  strength,  when, 
in  order  to  possess  ourselves  of  it,  we  surrender,  for  the  moment, 
all  our  other  works  to  the  enemy.  We  are  now  willing,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  !Mr.  Ilarcourt  should  assume  that  Priestley  never 
experimented  except  with  charcoal  gas,  and  had  told  this  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  Watt;  but  that  he  had  dreamed  dreams  and  seen 
visions !  or  had  purposely  imposed  on  his  friend,  by  detailing  to 
him  all  the  impossible  results  of  these  experiments,  with  which 
we  are  now  so  familiar;  and  that  Watt  had  given  implicit  credit 
to  this  communication,  and  upon  the  faith  of  it  had  put  his  con¬ 
clusion  into  the  precise  form,  that  this  gas  from  charcoal  was  the 
true  phlogiston,  and,  along  with  oxygen,  the  only  constituent  of 
water: — even  then,  and  upon  these  supiwjsitions,  we  venture  to 
maintain  that,  though  fundamentally  mistaken  as  to  the  capacities 
of  this  gas,  yet,  if  there  was  in  existence  another  gas,  wliich 
did  possess,  and  was  known  to  possess,  those  very  capacities, 
the  conclusion  would,  in  reality,  have  been  just  as  true  and  valu¬ 
able,  and  the  merit  of  making  it  as  great,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
mistake  in  the  matter.  And  this,  we  think,  must  be  apparent,  as 
soon  as  it  is  considered  that  the  conclusion  did  not  rest  in  any 
degree  on  the  denomination,  internal  constitution,  or  actual  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  gas  which  happened  to  be  employed,  but  solely 
on  the  results  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  its  employment ; 
and  that  its  whole  merit  consisted  in  the  sagacity  and  Intellectual 
courage  which  had  Interpreted,  and  deduced  from  these  resultSf 
an  inference  which  had  esca[)ed  all  other  observers,  —  and  w'as 
pregnant  with  consequences  of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 
The  discovery  was,  not  that  gas  from  charcoal,  or  gas  from  metals 
in  diluted  acid,  was,  with  oxygen,  the  sole  constituent  of  water, 
but  that  a  gas,  or  any  gas  which  disappearetl  on  the  rednetifm  of 
metallic  calces,  and  which,  being  burnt  with  half  its  bulk  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  also  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  pure  Avater  equal  in 
weight  to  both  airs,  must,  by  reason  of  these  properties,  be  such 
a  constituent ;  and  that  all  water,  therefore,  must  be  a  compound, 
and  made  up  of  these  ingredients.  The  names  of  the  gases, 
or  rather  of  one  of  them,  its  actual  constitution,  or  the  manner 
of  its  preparation,  are  quite  immaterial  to  the  merit  or  the 
justice  of  this  conclusion ;  and,  obviously,  could  never  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  course  of  the  intellectual  process 
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through  which  it  was  reached.  And  accordingly,  if  Priestley,  or  a 
more  trustworthy  rej)orter,  had  merely  told  Watt  that  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  those  jMirticular  results  by  using  two  well-known  gases, 
which  he  neither  named  nor  described.  Watt  could  have  reasoned 
and  concluded  as  to  these  anonymous  substances,  just  as  certainly 
as  if  they  had  been  minutely  described  to  him,  or  as  if  he  had 
himself  seen  and  assisted  at  their  formation.  But  if  it  required 
no  name  or  description  to  supply  data  for  the  reasoning,  or  give 
value  to  the  conclusion,  why  should  a  mistake  of  the  name,  or  an 
unaccountable  assignment  of  the  actual  properties  of  one  gas  to 
another  (which  is  truly  the  same  thing),  have  any  such  effect?  ' 
To  be  sure,  if  there  was  no  gas  in  existence  which  really  had 
the  properties  in  question,  and  no  possibility,  therefore,  of  actually 
obtaining  the  results  that  were  stated — if  the  whole  was  a  mere 
dream  or  imagination — the  reasoning  and  conclusion  might  both 
be  held  to  have  gone  very  much  to  waste ;  though,  as  a  mere 
hypothetical  and  prophetic  anticipation,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  they  would  have  been  without  their  value.  But,  in  the 
case  before  us,  we  know,  not  only  that  there  was  a  gas  with  these 
properties,  but  that  the  vciy  results,  upon  the  assumption  of  which 
Watt  founded  his  conclusion,  had  been  actually  and  repeatedly 
obtiiined  by  Cavendish ;  and  if  neither  Cavendish  nor  any  one  else 
had  drawn  that  conclusion  (which  for  the  present  we  assume), 
was  it  not  as  true  and  just  a  conclusion,  from  the  moment  it  wag 
formed,  as  if  Cavendish  and  not  Priestley  had  given  a  true,  and 
not  an  imaginary  account,  of  the  experiments,  and  had  come  to 
Watt  for  their  interpretation?  Though  the  experiments  actually 
reported  to  him  might  not  have  been  such  as  were  represented, 
still  there  were  experiments  of  which  that  would  have  been  a  just 
representation;  and,  if  the  definition  of  a  true  theory  is  that 
which  gives  the  true  explanation  of  actually  existing  and  known 
phenomena,  how  can  it  be  disputed  that  Watt  was,  in  April 
1783,  if  not  before,  the  author  of  the  true  theory  which  is  now 
the  subject  of  competition  ? 

But,  if  the  actual  merit  of  the  discovery  is  plainly  the  same, 
whether  the  real  facts  explained  by  it  were  truly  re|M)rted  as 
having  occurred  to  the  immediate  infonner  or  not,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  equally  plain  that  the  proper  date  of  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  must  be  taken  as  of  the  time  when  it  was  actually  made, 
iq)on  the  belief  and  assumption  of  these  facts,  and  not  of  the 
time  when  their  reality  was  afterwards  made  kno^vn.  To  make 
this  clear,  let  it  only  be  supposed  that  Priestley  had  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  both  with  hydrogen  and  with  the  gas  from  charcoal, 
imd  had  got  the  results  already  specified  (as  he  could  only  have 
done)  from  the  use  of  tlie  former ;  and  that,  being  at  a  loss  how 
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to  account  for  these  appearances,  he  had  written  a  full  report  of 
them  to  Watt  for  his  opinion,  but,  by  mistake,  had  described 
them  as  having  been  obtained  by  the  charcoal  gas,  and  stated 
that  the  experiments  with  hydrogen  had  protluced  nothing  re¬ 
markable;  and  that  Watt  had  answered,  with  the  decision  of 
his  bold  and  penetrating  genius,  ‘  I  see  you  are  not  aware  of  the 

*  great  feat  you  have  been  performing.  You  have,  without 
‘  knowing  it,  completely  proved  that  water  is  not  a  simple,  but  a 
‘  compound  body ;  and  may  now  go  forth  and  proclaim,  upon  my 
‘  authority,  that  it  consists  of  one  part  of  oxygen  and  two  of  the 

*  gas  from  charcoal.’  This,  we  imagine,  is  pretty  much  the  answer 
which  Mr.  Harcourt  supposes  may  really  have  been  made  to  such  a 
communication  —  believing,  as  he  docs,  that  Watt  held  this 
charcoal  gas  to  be  pure  phlogiston.  But,  before  adopting  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  value,  we  must  take  our  hyjwthetical  correspondence  a 
stage  farther  on ;  and  suppose  that  l*ricstley  had  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply,  a  week  after :  —  ‘I  thank  you  for  your  solution  of  my 
‘  difficulties ;  but  it  is  really  so  bold  and  startling,  that  I  cannot 
‘  bring  myself  at  once  to  adopt  it  —  though  I  do  not  clearly  see 
‘  how  it  is  to  be  answered.  It  is  right,  however,  to  correct  a 
‘  little  mistake  I  fell  into  in  my  last.  It  was  with  the  hydrogen 

*  gas,  and  not  that  from  charcoal,  that  I  obtained  the  results  I 
‘  have  mentioned.  But  that,  of  course,  can  make  no  difference 
‘  on  your  conclusion.’ 

Now,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  must  admit,  that,  applied  to  the  true 
state  of  facts,  though  only  mentioned  in  this  last  letter,  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  a  just  and  correct  one,  we  should  like  to  know 
at  what  date  he  would  hold  that  just  conclusion  to  have  been 
drawn  ?  To  us  it  appears  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer;  and 
that  it  must  be  held  to  have  been  drawn,  with  all  the  truth  and  all 
the  merit  that  could  ever  belong  to  it,  at  the  only  time  at  which 
it  was  drawn  at  all;  viz..  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  first 
letter,  which  alone  contained  the  results  on  which  it  proceeded, 
and  thus  stimulated  and  gave  rise  to  the  only  mental  effort  which 
the  consideration  of  them  ever  produced.  If  there  was  no  true 
discovery  made  at  that  time,  then  it  is  jdain  that  none  was 
ever  made  at  all ;  For  the  correction  of  the  name  of  the  gas  was 
wholly  the  work  of  Priestley;  and  Watt  was  entirely  passive  in 
all  that  followed  after  his  original  rescript.  He  might  have 
died,  indeed,  before  hearing  of  that  correction ;  and  his  merit  and 
claim  to  the  discovery  would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  just  as 
good  as  if  he  had  lived  to  glory  in  it  for  a  century.  It  is  enough, 
in  short,  that  he  gave  a  true  and  original  interpretation  of  facts 
which  had  really  been  observed ;  though  in  the  account  of  them 
which  had  reached  him,  they  were  connected  with  wrong  sub- 
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stances.  The  soundness  of  his  reasoning  was  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  that  error ;  and  the  magnificent  conclusion  which  he 
drew  from  a  series  of  actually  existing  and  well  observed  pheno¬ 
mena,  could  lose  nothing  of  its  value  by  his  having  erroneously 
supposed  that  they  had  occurred  in  manipulating  one  sort  of 
materials  instead  of  another.  There,  at  all  events,  was  the  bold 
and  happy  conclusion  —  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  in 
their  true  connection,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  there  were  the  true 
])henomena — ready  and  waiting  for  its  application,  on  the  other. 

But  if  the  matter  would  be  clear  in  such  a  case  as  we  have 
supposed,  could  it  possibly  make  any  difference  that  the  true 
experiments  had  been  made  by  Cavendish,  and  not  by  Priestley  ? 
or  not  made  known  to  Watt  till  longer  than  a  week  after  he 
had  announced  his  theory  ?  In  both  cases,  the  results  on  which 
alone  the  theory  was  founded,  had  all  of  them  been  correctly  ascer¬ 
tained  before  that  true  solution  of  them  was  projMjsed;  and  in  both, 
the  author  of  the  solution  had  all  along  believed  them  to  exist, 
though  in  connection  with  other  substances  than  those  from  which 
they  had  really  been  obtained :  and  this  being  the  case,  of  what 
consequence  could  it  be,  whether  the  proof  that  these  were  true 
results,  was  ultimately  furnished  by  the  same  person  who  had  oc¬ 
casioned  the  mistake,  or  by  a  different  [)erson  ?  or  whether  it  was 
furnished  at  the  end  of  a  week,  or  of  a  year  ? 

To  illustrate  this  we  shall  venture  on  one  other  familiar  illus¬ 
tration.  Assuming  that  Cavendish  had  eoncludcd  his  experiments 
in  1781,  but  without  drawing  any  eonclusion,  and  that  Priestley, 
experimenting  only  with  eharcoal,  had  made  the  erroneous  report, 
already  specified,  to  Watt  in  1783 — let  us  only  further  suppose  that 
Watt,  when  consulted  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  wonders, 
had  given  the  response,  and  expounded  the  theory  we  know  of,  not 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  but  at  a  personal  interview  with  Priest¬ 
ley,  at  which  Cavendish  happened  to  be  present!  Could  that 
learned  person  have  avoided  feeling  that  his  experiments,  too,  had 
then  been  for  the  first  time  interpreted  ?  or  hesitated  in  his  own 
mind  to  aeknowledge  that,  though  applied  in  terms  to  substances 
of  a  different  description,  the  theory  then  propounded  solved  all 
the  difficulties,  and  connected  all  the  phenomena  occurring  in 
his  observations  ?  or  would  it  have  at  all  affected  this  conviction, 
although  he  had  then  known  that  Priestley’s  charcoal  gas  could  not 
have  afforded  the  results  on  which  Watt  proceeded  —  as  long  as 
he  also  knew  that  his  own  hydrogen  had,  in  fact,  afforded  them ; 
and  that  Watt’s  theory  was  a  true  and  original  explanation  of 
well-ascertained,  and  hitherto  unexplained,  appearances  ?  But 
we  will  not  be  tempted  to  pursue  this  course  any  further.  We 
can  see  no  answer  to  this  last  view  of  the  question ;  nor  any 
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escape  from  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads ;  and  must,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  Watt  woflld  have  been  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
havinjT  discovered  and  announced  the  true  theory  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  water  in  April,  1783,  even  if  it  were  proved  that  he  had 
believed  all  Priestley’s  experiments  to  have  been  made  with 
charcoal,  and  been  consequently  misled  as  to  the  actual  results 
of  those  experiments.  It  is  enough  that  there  were  other  experi¬ 
ments,  which  verified  all  his  data,  and  justified  all  his  conclusions. 

Besides  his  grand  heresy  as  to  the  gas  from  charcoal,  Mr. 
Harcourt  indulges  largely  in  what  we  cannot  but  consider  as 
mere  cavilling,  on  another  topic,  Avhich  seems  to  have  won  almost 
as  much  of  his  favour.  Because  AVatt  had  long  cherished  a 
notion  tliat  water,  or  rather  steam,  might  be  made  to  assume  a 
permanently  gaseous  form,  if  it  could  only  be  subjected  to  a  very 
high  heat,  and  had  consequently  taken  an  interest  in  Priestley’s 
endeavours  to  convert  it  into  atmospheric  air,  Mr.  Harcourt 
will  have  it,  that  it  was  solely  in  the  hope  that  it  might  assist 
those  endeavours,  that  he  first  adopted  his  conclusion  as  to  the 
actual  composition  of  water ;  and  that,  when  discouraged  in  that 
expectation  by  a  blundering  report  of  Priestley’s  supiwsed  failure 
in  his  object,  he  had  substantially  ‘  laid  aside  his  tlieory,  as  not 
‘  borne  out  by  the  facts,’  and  never  afterwards  resumed  it  with 
any  confidence  or  satisfaction. 

From  the  correspondence  already  cited,  it  will  be  seen  how 
totally  opposite,  the  latter  part  at  least,  of  this  representation  is 
to  the  fact;  how  stoutly  he  maintained,  to  Priestley  himself, 
that  his  supposed  failure  to  turn  water  into  air  had  no  tendency 
to  discredit  his  theory  of  its  synthetical  composition ;  how  much 
he  afterwards  resented  the  supposed  piracy  of  that  theory  by 
others,  and  how  steadily  he  asserted  his  claim  to  it  to  the  very 
end  of  his  days.  But  it  may  be  right  to  say  a  word  or  two  of 
Mr.  Harcourt’s  more  radical  mistakes,  as  to  this  matter. 

As  early  as  December,  1782,  \\’’att  writes  to  Black  (Corr. 
p.  6.),  that  he  had  long  l>cen  of  opinion,  that,  if  steam  could  be  so 
compressed  as  to  abide  a  great  heat,  ‘  it  would  change  its  state, 

‘  and  become  something  else  than  steam,  or  water;  my  opinion  is, 
‘  that  it  would  then  become  air.'’  *  The  notion,  however,  though 

*  Mr.  Harcourt  is  pleased,  throughout,  to  treat  this  as  an  ignorant 
fancy  of  Watt’s ;  and  accordingly  thinks  he  both  disables  his  judgment, 
and  discredits  his  theory,  when  he  attempts  to  show  tliat  it  took  its 
origin  in  so  crude  and  unscientific  a  notion.  AVe  suppose,  however, 
that  he  has  heard  by  this  time,  of  those  remarkable  experiments  of 
Professor  Grove,  of  which  an  account  was  given  to  the  British  Scien¬ 
tific  Association  at  its  meeting  of  1846,  by  which  this  bold,  and  yet 
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plainly  much  cherished  by  him,  had  as  yet  taken  the  form  only  of 
a  very  cautions  and  general  anticipation ;  which  would  have  been 
equally  satisfied,  either  by  finding  that  water  merely  passed  (as 
still  a  proper  and  simple  element)  into  a  new,  or  fourth  state, 
analogous  to  those  it  assumes  in  its  three  familiar  forms,  of  ice, 
water,  or  steam, —  or  by  its  decomposition  into  a  plurality  of  known 
or  unknown  gases.  \Vhile  his  views  were  in  this  unsettled  and 
immature  state,  it  is  easy  to  understand  with  what  interest  he 
would  listen  to  Priestley’s  reports  of  those  multiform  experiments 
by  which  he  thought  he  had  effected  the  conversion  of  this  most 
ancient  element  into  atmospheric  air — a  conversion  which  neces¬ 
sarily  implied  that  it  was  a  compound,  and  not  a  simple  body ;  as 
Priestley  himself  had  by  this  time  ascertained  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  two  separate  gases — and  had  even 
gone  far  to  determine  the  proi)ortion3  in  which  they  met  in  that 
compound.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  it  was  while  watching 
the  progress  of  these  analytical  researches  that  Watt’s  attention 
was  first  called,  in  the  beginning  of  1783,  to  those  synthetical 
experiments,  upon  which  he  founded  that  great  conclusion,  to 
which  we  think  it  manifest  that  he  adhered  with  unwavering 
firmness,  and  unabated  confidence,  through  every  period  of  his 
life ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  say,  in  the 
passage  cited  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  that  ‘  he  had  first  thought  of 
‘  that  way  of  solving  the  phenomena,  in  endeavouring  to  account 

*  for  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Priestley’s,  in  which  water  appeared 

*  to  be  converted  into  air.’  The  phenomena  here  mention^  are, 
beyond  all  doubt,  those  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oxygen, 
and  inflammable  air;  and  the  meaning  obviously  is,  that,  as 


modest  anticipation,  was  signally  and  precisely  realised.  Mr.  Grove 
having  actually  decomposed  steam  into  its  constituent  gases  by  the 
application  of  heat  alone ;  effecting  this,  in  one  set  of  experiments,  by 
bringing  the  steam  or  water  into  contact  with  a  surface  of  platinum 
raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  in  another  by  merely  passing  the  electric 
S()ark  through  the  steam  confined  in  a  close  vessel.  We  cannot  help 
regarding  this  unexpected  verification  of  one  of  his  earliest  specula¬ 
tions,  as  a  new  and  striking  proof  of  the  profound  and  prophetic 
sagacity  of  the  philosopher  of  Birmingham ;  and  a  well-timed  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value,  even  of  those  less  matured  suggestions  of  intel¬ 
lects  like  his,  of  which  men  like  Mr.  Harcourt  think  it  becomes  them 
to  speak  lightly.  We  take  the  account  of  Mr.  Grove’s  paper  from 
the  ‘Pharmaceutical  Times’  for  Sept.  1846;  but  there  is  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Geo.  Wilson,  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  the 
Cliemical  Society’  for  1847,  p.  332.,  in  which  that  distinguished  che¬ 
mist  does  not  fail  to  remark  on  the  new  lustre  which  the  discovery- 
throws  on  Watt’s  ingenuity. 
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Priestley’s  former  experiments  suggested  the  notion  that  water 
might  be  analysed  into  two  airs  of  a  particular  description, 
it  naturally  paved  the  way  for  the  conclusion,  that  the  true 
explanation  of  the  later  experiments  was,  that  it  was  a  compound 
of  two  airs,  though  of  a  description  somewhat  different.  That 
nothing  more  than  such  a  general  suggestion  was  intended,  must 
be  apparent,  we  think,  on  the  slightest  consideration.  For  Watt’s 
theory,  or  ‘  way  of  solving  the  phenomena,’  was  precisely,  that 
water  was  compounded  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen — or,  if  Mr.  Har- 
court  likes  it  better,  oxygen  and  pure  jdilogiston :  But  Priestley’s 
analytical  processes  went  to  show,  that  it  was  comjX)sed  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  and  as  it  cannot  possibly  be  pretended 
that  Watt  ever  held  that  nitrogen  was  either  hydrogen  or  pure 
phlogiston,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  principle  of  inflammability 
was  identical  w’ith  a  substance  by  which  flame  was  instantly 
extinguished,  it  is  palpably  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  held  the  literal  verification  of  that  analysis,  either 
confinnatory  of  his  own  theory,  or  even  in  any  degree  con¬ 
sistent  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  have  been  aware, 
that,  if  the  analytical  proof  could  in  any  way  be  reconciled 
with,  or  really  brought  to  bear  upon  the  synthetical,  the  demon¬ 
stration  would  be  more  obviously  complete,  and  the  triumph 
more  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  And  he  would  there¬ 
fore  have-  been  very  glad,  if,  by  some  modification  of  Priest¬ 
ley’s  former  experiments,  such  a  conclusive  confirmation  of  his 
own  theory  and  early  antici|)ations,  could  yet  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  When  he  heard,  therefore,  that  Priestley  had  seen 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those  experiments,  it  w’as  most 
natural  for  him  to  expect  that  something  might  come  out  of  a 
more  careful  rejwtition  of  them,  which  might  supply  the  corro¬ 
boration  required ;  and  (being  quite  unaware  of  any  impending 
competition)  thought  it  well  worth  while  to  wait  a  while,  for  the 
chance  of  being  able  to  offer  an  analytical,  along  with  this  syn- 
tlictical  proof  of  the  true  composition  of  w^ater. 

But  that  his  synthetical  account  was  in  no  other  way  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  in  any  way  dependent  on,  the  analytical,  and 
was  originally  drawn  up  with  no  reference  to  it,  except  to 
disclaim  all  sueh  dependenee,  is  fortunately  fully  proved  by 
the  tenor  of  that  original  account  in  the  letter  of  April,  178.3, 
now  embodied  in  the  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions.  In 
the  passages  of  that  paper,  marked  by  inverted  commas,  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  Priestley’s  attempts  to  convert  water 
into  air ;  and  the  only  reference  to  the  analytical  process  which 
occurs  in  it,  is  the  following :  —  ‘For  many  years  I  had 
‘  entertained  an  opinion  that  air  was  a  modification  of  water; 
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*  and  this  led  me  to  conclude  that  when  a  very  great  degree 
‘  of  heat  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  steam,  its  latent 
‘  heat  would  be  wholly  changed  into  sensible  heat;  and  that, 

*  in  such  a  case,  the  steam  itself  might  suffer  some  remark- 
‘  able  change.  But  1  note  abandon  this  opinion,  in  so  far  as  relates 
‘  to  the  change  of  water  into  air  —  as  I  think  that  may  be  ac- 
‘  counted  for  on  better  principles'  (Watt’s  paper,  MS.  p.  85.) 
Now,  this  was  written  on  or  before  the  21st  April,  1783  — 
before  Priestley  had  discovered  the  imperfection  of  his  attempts 
to  convert  water  into  atmospheric  air,  and  while  this  was  the  only 
conversion  which  had  ever  been  submitted  to  Watt  for  his  con¬ 
sideration  ;  And  the  plain  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is,  that 
as  such  a  conversion  fell  in  with  his  own  early  impressions,  he 
had,  at  one  time,  been  disposed  to  believe  in  it ;  but  that,  having 
now  become  satisfied  that  the  real  constituents  of  water  were  not 
those  of  the  atmosphere,  but  gases  of  a  different  description,  he 
abandoned  that  opinion,  and  felt  that  the  identity  of  water  and 
air  must  be  rested  on  different  assumptions,  or,  as  here  ex¬ 
pressed,  might  be  accounted  for  on  better  principles. 

Such,  accordingly,  were  the  terms  in  which  he  originally  wished 
tills  letter  to  be  read,  in  April,  1783;  and  such  were  the  terms 
which  he  left  unqualified  and  unaltered,  when  he  finally  renewed 
his  application  for  its  reading ;  though,  in  the  interval,  and  while 
Priestley’s  notice  of  his  miscarriage  had  raised  an  expectation 
that  an  analysis  might  yet  be  made,  not  contradictory  of  his  own 
synthetic  theory,  like  that  former  one  —  but  confirmatory  of  it 
—  he  had  directed  the  reading  to  be  delayed ;  which,  however, 
on  the  disappointment  of  that  expectation,  ultimately  took  place, 
without  any  change  being  made.  The  true  analysis,  to  be  sure, 
though  but  little  expected  at  the  time,  came  soon  after  —  from 
the  hands  of  Lavoisier ;  and  was,  of  course,  confirmatory  of  the 
preceding  synthesis.  But  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  war¬ 
rant  Watt’s  confidence  in  the  conclusion  which  he  had  founded  on 
the  synthesis  alone.  Chemical  combinations,  it  is  well  known,  are 
not  like  mechanical  conjunctions,  where  whatever  is  put  together 
may  be  taken  asunder.  There  are  many  things,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  which  we  can  analyse,  and  yet  cannot  recompose ;  and 
some,  which  we  may  compose,  and  yet  be  unable  to  resolve  again 
into  their  elements.  But  the  composite  nature  of  the  substance 
examined  is  quite  sufficiently  and  independently  established,  if 
either  the  synthesis  or  analysis  is  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

We  have  seen,  then,  tW  Watt  was  an  original  discoverer; 
and  that  his  discovery  was  clear  and  complete.  And  these  are, 
truly,  the  only  things  that  should  affect  our  estimate  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  merits,  or  our  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  The 
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remaining  topics,  as  to  his  mere  priority,  touch  only  his  good 
fortune  or  his  fame ;  and  may  be  far  more  shortly  discussed.  The 
first  is.  Was  he,  at  all  events,  the  first  to  announce  this  discovery? 
the  second.  Was  he  also  the  first,  or  even  the  only  independent 
discoverer  ? 

As  to  the  announcement,  the  chapter  needs  be  very  short ;  For 
the  facts  are  few,  and  the  inferences  obvious.  It  is  certain, 
from  his  letter  to  Hamilton  (p.  17.  of  Cor.),  that  in  March, 
1783,  Watt  had  intimated  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  on  which  his  discovery  proceeded ;  and, 
from  subsequent  letters  (pp.  18.  20.),  that  on  the  2l8t  and  22d 
April  he  distinctly  communicated  to  Black,  to  Priestley  himself, 
and  to  Hamilton,  the  whole  particulars  of  that  discovery.  On 
26th  April,  that  account  was  sent  to  Priestley,  in  London,  with 
instructions  to  present  it  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  was  by  him 
accordingly  delivered  to  the  president  —  but  not  till  after  he  had 
shown  and  read  it  ‘  to  several  of  the  members ;  ’  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  done  within  a  short  time  after  he  received  it, 
and,  most  probably,  about  the  end  of  that  month  or  very  early  in 
May ;  which  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  its  general  publication, 
though  there  had  been  separate  provincial  announocments  enough 
at  a  still  earlier  period.  Now,  there  was  no  such  publication  of 
Cavendish’s  rival  claims,  till  Januarj’-,  1784;  and  no  written  record 
whatever  of  his  having  advanced  them,  prior  to  that  publication : 
and  the  only  shade  of  doubt  that  can  be  thrown  on  Watt’s  priority 
of  announcement  rests,  therefore,  entirely  on  Blagden’s  report, 
in  his  letter  to  Crell  of  1786,  of  an  alleged  verbal  communica¬ 
tion  by  Cavendish  to  him,  and  some  other  ‘  particular  friends,^ 
*,  in  Spring,  1783 ;’  and  ‘  about  the  time  when  the  news  of  Watt’s 
*  discovery  came  to  London,’  and  ‘  shortly  before’  Blagden  went 
to  Paris,  in  June  after,  as  already  noticed.  Now  we  do  not  at 
all  doubt  that  some  such  communication  was  made ;  and  the 
whole  question  is,  at  what  time  ?  —  whether  before  or  after 
Watt’s  publication  of  the  end  of  April?  —  or  before  or  after  his 
separate  communications  to  Black,  Hamilton,  and  Priestley,  some 
time  before  ? 

We  cannot,  of  course,  take  the  strange  intimation  that  the  two 
claims  were  made  ‘  about  the  same  time  ’  to  signify  that  they  were 
actually  made  at  the  same  instant.  It  is  plain  enough  that  that 
could  not  have  been  the  case.  One  certainly  must  have  been  made 
before  the  other ;  and  Blagden  could  not  but  know  which  of  then* 
was  first.  That  he  should  have  left  the  matter  thus  ambiguous 
seems  unaccountable,  when  the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue 
is  considered  —  and,  we  must  say,  not  a  little  suspicious  also, 
when  the  relations  of  the  parties  are  remembered.  It  is  painful 
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to  us  to  say  any  thing  that  may  have  even  the  appearance  of 
being  invidious  towards  the  memory  of  a  dead  man ;  but  it  is 
im}K>ssible,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  forget  that  Blagden  was 
at  this  time  the  pensioner  and  dependent  of  Cavendish.  He 
had  quitted  his  profession,  to  act  as  assistant  in  his  labora¬ 
tory,  and  was,  in  fact,  substantially  dependent  on  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  bounty.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  would,  on  this 
account,  have  uttered  a  deliberate  falsehood,  to  favour  any 
interest  of  his  benefactor ;  and  still  less  that  Cavendish  would 
have  stooped  to  suborn  such  a  testimony.  But  we  do  not 
think  we  show  any  lack  of  charity  when  we  say,  that  if  here 
was  any  fact  within  his  knowledge,  and  which  plainly  lay 
in  his  way,  by  the  statement  of  which  his  patron  would  be  gra¬ 
tified,  or  his  reputation  advanced,  it  is  to  us  inconceivable  that 
he  should  have  omitted  to  make  that  statement.  And  yet  this 
is  the  predicament  in  which  he  appears  to  us  to  stand.  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  that  his  only  object  in  that  letter  was  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Cavendish’s  priority  in  refpect  of  Lavoisier ;  and  that  he 
was  not  then  awai’e  of  any  possible  competition  with  Watt.  But 
it  is  plainly  impossible  to  accept  that  explanation.  The  mere 
mention  of  Watt’s  name,  in  the  way  in  which  the  force  of  truth 
—  and  his  consciousness  of  what  was  known  to  ‘  other  particular 
friends’ — compelled  him  to  mention  it,  at  once  invested  him  "with 
the  cliaractcr  of  a  competitor :  And  when  he  admitted  that  the 
news  of  Watt’s  conclusion  had  come  to  London  about  the  very 
same  time  with  the  first  revelation  of  Cavendish’s,  he  must  have 
seen  that  he  had  already  recognised  his  right,  at  least  to  divide 
and  share  the  honour  of  the  discovery  with  Cavendish ;  and  that 
it  wholly  depended  on  the  fact  of  their  relative  priority  which 
of  them  was  entitled  to  by  far  the  largest  share.  That  he, 
the  client  and  partial  friend,  to  say  the  least,  of  Cavendish,  should 
have  been  willing  to  let  their  shares  appear  equal,  will  be  conclu¬ 
sive  proof,  with  most  people,  that  he  very  well  knew  that  a  more 
exact  apportionment  would  have  been  any  thing  but  favourable 
to  bis  patron.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  such  an  appor¬ 
tionment  was  due — to  truth,  to  science,  and  to  the  parties  them¬ 
selves, — and  also  that  Blagden  had  the  means  of  making  that  ap¬ 
portionment  ;  and  we  fear  we  must  add,  that  he  studiously  evaded 
making  it !  He  must  have  know'n  perfectly  ■whether  he  had  first 
heard  of  this  conclusion  from  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  if  he  had 
first  heard  it  from  Cavendish,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  he  would 
have  said  so  ?  After  mentioning  the  actual  communication  by 
that  gentleman,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  not  (in  that 
case)  have  introduced  his  notice  of  Watt’s,  by  saying,  ‘  Soon 
*  after  this ;  ’  or,  if  it  came  very  soon,  *  Almost  immediately 
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‘  after.’  Even  if  nothing  depended  on  the  priority,  this  was  the 
natural  and  almost  inevitable  way  of  connecting  the  two  notices, 
if  they  had  really  reached  him  in  that  order. 

But  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  a  great  deal  depended  on  it. 
lie  could  scarcely  fail,  we  think,  to  have  heard  of  Watt’s  early 
complaints  and  jealousies  of  Cavendish,  from  his  own  intimate 
friends,  Kirwan  and  De  Luc,  with  whom  he  is  proved  to  have  been 
in  communication  on  the  subject.  But,  at  all  events,  he  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  of  Watt’s  anxiety  to  fix  the  precise  date, 
and  early  reading  of  his  own  April  letter  to  Priestley,  for  the 
express  purjwse  of  showing  ‘  what  his  ideas  were  at  the  time  it 
‘  was  written  ;’  for  this  motive  is  distinctly  assigned  in  a  letter 
to  Blagden  himself,  dated  in  May  1784,  and  sent  along  with 
the  note  to  the  same  etFect,  afterwards  printed  under  Blagden’s 
exclusive  superintendence.  Now  we  know  to  a  certainty  from 
the  correspondence  with  De  Luc  already  cited,  that  the  only 
object  of  this  anxiety  was  to  fix  the  priority  of  his  own  com¬ 
munication  of  April  1783,  to  that  of  Cavendish’s  paper  of 
January  1784 ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Blagden  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  had  been  previously  spoken  out, 
liowever,  and  now  stands  on  record  in  that  public  letter  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  which  Watt  makes  the  first  application 
for  having  his  letters  to  Priestley  of  2l8t  and  26th  April, 
1783,  openly  read  to  the  Society.  In  that  letter  (of  12th 
April,  1784),  he  says,  ‘  As  similar  theories  have  since,  as  I  am 
‘  informed,  been  supported  by  philosophers  of  first-rate  abilities, 

*  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Koyal  Society  will  exeuse  my 
‘  troubling  them  by  now  laying  before  them  my  letter  to  Dr. 

*  Priestley  unaltered.''  And  then  follows  the  relative  exj)lanation 
to  Blagden,  of  his  anxiety  to  show  w'hat  his  ideas  were  at  the 
date  of  that  letter,  and  the  note  inserted  for  no  other  purpose , 
than  ‘  to  authenticate  the  date  of  the  author’s  idcjis.’  With  all 
this  before  him,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Blagden  did  not,  in 
1786,  see  the  vital  imjwrtance  of  settling  whether  Cavendish’s 
communication  was  after  or  before  this  carefully  verified  date  of 
2l8t  and  26th  April,  1783?  or  that  it  could  possibly  be,  because 
he  thought  it  of  no  consequence,  that  he  chose  to  represent  both 
communications  as  coming  *  about  the  same  time  ?  ’ 

It  may  also  be  observed,  as  pointing  strongly  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  if  Cavendish’s  communication  was  the  first,  its 
being  followed  so  very  closely  by  Watt’s,  as  it  must  have  been  to 
justify  this  expression,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and,  therefore,  improbable  coincidences 
(considering  the  new  and  startling  nature  of  the  discovery  they 
respectively  announced)  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  science ;  whereas,  nothing  is  so  natural  as  their  close 
succession,  if  Watt  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  start.  As¬ 
suming  that  Cavendish  had  actually  drawn  the  same  conclusion 
—  or  had  a  vision  of  it  —  in  private,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  must 
naturally  have  been  startled  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  anticipated  ; 
and  felt,  that  if  he  was  not  already  too  late  for  vindicating  his 
own  pretensions,  he  had,  at  least,  no  time  to  lose ;  and,  at  all 
events,  Avould  be  led  instantly  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  his 
confidential  assistant,  and  ‘  other  particular  friends,’ — as  he  seems 
accordingly  to  have  done.  Upon  the  actual  course  and  progress 
of  the  business,  we  think  Kirwan’s  letter  to  Watt,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  throws  very  valuable  light ;  and  shows,  not  only  that 
Cavendish  had  the  very  earliest  information  of  the  import  of 
Watt’s  letter  to  Priestley,  but  that  he  was  Blagden’s  first  in¬ 
former  in  regard  to  it.  It  says,  ‘Lavoisier  certainly  learned 
‘  your  theory  from  Dr.  Blagden,  who  Jirst  had  it  from  Mr. 

‘  Cavendish;  and  afterwards  from  your  letter  to  Priestley,  which 
‘  he  heard  read;  and  explained  the  whole  minutely  to  Lavoisier 
‘  last  July ;  and  this  he  authorised  me  to  tell  you'  Now  the  let¬ 
ter  to  Priestley  was  not  publicly  read  till  April  1784,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  reading  here  mentioned  (Kirwan’s  letter  being  dated 
in  Dec.  1783)  must  have  been  one  of  those  private  readings  with 
which  we  know  that  Priestley  indulged  ‘  several  of  the  Fellows’ 
on  receiving  it,  in  April  1783,  and  before  first  giving  it  in  to 
the  President.  But,  however  early  Blagden  may  have  been 
admitted  to  such  a  reading,  it  is  certain,  from  this  distinct  state¬ 
ment  of  Kirwan’s,  that  Cavendish  had  had  still  earlier  notice  of 
this  Birmingham  theory ;  and  had  been  in  communication  with 
his  friend  on  the  subject,  even  before  the  latter  had  seen  the 
original  letter  of  21st  of  April  in  Priestley’s  hands. 

But  there  is  one  other  very  obvious  view  of  the  case,  which 
seems  of  itself  to  be  conclusive  as  to  Watt’s  priority  of  announce¬ 
ment.  Ujwn  the  most  favourable  view  for  Cavendish  of 
Blagden’s  unaccountable  chronology,  the  two  communications 
were  made  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to  be  almost  indistin¬ 
guishable  in  the  recollection  —  on  the  same  day,  therefore,  we 
must  suppose,  or  certainly  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  of  the 
same  week.  If  there  was  a  larger  interval  than  that,  it  ift 
absolutely  inconceivable  that  they  could  have  been  said  to  have 
occurred  about  the  same  time.  But  what  is  thus  rejffesented 
as  contemporaneous,  is  the  receipt,  and  rumouring  abroad,  in  Lon¬ 
don  of  Watt’s  conclusion,  and  the  very  first  revelation  of  his  by 
Cavendish  to  his  particular  friends.  But  this  London  disclosure 
of  Watt’s  theory  was  by  no  means  its  first  disclosure ;  having 
been  preceded  by  written  communications  at  Binningham,  of  a 
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considerably  earlier  date.  The  letter  which  brought  it  to  London 
was  not  despatched  from  Birmingham  till  26th  April,  at  the 
soonest ;  and  we  cannot  suppose,  that  tluxiugh  the  agency  of  a 
stranger  in  the  great  city,  like  Priestley,  it  could  get  to  be  talked 
about  as  an  article  of  news,  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  little  time. 
It  certjunly  was  not  then  read  to  any  meeting  of  the  Fellows  or 
other  learned  men ;  but  merely  shown  severally,  and  successively, 
to  such  of  them  as  came  in  the  way  of  the  ix)6sessor.  It  cannot 
well  be  sup{x)sed,  therefore,  to  have  become  thus  public  before  the 
very  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  Iklay ;  about  which  very  time 
we  are  assured  Blagden  received  from  Cavendish,  in  j)erson,  the 
very  first  hint  of  his  having  formed  a  similar  theory.  But  at  least 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  this,  on  21st  of  April,  Watt  had 
given  a  full  written  account  of  his  conclusion  to  Black,  Hamilton, 
and  Priestley.  So  that  if  Cavendish’s  first  disclosure  of  his  own, 
was  only  made  at  the  same  time  that  AVatt’s  came  to  be  talked 
of  in  London,  it  is  manifest  that  it  must  liave  been  posterior  to 
that  very  sutficient  announcement  which  AVatt  had  made  in 
Birmingham  a  considerable  time  before. 

But  it  is  really  idle  to  argue  with  apparent  anxiety  upon  a 
point  which  we  feel  can  now  admit  of  no  serious  question 
among  reasonable  men ;  and  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  on  the  plain  and  broad  ground 
which  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  Blagden, 
the  humble  friend  and  dependent  of  Cavendish,  in  a  paper  pro> 
fessedly  written  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  claim  to 
priority  over  Lavoisier,  and  most  probably  at  liis  suggestion  and 
request,  is  yet  found  in  every  part  of  it  to  admit  a  third  party  to 
an  equal  share  of  the  credit  wUch  may  be  obtained  by  his  success; 
and  to  assign  to  AY att  an  undivided  and  indistinguishable  moiety 
of  the  glory  which  is  thence  to  accrue  —  he  all  the  while  neces¬ 
sarily  and  perfectly  knowing,  that  in  truth  and  justice  their 
shares  were  not,  and  could  not  be  equal,  or  any  thing  like 
equal;  but  that  one  of  them  must  have  been  distinctly  prior 
to  the  other,  and  so  entitled  to  whatever  prize  might  be  due 
to  the  real  winner  in  that  honourable  race.  After  mentioning 
the  first  verbal  communication  from  Cavendish,  he  not  only 
admits,  that  ‘  about  the  same  time  ’  it  had  come  to  be  generally 
known  in  London  that  AYatt  had  made  a  similar  communication 
from  Binuingham,  but  proceeds  to  maintain  this  conjunction 
and  equalisation  of  the  two  cliums  through  every  part  of  lus  state¬ 
ment  ;  making  it,  for  example,  the  head  and  front  of  Lavoisier’s 
ofiending,  that  he  had  suppressed  the  fact,  *  that  I  had  made 

*  him  acquainted  with  Messrs.  Cavendish  and  Watt's  conclusions^ 

*  viz.  that  water,  and  nothing  else,  arose  from  the  combus- 
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‘  tion  of  these  two  airs ;  ’  and  winding  up  the  whole  by  stating, 
that  Lavoisier  had  been  induced  to  enter  on  the  experiments 
which  confirmed  those  conclusions,  ‘  solely  by  the  account  he 
‘  received  from  me  of  our  English  experiments ;  and  had  really 

*  discovered  nothing  but  what  I  had  pointed  out  to  him,  as  having 

*  been  previously  made  out  and  demonstrated  in  England'  The 
credit,  in  short,  is  throughout  studiously  churned  for  the  firm  of 
Watt  and  Cavendish,  as  equal  partners  in  the  English  concern. 
But  he  well  knew  that  they  were  not  so ;  and  if,  to  his  perfect 
knowledge,  nine-tenths  of  the  credit  had  really  belonged  to  Ca¬ 
vendish,  is  there  any  one  who  considers  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  that  party,  who  can  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
done  him  the  justice  of  stating  it  ?  He  did  not  so  state  it ;  and 
we  are,  therefore,  satisfied,  that  this  overbalance  of  credit  did 
not  belong  to  Cavendish.  But  if  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  it 
must  have  belonged  to  Watt ;  and  all  the  world,  we  think,  must 
now  be  convinced  that  it  did  belong  to  him. 

Watt,  then,  was  an  original  discoverer  of  the  composition  of 
water;  and  was  the  first  to  announce  it.  Was  he  also  the  first 
to  discover  it?  or  was  Cavendish  before  liim  with  the  discovery? 
or  a  true  and  independent  discoverer  at  all  ?  On  one  of  these 
points  there  is  no  difficulty.  If  he  was  an  independent  and  un¬ 
assisted  discoverer,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a  prior  one ;  for  his 
claim  rests  entirely  on  what  he  did,  or  wrote  down,  in  1781  and 
1782  ;  while  Watt’s  theory  was  not  formed  till  the  year  after. 
But  there  is  unfortunately  a  doubt  as  to  his  having  ever  made 
any  positive  or  original  discovery  at  all. 

The  grounds  of  this  doubt  have  been  partly  indicated  in  what 
we  have  just  said  as  to  the  reticences  of  Blagden ;  but  must  now 
be  a  little  further  explained.  They  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact  that, 
though  as  early  as  1781  he  had  completed  those  experiments  from 
which  he  might  have  drawn  the  conclusion  which  Watt  actually 
drew  in  April  1783,  from  similar  experiments  of  Priestley,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  it  in  the  full  contemporary 
record  which  he  kept  of  the  experiments  themselves ;  that  the 
very  first  intimation  of  it  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  made,  even 
to  his  own  assistant  and  confidential  associate,  Blagden,  was 
after  news  had  come  to  London  of  Watt  having  formed  a  similar 
conclusion and  that,  neither  on  tliat  occasion,  nor  when  it  was 
more  formally  claimed  in  tlie  paper  I'ead  to  the  Koyal  Society 
in  January  1784,  nor  in  any  of  the  important  additions  made  to 
that  papier  before  printing,  nor  in  the  letter  which  Blagden  with 
his  consent  wrote  to  CreU  in  1786,  is  there  any  thing  like  an 
assertion  that  he  had  formed  the  conclusion  at  the  time  of  making 
the  experiments,  .or  at  any  earlier  time  than  that  at  which  the 
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announcements  were  actually  matlc.  It  is  needless  to  say  what 
inferences  are  suggested  by  these  facts:  Nor  how  pregnant  they 
are,  though  merely  negative,  with  suspicions.  Mr.  Harcourt 
meets  them  by  saying,  that  the  experiments  so  plainly  involved 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  needless  to  express  it ;  th<at  Cavendish 
was  far  too  acute  to  miss  what  lay  so  plainly  before  him ;  and  of 
a  nature  too  modest  and  retiring  to  make  it  at  all  wonderful 
that  he  should  not  have  proclaimed  his  discovery  on  the  house¬ 
tops,  or  even  glorified  himself  upon  it  by  a  boastful  entry  in  his 
journal.  We  shall  speak  to  the  leading  proposition  of  this 
answer  presently,  but  we  must  first  request  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  facts  we  have  generally 
indicated. 

Look,  then,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  first  alleged*  intimation 
made  to  Blagden,  and  other  particular  friends,  early  in  1783. 
We  think  it  certain  that  it  was  not  made  till  after  both  Caven¬ 
dish  and  Blagden  had  heard  ‘  the  news’  of  AVatt’s  earlier  disclo¬ 
sure  :  but,  even  if  this  were  doubtful,  it  is  at  least  apparent  from 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  made,  that  it  was  the  very  first  that 
Blagden  had  received.  His  words  are,  that  Cavendish  then 

*  communicated  to  me,  and  other  particular  friends,  the  result 

*  of  some  experiments,  &c.,  and  showed  us  that  out  of  them  he 

*  must  draw  the  conclusion  that  water  was  dephlogisticated  air 

*  united  with  phlc^iston.’  These  expressions  are  remarkable  :  — 
not  that  he  had  drawn,  but  that  *  he  must  draw ;  ’  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plain  and  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  that  he  must 
now  draw,  or  had  newly  seen  that  he  must  draw,  that  conclusion. 
But  can  any  other  construction  of  the  words  at  all  account  for 
the  fact,  that  Blagden  had  never  before  heard  of  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion?  Cavendish  was  no  doubt  shy  and  retiring  in  society, 
even  to  a  morbid  degree ;  and  by  no  means  eager  or  impatient 
in  the  pursuit  even  of  scientific  fame.  But  if  he  had  one  intimate 
and  confidential  associate  in  the  world,  that  associate  was  Blag- 
den  ;  and  we  must  say  that  it  is  to  us  not  merely  incredible,  but 
inconceivable,  that  if  he  had  actually  made  that  splendid  discovery 
in  1781,  the  authorship  of  which  still  agitates  the  learned  world 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  he  should  have  kept,  or  been  able 
to  keep,  the  secret  of  it,  even  from  his  trusty  laboratory  assistant, 
for  a  period  of  two  whole  years  —  and  only  revealed  it  at  last 

*  about  the  time’  when  a  less  reserved  inquirer  had  already  blabbed 
it  to  the  world  I  That  Blagden,  however,  had  never  heard  of  it 
till  then,  is  manifest,  we  think,  from  the  words  we  have  already 
cited.  But  this  is  still  more  apparent  when  these  words  are  taken 
in  connection  with  the  introductory  sentence  of  the  letter  in  which 
they  occur,  and  which  they  immediately  follow.  He  there  says. 
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‘  I  can  certainly  give  you  the  best  account  of  the  discovery^  &c.  ; 

*  The  following  ia  a  short  account  of  its  history.  In  spring, 

‘  1783,  Cavendish  communicated  to  me,’  &c. ;  thus  distinctly 
asserting,  first,  that  he  knew  better  than  anybody  the  true  history 
of  the  discovery ;  and  then  deliberately  stating  the  communication 
to  himself,  in  1783,  as  the  very  first  stage  of  that  history  of  which 
he  had  any  knowledge. 

We  are  also  disposed  to  think,  that  there  is  more  in  the  abso- 
solute  omission  of  any  notice  of  this  conclusion  in  the  full  con¬ 
temporary  journal  of  the  experiments,  than  Mr.  Harcourt  is 
willing  to  allow.  A  discovery  which  has  altered  the  whole 
course  and  aspect  of  the  chemical  and  physiological  sciences, 
might  be  expected  to  have  obtained  a  passing  notice,  at  least,  in 
the  most  meagre  and  modest  record  that  ever  ascetic  student 
preserved  of  his  failures  and  successes.  A  very  brief  and  simple 
entry  would  have  been  sufficient.  If  he  had  merely  subjoined 
to  the  account  of  one  of  his  experiments  some  such  words  as 
these :  ‘  this  water,  therefore,  must  have  been  formed  by  the 
‘  combination  of  the  two  airs,  and  not  merely  deposited,  and, 

‘  inde,  water  is  a  comjjound,  and  not  an  element ;  ’  or  if  he  had 
even  stated  in  the  detail  of  it,  that  the  airs  were  converted,  or 
changed,  or  turned  into  water,  it  would  probably  have  been 
enough  to  have  secured  to  him  the  credit  of  the  discovery ;  as 
well  as  to  have  given  the  scientific  world  the  benefit  of  it,  in  the 
event  of  his  death  before  he  could  prevail  on  his  modesty  to 
claim  it  in  public.  That  he  was  not  quite  so  modest,  however, 
or  so  indifferent  to  fame  as  willingly  to  run  these  risks,  is 
abundantly  certain  from  the  course  which  he  actually  pursued. 
As  soon  as  he  hears  of  Watt’s  discovery,  he  immediately  calls  his 
friends  together  and  announces  his  own ;  and  then  sends  Blagden 
to  Paris  to  warn  the  French  chemists  off  the  premises ;  and  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  comes  out  with  a  long  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  he  very  anxiously  vindicates  and  asserts  his  own 
priority  to  Lavoisier  ;  and  notices  and  admits  the  rival  discovery 
of  Watt,  without  once  Insinuating  that  he  is  entitled  to  any  such 
advantage  over  him.  The  whole  tenor  of  that  paper,  indeed,  we 
must  confess,  has  impressed  us  with  a  strong  belief  that,  though 
he  might  have  previously  contemplated  that  solution  which  W att’s 
genius  afterwards  so  confidently  gave  of  the  phenomena,  as  one 
of  the  possible  modes  of  accounting  for  them,  he  had  not,  in 
fact,  attained  any  firm  view  or  settled  conviction  on  the  subject, 
till  encouraged  and  enlightened  by  that  bold  revelation  —  nor 
even,  perhaps,  till  more  fully  confirmed  in  it  by  the  nicer  trials, 
and  more  expanded  reasonings  of  Lavoisier. 

Look  only  to  the  guarded  expressions  and  singular  omissions 
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of  that  elaborate  paper.  Mr.  Harcourt's  belief  is,  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  simultaneous  with  the  experiments ;  and  there  is, 
in  truth,  no  room  for  any  other  view,  on  his  side  of  the  question. 
And  yet,  how  remarkable  is  it,  that  not  only  is  no  such  thing 
asserted  anywhere  in  that  paper,  but  that  the  assertion  seems 
even  to  be  studiously  avoided ;  and  expressions  usctl  that  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  it,  and  certainly  most  unlikely  to 
have  been  used,  if  such  had  been  the  trutlu  The  words  im¬ 
plying  the  conclusion  arc  nowhere  used  in  the  past  tense,  or  as 
referring  back  to  the  time  of  the  experiments ;  but,  like  those 
afterwards  reported  by  Blagdcn  to  Crell,  indicative  of  a  view 
taken  up,  or  an  opinion  adopted,  on  a  retrospect  of  those  past 
experiments,  and  recently  before  this  announcement  of  them. 
The  expressions  are  all  of  this  kind :  ‘  by  this  experiment,’  or, 

‘  from  the  foregoing  exiKjriments,  it  appears,’  that  is,  according 
to  the  natural  reading,  it  note  appears,  to  me,  writing  in  January 
1784  :  And  so  in  the  other  instances:  ‘  From  this  we  may  safely 
‘  conclude,’  ‘  1  think  wc  must  therefore  allow;’  and,  most  remark¬ 
ably  jKjrhaps,  in  what  we  may  call  his  final  summing  up  :  ‘  From 

*  what  has  been  said  there  seems  the  utmost  reason  to  think  that 

*  dephlogisticated  air  is  only  water  deprived  of  its  phlogiston ; 

‘  and  that  inflammable  air  is  either  phlogisticated  water,  or  else 

*  pure  phlogiston,  but  most  probably  the  former.’  Is  it  natural 
we  would  ask,  or  even  conceivable,  that  a  man  should  express 
himself  in  this  way,  as  to  a  conclusion  which  he  had  actually 
drawn,  without  wavering  or  hesitation,  three  years  before  —  and 
been  accustomed  for  all  that  time  to  look  back  upon  as  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  ? 

But  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  such  a  sup¬ 
position  the  passages  about  Lavoisier  and  Watt,  inserted  before 
the  paper  was  printed  in  August  1784,  and  after  he  was 
fully  aware  of  tlie  doctrines  maintained,  and  the  pretensions 
set  up,  by  both  these  philosophers.  With  regard  to  Lavoisier, 
the  statement  is  clear  and  satisfactory  enough ;  his  experi¬ 
ments,  he  says,  were  mostly  made  in  1781,  and  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Priestley  (not  a  word  said  here  of  any  conclusion  being 
then  drawn  from  them) ;  ‘  and  during  last  summer  a  friend  of 

*  mine  gave  some  account  of  them  to  M.  Lavoisier,  as  well  as 
‘  of  the  conclusion  drawn  (that  is,  which  I  had  by  that  time 
drawm)  ‘  from  them,  that  dephlogisticated  air  is  only  water 

*  deprived  of  phlogiston,’  &c.  The  statement,  as  we  have  glossed 
it,  is  conclusive  as  to  his  priority  of  announcement  over  Lavoisier ; 
and  if  he  could  only  have  conscientiously  extended  it  to  Watt’s 
claim,  both  to  the  announcement  and  the  discovery,  or  either 
of  them,  we  cannot  at  all  comprehend  how  he  should  have 
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neglected  to  do  so,  by  a  mere  continuation  of  the  same  passage. 
That  he  knew  of  Watt’s  pretensions  at  this  time,  and  even  re¬ 
cognised  them  as  valid,  is  proved  by  the  express  notice  of  them, 
to  which  we  arc  about  to  refer.  But  it  is  farther  proved,  by 
Kirwan’s  letter,  and  tbe  plain  implication  of  Blagden’s  statement 
to  Crell,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  them  from  their  first  an¬ 
nouncement  in  London  ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  felt  that  he 
had  as  much  (or  greater)  occasion  to  assert  his  own  priority  as  to 
him,  if  it  could  only  be  truly  asserted,  as  in  relation  to  Lavoisier. 
Yet  he  evades  making  any  statement  on  the  subject ;  and,  when 
he  does  mention  Watt  and  his  theory,  it  is  without  the  smallest 
insinuation  against  either  its  truth  or  its  originality,  or  the 
slightest  hint  that  it  had  been  in  any  respect  anticipated  by 
any  discovery  or  announcement  of  his  own  —  all  that  he  says  on 
the  subject  of  it  is  in  these  very  remarkable  words :  ‘  As  Mr. 

*  Watt,  in  a  paper  lately  read  before  this  society,  (also)  supposes 
‘  water  to  consist  of  dephlogisticated  air  and  phlogiston,  deprived 
‘  of  i»art  of  their  latent  heat,  whereas  I  take  no  notice  of  the 
‘  loiter  ciratmstance,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  reason  of 
‘  this  apparent  difference  between  us ;  ’  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
say,  that  he  does  not  himself  believe  in  the  existence  of  heat  as 
a  separate  element,  and  thinks  the  notice  of  it  in  chemical  defi¬ 
nitions  would  l)e  cumbersome,  —  and  so  takes  a  final  farewell  of 
the  subject  1  thus  distinctly  recognising  Watt  as  an  original 
discoverer,  and  leaving  him  in  unchallenged  possession  of,  at 
least  an  equal  right  with  himself,  to  the  honours  thereto  be¬ 
longing.  As  to  him,  in  short,  he  claims  no  precedence  or  pri¬ 
ority,  of  any  sort,  either  as  to  discovery  or  announcement ;  but, 
knowing  perfectly  that  Watt’s  paper  had  been  read  in  London  in 
April  1783,  and  his  own  not  till  January  1784,  he  yet  neither 
fixes,  as  in  the  case  of  Lavoisier,  on  any  earlier  announcement 
‘  in  the  spring  ’  of  that  year,  nor  on  any  still  earlier  though  un¬ 
disclosed  discovery,  by  which  his  own  substantial  priority  might 
yet  be  established.  All  these  things  he  now  passes  over  in  safe 
and  submissive  silence ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he 
should  not  have  seen  how  that  silence  was  likely  to  be  interpreted. 
For  ourselves,  we  cannot  help  adopting  the  obvious  interpre¬ 
tation  !'  nor  avoid  believing,  that,  if  he  could  with  truth  have 
said,  cither  that  he  had  disclosed  his  own  theory,  or  even  fully 
formed  it,  before  he  had  heard  of  Watt’s,  he  would  certainly  have 
said  so  when  the  occasion  w'as  so  palpably  presented  to  him ; 
and  when  he  was  actually  availing  himseli*  of  it  to  put  down  a 
less  formidable  comi)etitor. 

But  all  this,  Mr.  Harcourt  assures  us,  is  really  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  —  for  the  experiments  so  obviously  involved  the  conclu- 
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gioDj  that  no  man,  with  his  senses  about  him,  could  possibly  miss 
it.  If  the  airs  all  disappeared,  and  an  equal  weight  of  water 
was  found  in  their  place,  who  could  doubt  that  the  airs  were 
converted  into  the  water?  and  what  more  w’ould  be  learned  by 
expressing  this  in  a  formal  conclusion,  than  had  already  been 
taught  by  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact  ? 

Now,  we  do  not  deny  that  there  is,  at  first  sight,  something 
plausible  and  taking  in  this  view  of  the  matter ;  especially  when 
addressed  to  a  generation  which  has  always  been  familiar  with 
the  conclusion,  and  with  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  referred  to.  Yet  it  requires  but  a 
moderate  ac(iuaintance  with  the  actual  history  of  the  progress, 
even  of  the  most  obvious  truths,  and  of  the  tenacity  and  vitality 
of  prejudices  and  errora,  to  make  us  cease  to  wonder  at  the  incre¬ 
dulity  with  which  what  is  at  last  felt  to  be  demonstration,  is  often 
at  first  received  • ;  or  at  the  distrust  with  which  even  the  authors 
of  great  discoveries  have  often  regarded  their  own  achievements. 
The  truth  is,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  requires  no  com¬ 
mon  measure  of  sagacity  and  moral  courage,  to  enable  men  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  reason  —  or  even  to  trust  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  senses !  AV'hen  long  worshipped  idols  are  to  be 
cast  down,  the  very  detectors  of  the  imposture  may  be  seen  to 
shrink  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary :  and  the  very  men 
who  delivered  the  world  from  its  thraldom  have  sometimes  re¬ 
mained  in,  or  even  relapsed  into,  the  old  idolatry’.  We  of 
this  age  can  have  no  notion  of  the  consternation  with  which  the 
Savans  of  1783  must  have  received  the  announcement  that 
Water  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  element!  AVe doubt 
whether  an  alleged  transmutation  of  Lead  into  Gold  would, 
at  the  present  day,  be  considered  as  more  incredible.  And 

•  To  mention  but  two  instances.  The  diseoverj’  of  the  valves  in 
the  veins,  which  were  known  long  before  Harvey’s  time,  so  obviously 
involved  the  necessity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  Dr.  AVm. 
Hunter  could  find  no  other  way  of  explaining  how  the  announcement 
of  it  should  have  been  left  to  Harvey,  than  by  supposing  ‘  that  Pro- 
‘  vidence  meant  to  reserve  it  for  him'  and  therefore  ^  would  not  let  men 
‘  see  what  was  before  their  eyes,  nor  understand  what  they  read.' 
(Hunter’s  Introductory  Lectures,  p.  42.)  Notwithstanding  which, 
Harvey  always  said,  that  he  never  found  a  physician  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  who  would  give  any  credit  to  his  discovery.  ^I.  Arago  thinks 
that  the  compound  nature  of  white  light  was  as  plainly  involved  in  the 
long  known  phenomenon  of  the  Prismatic  Spectrum ;  and  that  the 
memorable  words  in  which  Newton  first  stated  it  as  a  conclusion  ‘  are 
‘  truly  nothing  else  than  a  literal  description  or  translation  of  that 
<  familiar  experiment.* 
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yet,  if  such  a  discovery  as  this  were  now  to  be  actually  made,  we 
should  like  to  know  how  many  of  our  living  chemists  w'ould 
listen  to  the  report  of  it  with  anything  but  contemptuous  in¬ 
credulity;  or  how  many  would  admit  or  believe  in  its  reality, 
even  after  they  had  rigorously  tested  the  experiments  which 
apiM-'ared  to  establish  it,  without  being  able  to  find  a  flaw? 
The  general  impression,  we  think,  would  still  be,  that  there  must 
be  a  mistake  somewhere,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  detected  ; 
and  the  arrogant  would  scoff,  and  the  thoughtful  suspend  their 
judgment  accordingly.  If  the  substances  operated  on  were 
very  small  in  quantity,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this 
would  be  the  first  fate  of  the  discovery  ;  and  are  firmly  per¬ 
suaded,  that  there  would  be  no  general  ackftowledgment  of  its 
truth,  till  the  happy  discoverer  had  repeatedly  produced  good 
ringing  and  well  weighing  pieces  of  the  precious  metal,  from 
an  apparatus  which  jealous  spectators  had  seen  charged  with  an 
equal  weight  of  the  baser  material. 

Now  we  think  it  well  established  by  contemporary  writings, 
that  Watt’s  first  announcement  was  actually  met  with  just 
such  a  spirit  of  unbelief.  De  Luc  writes  at  the  time,  that  the 
Fellows  Avho  had  heard  his  paper  privately  read,  were  gene¬ 
rally  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  discovery,  and  said 
it  would  prove  another  story  of  the  golden  tooth  !  They  did  not 
at  all  question  the  truth  of  the  experiments.  They  merely 
could  not  stomach  the  conclusion.  Watt  himself,  too,  apolo¬ 
gises  in  all  his  letters  for  what  he  fears  will  be  considered  as 
the  excessive  boldness  of  his  suggestions;  and  has  left  it  on 
record  in  that  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  his  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  wishing  to  withdraw  his  paper  for  a  while,  was,  that  he 
understood  his  theory  had  been  thought  too  bold  to  be  pro¬ 
pounded  without  more  elucidation.  But  the  case  does  not  rest 
on  these  general  indications  :  as  there  happen  to  be  many  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  of  what  Mr.  Harcourt  is  pleased  to  think 
impossible — the  actual  repudiation  of  Cavendish’s  supposed  con¬ 
clusion  by  those  who  fully  admitted  the  truth  of  his  experiments. 

The  single  case  of  Friestley,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
might,  indeed,  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  He  repeated  these 
very  experiments ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  more  than 
their  original  success ;  and  it  was  upon  his  report  of  them,  that 
Watt  actually  founded  his  conclusion.  Yet  Priestley  rejected 
that  conclusion ;  and  died  an  impenitent  infidel !  Why,  then, 
should  not  Cavendish  also  have  rejected  it,  or,  at  least,  long  strug¬ 
gled  against  its  adoption  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Harcourt  cites 
a  statement  of  Priestley’s,  in  1786,  that  he  had  never  found 
‘  the  full  weight'  of  the  airs  employed  in  the  water  produced; 
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and  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  justification  of  his  unbelief.  If  it 
was  so,  Cavendish  also  might  have  had  that  justification ;  for  he 
never  pretends  to  have  found  the  exact  weight  of  the  airs  in  the 
water;  nor,  indeed,  could  the  processes  he  employed  admit  of 
such  a  precise  verification.  For  he  never  actually  took  the  weight 
of  the  airs  with  which  he  experimented ;  but  merely  estimated  it, 
from  their  volume,  and  his  assumed  knowledge  of  their  specific 
gravity ;  and  was  of  course  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  far  greater 
uncertainties  than  any  supposed  to  be  admittetl  by  Priestley. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  this  supposed  apology  of  Priestley’s  for  his 
unbelief,  was  no  ajK)logy,  or  even  palliation,  at  all since,  if  the 
whole  contents  of  the  close  vessels  w’ere  of  the  same  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment  as  at  the  beginning,  (and  this  is  truly 
the  only  weighing  relied  on  by  Cavendish,)  and  there  was  air 
missing  and  water  produced,  while  the  residuary  air  was  of  the 
same  quality  as  at  first — the  experiment  was  as  complete,  and  the 
conclusion,  as  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  water,  as  well  sup- 
porte<l,  without  any  weighing  of  the  water,  or  calculation  of  the 
weight  of  the  missing  air,  as  it  could  be  after  both  these  ojierations. 
The  only  essential  thing,  besides  the  successive  weighings  of  the 
vessels  (and  these,  after  all,  could  only  prove  their  tightness,  and 
the  imponderable  nature  of  light  and  heat,)  was  the  unaltered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  residuary  air  ;  or  the  non-formation  of  any  new  com¬ 
pound,  from  which  the  water,  as  an  clement,  might  have  been 
deposited.  But  if  that  cause  of  error  was  once  eliminated,  we  really 
see  no  value  in  that  supposed  quantitative  equalisation  of  the  air 
and  water,  to  which  Mr.  Harcourt  ascribes  so  much  importance ; 
nor  any  merit  in  that  anxiety,  on  Cavendish’s  part,  to  establish 
it,  which  he  so  highly  extols ;  and  think  the  conclusion  might 
have  been  quite  as  well  made  out,  without  any  relative  weighings 
at  all.  Suppose  a  quantity,  even  an  unknown  and  unmeasured 
quantity,  of  well-prepared  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  be  fired  in 
a  close  vessel,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  airs  to  disajjpear,  and  a 
sensible  quantity  of  water  to  be  produced,  we  hold  firmly  that, 
if  the  uncondensed  air  was  found  to  be  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
of  the  same  quality  as  at  first,  there  would  need  no  farther  weigh¬ 
ing  or  calculation  to  complete  the  experiment,  and  warrant  the 
conclusion.  Since,  without  caring  or  taking  account  of  any  specie 
quantity  of  any  thing,  from  first  to  last,  these  phenomena  alone 
would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  missing  airs  had  combined 
into  the  extant  water ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  one  must  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  other,  if  that  of  the  containing  vessel  was 
unchanged.  The  exact  proportion  in  w’hich  the  airs  should  be 
united  to  form  water  could  not.  Indeed,  be  determined  without 
some  mensuration.  But  the  grand  problem,  that  water  was  a 
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compound,  and  these  two  gases  its  constituents,  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  solved  without  it. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  and  may  even  pass  for  a  heresy. 
We  only  meant  by  it  to  show  that  Priestley  had  no  colour 
or  apology  for  his  unbelief,  that  might  not  have  been  pleaded 
for  Cavendish.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  other  distinguished 
recusants,  who  might  have  graced  his  first  rejection  or  scepticism 
as  to  conclusions  which  Mr.  Harcourt  thinks  must  have  been 
from  the  first  irresistible. 

Will  he  be  satisfied  if  we  place  Watt  himself —  for  a  brief 
probationary  period  —  on  that  list  of  recusants?  For  we  do 
think  that  there  was  an  interval,  though  no  doubt  a  very  short 
one,  during  which,  with  all  the  phenomena  more  vividly  before 
him  than  ever  they  were  before  Cavendish,  he,  too,  yet  resisted 
or  shrank  back  from  the  conclusion  !  In  that  terse  and  pregnant 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  as  early  as  26th  of 
March,  1783,  he  says:  ‘  Dr.  Priestley  puts  dry  dephlogisticated 
‘  air  and  dry  inflammable  air  into  a  close  vessel,  and  kindles 
*  them  by  electricity.  No  air  remains,  at  least  if  the  two  were 
‘  pure.  But  he  finds  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  quantity  of  water, 
‘  equal  in  weiyht  to  the  airs  employed!  Yours  affectionately, 
‘  James  Watt.’  Now  here,  if  any  where,  is  a  statement  in  which 
it  might  emphatically  be  said  that  the  conclusion  was  plainly 
involved  in  the  facts  recorded.  In  point  of  precision,  complete¬ 
ness,  and  apt  juxtaposition  of  parts,  there  is  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it  in  :dl  Mr.  Harcourt’s  rambling  and  incoherent 
lithographed  records.  Here  we  have  all  the  essentials  concen¬ 
trated  and  brought  to  bear  upon  each  other  in  one  view,  as  if 
expi'essly  to  demand,  at  once,  and  supply,  a  solution.  Yet  that 
solution  is  not  ^ven !  and  w'e  must,  therefore,  hold,  had  not  yet 
been  clearly  perceived.  It  had  presented  itself,  no  doubt,  and 
was  already  fermenting  in  the  powerful  and  capacious  mind 
w’hich  had  so  clearly  conceived,  and  so  lucidly  defined,  the  pro¬ 
blem.  But  the  fermentation  was  not  completed,  nor  the  term 
of  incubation  expired.  Even  the  penetrating  and  intrepid  spirit 
of  Watt  was  baffled  and  perplexed  for  a  season ;  and  required 
time  for  consideration  and  circumspection  before  coming  to 
a  decision.  The  decision,  to  be  sure,  did  come,  as  we  know, 
within  three  short  w’ceks  after  this  date,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal 
sooner.  But  still  it  was  decidedly  a  period,  in  which  the  ardent 
and  adventurous  mind  of  Watt  remained  in  a  condition  which 
Mr.  Harcourt  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  sane  mind  to  have 
been  in  for  a  single  instant  —  a  condition,  that  is,  of  clear  per¬ 
ception  and  full  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  and  utter  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  their  true  interpretation.  But  the  difficulties  which 
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thus  held  back  a  AVatt  for  three  weeks,  miglit  well  have  kept 
the  colder  and  more  timid  nature  of  a  Cavendish  in  perplexity 
for  ever.  ‘  Doubting  Ciistle  ’  was  a  sort  of  home  to  the  one,  in 
which  he  could  pass  his  days  in  good  comfort :  to  the  other  it 
was  a  hateful  prison,  from  which  he  was  sure  to  make  a  speedy 
escape,  by  force  or  by  management,  liut  there  were  many 
others  who  doubted  much  longer  than  AVatt,  and  were  not  con¬ 
vinced  even  by  what  we  allow  at  last  convinced  Cavendish. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  we  arc  disposed  to  place 
Jlonge,  a  chemist  of  the  very  greatest  skill,  learning,  and  in¬ 
genuity,  who,  without  ever  having  heard  of  them,  performed  all 
C.avcndish’s  experiments,  with  incomparably  greater  caution,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  diligence ;  carefully  weighing  the  airs  submitted  to 
the  ojKjration,  making  a  correct  allowance  for  all  barometrical  va¬ 
riations  occurring  in  the  course  of  it,  and  examining  and  testing, 
l)Oth  the  w.ater  and  the  residuary  air,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
minuteness.  In  this  way,  too,  and  by  a  long  series  of  patient 
experiments,  he  produced  a  far  greater  quantity  of  pure  water 
than  had  been  procured  cither  by  Cavendish  or  Lavoisier ;  and 
yet  he  hesitates  as  to  the  conclusion  which  should  be  drawn  from 
them,  even  after  being  made  aware  of  the  experiments  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  those  distinguished  fellow-lal)Ourers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  instructive  than  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own 
absolute  indecision  and  philosophic  doubt,  in  the  close  of  that 
beautiful  memoir  which  he  dedicjitcd  to  these  subjects,  and  printed 
ill  1786,  in  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.’  He 
licglns  by  stating,  as  the  grand  result  of  all  his  observations,  that 
‘  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  exploded  together  in  jiroper 
‘  proportions,  the  only  products  arc,  pure  water,  light,  and  heat,' 
and  then  proceeds, 

‘  It  only  remains,  then,  to  con  side?  whether  we  should  conclude  that 
these  two  gases  consist  of  distinct  substances,  dissolved  in  the  element 
of  heat,  which,  upon  being  fired  together,  escape  from  that  common 
solvent,  and  by  their  union  with  each  other  j)ro<luce  water ;  which, 
in  that  case,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  simple  elementary  body. 
Or,  whether  these  gases  consist  of  elementary  water,  dissolved  in  two 
unknown  elastic  fluids,  which  upon  their  combustion  merely  deposit 
the  water,  and  unite  to  form  the  substances  of  heat  and  light,  which 
escape  through  the  sides  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  in  their  turn 
would  be  thus  proved  to  be  of  a  composite  nature.  Both  suppositions 
appear  to  be  eguaUy  extraordinary ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  decide 
for  either,  without  many  new  experiments.’ 

After  this  it  can,  surely,  be  no  disparagement  to  any  one, 
that,  though  aware  of  all  Cavendish’s  results,  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  ^to  adopt  AV  att’s  explanation  of  them.  But  there  are 
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many  more,  and  more  confident  dissentients.  Kirwan,  for 
example,  the  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Watt,  can  only 
bring  himself  to  say,  in  the  end  of  1784,  that  he  is  at  last  ‘  nearly 
‘convinced'  that  the  water  is  really  produced;  and  it  is  not 
till  1790,  that  Black,  who  had  contented  himself  at  first  with 
saying  that  the  results  were  ‘  very  surprising,’  gave  in  his  tardy 
adhesion,  acknowledging,  in  a  letter  of  that  date  to  Lavoisier, 
that  he  ‘  long  experienced  a  great  aversion  to  the  new  system, 

‘  which  treated  as  errors  what  he  had  regarded  as  sound  doc- 
‘  trine ;  but  that  this  aversion,  caused  only  by  the  power  of 
‘  habit  (what  a  testimony  to  that  wicked  power!)  had  gradually 
‘  diminished  and  given  way.’  In  like  manner,  Berthollet  thought 
it  necessary,  so  late  as  1789,  to  dedicate  no  less  than  fifty  pages 
to  the  refutation  of  objections  to  this  very  theory,  which  were 
still  insisted  on  by  other  chemists  (besides  Priestley)  of  very 
considemble  name ;  and  candidly  admits  that  he  had  himself 
rejected  it  ‘  longer  than  probably  became  a  philosophy,  which 
‘  should  raise  us  above  those  little  motives  which  keep  us  bound 
‘  down  to  all  our  old  opinions.’  But  neither  Berthollet,  nor 
any  of  the  sturdier  heretics  we  have  mentioned,  ever  ques¬ 
tioned  the  accuracy  of  Cavendish’s,  Lavoisier’s,  or  !Monge’s  ex¬ 
periments  ;  or  had  any  more  doubt  of  the  facts  they  established, 
than  those  by  whom  they  were  respectively  performed.  Yet 
they  all  questioned,  or  positively  rejected,  their  conclusions. 

But  the  most  signal  instance  of  this  strange  resistance  to  the 
solicitations  of  imiwrtunatc  truth,  is  to  be  found,  tve  think,  in 
the  elo([uent  account  which  Dumas  has  given  in  his  Leqons  sur 
la  Philosophic  Chimique  for  1836,  of  the  long  judicial  blindness 
of  Lavoisier  himself,  in  the  early  part  of  his  investigations  of 
this  very  subject ;  with  a  brief  extract  from  which  we  shall  close 
this  concluding  branch  of  our  discussion. 

‘  The  formation  of  water,’  he  says,  ‘  is  actually  so  common,  and  its 
decomposition  so  frequent  in  our  experiments,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Lavoisier  could  have  been  working  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  theory,  for  so  many  years,  without  discovering  its  true 
nature.  At  tliis  critical  period  of  his  life  it  is,  indeed,  well  worth 
while  to  follow  the  course  of  his  labours  ;  for  at  every  instant  we  see 
formations  and  decompositions  of  water  perplexing  and  obscuring 
the  phenomena  he  is  observing,  without  his  reason  being  ever 
awakened  to  the  cause.  He  goes  on,  however,  explaining  wliat  he 
understands,  and  merely  recording  what  escapes  his  jienetration  at 
the  time — trusting  for  light  to  the  future,  lie  had,  in  fact,  consumed 
so  much  gas,  and  produced  so  much  water,  that  he  cannot  but  be 
blamed  for  not  sooner  attending  to  it,  and  making  use  of  the  clue 
which  was  thus  furnished  for  his  guidance;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
matter  of  admiration  that  these  early  experiments,  which  seemed  at 
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the  time  so  imperfect  and  inexact,  all  become  precise  by  his  subse¬ 
quent  discoveries ;  while  nothing  requires  to  be  changed  in  the 
general  views  they  had  suggested  :  ’  and  he  afterwards  notices  that 
the  experiments  in  which  he,  along  with  Meusnier,  accomplished  the 
analysis  of  water,  were  chiefly  valuable  as  enabling  him  ‘  to  dispel 
the  doubts  which  the  process  of  its  synthesis  had  not  been  able  to 
remove  from  some  scrupulous  understandings.’ 

The  f:vct  of  this  obstinate  incredulity  is  also  noticed  in  Lavoi¬ 
sier  and  Meusnicr’s  own  memoir,  here  referred  to  by  Dumas ; 
where  they  complain  that,  after  all  the  trouble  they  and  Monge 
liad  taken  to  ‘  exclude  all  room  for  doubt,’  some  persons  still 
insisted  that  the  water  ‘  protluced  by  the  synthesis  might  be 
‘  held  to  have  been  merely  suspended  in  the  airs,  and  deprived 
‘  of  support  at  the  moment  of  their  combustion,’  and  therefore 
they  now  bring  forward  this  corroborative  proof,  by  analysis. 

We  see,  then,  that  men  quite  as  acute  as  Cavendish,  and 
fully  in  possession  of  all  his,  and  of  still  better  experiments,  yet 
demurred  to  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Harcourt  thinks  followed 
necessarily  and  immediately  from  the  knowdedge  of  them ;  and  we 
may  now,  therefore,  be  allowed  perhaps  to  say,  that  we  see  no  such 
force  in  his  favourite  argument,  as  to  the  conclusion  being  invoiced 
in  the  experiments,  as  must  compel  us  to  shut  our  eyes  on  the 
proofs  we  have  already  produced,  that  Cavendish  could,  in  fact, 
have  drawn  no  such  conclusion  at  the  time,  and  most  probably 
had  formed  no  positive  one  till  after  he  had  heard  of  the  clear  and 
confident  explanation  of  Watt.  If  there  was  grave  doubt  and 
conhdent  incredidity  in  other  quarters,  after  the  far  more  accurate 
and  multiplied  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Monge,  would  there 
be  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  the  perplexity  and  indecision  of 
Cavendish,  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  own  comparatively  imperfect 
trials  ?  lie  was  by  nature  hard  to  satisfy,  as  to  his  grounds  of 
decision ;  and  quick  only  in  suggesting  reasons  for  doubt ;  and  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  aware  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  many  im¬ 
perfections  which  every  one  must  now  recognise  in  his  processes. 
He  evidently  took  no  precautions,  for  example,  to  ensure  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  gases  he  used,  or  the  purification  of  his  hydrogen  from 
the  many  contaminations  to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  the  course 
of  preparation.  They  who  wish  to  see  how  formidable  these 
were,  and  by  what  contrivances  alone  they  could  be  avoided, 
would  do  well  to  Icok  into  the  beautiful  experiments  of  M. 
Dumas,  on  the  comi^sition  of  water,  published  in  his  Memoires 
de  Chimie,  in  1841,  (p.  399,  &c.)  From  his  neglect  of  these 
precaiitions,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  hydrogen  employed  by 
Cavendish  was  far  indeed  from  l)cing  pure ;  ns  he  estimates  its 
weight  at  least  one-third  higher  than  it  ought  to  be;  and  in 
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fact  only  deduces  this,  in  his  capital  experiment,  from  certain 
references  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  atmospheric  air  from 
which  it  had  been  separated.  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  do  not 
mean  to  dispute  that  the  results  he  obtained  were  sufficient  to 
have  warranted  his  conclusion ;  being,  indeed,  substantially  all 
that  Watt  had  to  warrant  his.  But  we  do  think  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  these  imperfections  was  very  likely  to  have  caused 
the  hesitating  and  over  scrupulous  mind  of  Cavendish  to  shrink 
from  adopting  it,  till  encouraged  by  the  example  of  a  more 
peremptory  and  bolder  spirit. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  and  amount  of  our  ow’n  convictions  on 
the  subject ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  it  thought 
that  we  carry  them  any  farther.  We  do  not  believe,  and  would 
not  appear  to  insinuate,  that  the  true  interpretation  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  had  never  at  all  occurred  to  Cavendish  till  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Watt,  in  spring  1783 ;  or  that,  immediately 
upon  that  revelation,^he  unfairly  resolved  to  claim  it  as  his  own, 
and  incontinently  despatched  Blagden  to  Paris  to  promote  that 
dishonest  claim.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  had  previously 
presented  itself  to  him,  as  a  possible,  perhaps  probable,  but  by 
no  means  certain  or  satisfactory  solution,  of  the  startling  phe¬ 
nomena  he  had  observed.  He  might  have  been  hesitating,  like 
Monge,  between  the  alternative  conclusions  of  that  ingenious 
inquirer;  or  be  resting  on  the  balance  of  other  alternatives,  of 
his  own  suggestion ;  he  might  have  thought  the  synthetic  proof 
insufficient  till  confirmed  by  the  analysis ;  or  he  might  even  have 
been  contented,  with  his  unimpatient  temper  and  habits  of  long 
pondering,  to  let  the  problem  remain,  as  for  the  present,  in¬ 
soluble  ;  and  to  wait,  like  Lavoisier,  for  light  from  the  future. 
On  such  a  frame  or  state  of  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  any 
assurance,  what  the  effect  might  be,  of  the  strong,  lucid,  and, 
above  all,  confident  and  unhesitating  decision  of  Watt.  Such  an 
example  presented  suddenly  to  such  a  person,  may  sometimes 
operate  like  the  spark  which  sets  the  collected  combustibles  in 
a  blaze ;  or  the  little  shake  which  will  often  effect  the  instant 
crystallisation  of  elements  that  floated  quiescent  before,  in  the 
yet  untroubled  fluid.  Nor  will  it  always  be  easy  for  the  party 
himself  to  determine  how  much  of  what  follow's  is  owing  to  the 
external  impulse,  and  how  much  to  the  natural  development  of 
his  own  pre-existing  impressions ;  what  virtue  there  was  in  the 
Angelic  troubling  of  the  waters,  and  what  in  their  own  healing 
properties.  Nothing,  we  believe,  is  so  common,  as  for  men  of 
full  minds  to  confound,  in  their  ultimate  conclusions,  much  of 
what  they  have  derived  from  others,  wdth  what  they  have  fairly 
worked  out  for  themselves ;  and  to  be  really  unable  to  discri- 
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minate  between  their  unconscious  borrowings,  and  the  products 
of  their  own  honest  labour. 

Some  confusion  of  this  kind  must  have  occurred,  wc  are  pcr- 
Euawlcd,  in  the  case  of  Cavendish ;  for  there  is  no  other  supjmsi 
tion,  which,  in  our  view  of  them,  can  reconcile  either  one  part 
of  his  conduct  with  another,  or  the  whole  of  it  with  his  eharacter. 
He  must  have  known,  we  think,  that  he  was  indebted  to  Watt 
for  the  first  proper  extrication  of  his  theory,  or  for  the  firm  and 
clear  view  he  ultimately  attained  of  it ;  but  he  was,  probably,  also 
aware,  that  he  was  not  indebted  to  him  for  its  first  suggestion 
—  and  these  conflicting  impressions  naturally  brought  him  into 
some  perplexity.  Under  the  influence  of  the  first,  he  wisely  and 
properly  abstained  from  asserting  any  such  claim  of  priority  over 
Watt,  as  he  h.ad  resolutely  maintained  against  Lavoisier;  while 
the  effect  of  the  second  was  to  prevent  him  from  making  any 
express  acknowledgment  at  all,  of  an  obligation  which  he  felt 
it  would  be  difficult  to  define,  and  yet  impossible  to  admit  with¬ 
out  large  qualiflcations.  In  this  dilemma  he  took  the  course, 
which,  if  not  quite  unobjectionable,  was  the  most  natural, 
perhaps,  for  a  man  of  his  liabits  and  temperament ;  to  abstain,  in 
short,  from  either  giving  or  asking  credit  to  any  precise  extent, 
and  to  say  as  little  as  possible  on  the  probable  state  of  the 
balance.  By  waiving  all  claim  to  priority  over  Watt,  either  as 
to  announcement  or  actual  discovery,  he  virtually  admitted,  wc 
think,  that  Watt  had  been  first  with  the  disclosure,  as  all 
the  extant  writings  imported,  and,  at  least  as  early  as  himself 
with  the  real  formation  of  the  theory ;  which  implies  that  his  own 
views  of  it  were  not  completed,  at  all  events,  at  any  earlier  period : 
while,  by  withholding  all  direct  acknowledgment  of  help  or 
obligation,  he  left  it  open  to  himself  and  his  friends  to  challenge 
as  lai^e  a  share  of  merit  in  the  original  conception,  as  the  world 
could  be  pcrsiuaded  to  allow. 

What  that  share  really  was,  or  for  how’  much  he  was  actually 
indebted  to  his  illustrious  contemporary,  it  is  now,  we  fear,  im¬ 
possible  to  determine.  He  probably  took  it  to  be  less  than  it 
really  was ;  and  Watt,  perhaps,  took  it  to  be  more.  Their 
respective  admirers,  too,  will  continue,  we  suppose,  to  differ  in 
their  estimates ;  and  to  this  wc  can  have  no  objection  —  so  long  as 
facts  are  not  distorted,  nor  inconsistencies  overlooked.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  have  vindicated  Watt’s  claim,  wc  think,  as  an 
original  and  independent  discoverer  of  the  true  composition  of 
water,  and  as  the  very  first  who  proclaimed  that  discovery  to 
the  world ;  and  beyond  this  wc  have  no  serious  anxiety.  It 
would  derogate  nothing  from  his  merit,  if  Cavendish  also  could 
be  proved  to  have  been  such  a  discoverer — as  we  rather  think 
Mongc  really  was,  though  at  a  later  period.  But  w’e  must  say 
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that  we  think  it  plain  that,  though  Cavendish  may  have  had 
floating  visions  of  that  discovery  at  an  earlier  period,  he  had  no 
clear  revelation  of  it  till  it  was  announced  by  Watt;  and  that, 
even  if  his  conception  of  the  theory  could  be  traced  to  a  prior 
date,  it  is  evident  that  he  never  would  have  been  delivered  of  it, 
had  not  Watt  assisted  at  the  birth. 

Had  these  two  eminent  men  but  lived  more  together,  we  feel 
assured,  from  the  perfect  candour  and  modesty  which  belonged  to 
both  characters,  that  they  must  have  come  to  a  perfect  understand¬ 
ing,  upon  this  and  all  other  things :  And,  but  for  the  shy  and  un¬ 
social  habits  of  the  one,  and  the  distant  residence  of  the  other,  we 
are  jiersuaded  that  such  a  complete  and  cordial  explanation  must 
have  taken  place.  For  the  bitter  expressions  of  Watt,  on  De 
Luc’s  first  mentioning  to  him  the  tenour  of  Cavendish’s  paper, 
were  used  long  before  he  had  made  that  important  addition  to 
it,  in  which  the  truth  and  originality  of  Watt’s  theory  are  im¬ 
plicitly  admitted,  without  the  least  hint  of  its  having  been  in 
any  way  anticipated  by  his  own.  With  this,  too,  the  calm  and 
confident  spirit  of  Watt  appears  to  have  been  satisfied ;  for  he 
afterwards  became  personally  acquainted  with  Cavendish,  and 
they  continued,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  for  the  remainder  of 
their  joint  lives,  on  a  footing  of  mutual  courtesy  and  regard. 
They  knew  each  other,  in  short,  as  men  of  genius  and  honour ; 
and  as  fellow-labourers  ‘  in  the  great  Task-master’s  eye  ;’ — and 
this  was  enough,  perhaps,  for  their  satisfaction  in  their  then 
condition  of  mortality. 

They  kuow  each  other,  however,  still  better,  by  this  time ! 
And  a  very  j)retty  ‘  Dialogue  of  the  Dead'  might  be  composed, 
we  think,  by  any  one  who  could  now  contrive  to  overhear  them 
discussing,  with  smiles  of  self-pity  and  mutual  indulgence,  their 
little  earthly  distrusts  and  perplexities — and  triumphs  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  in  those  mild  Elysian  shades  where  misunderstandings 
and  jealousies  can  no  longer  intrude ;  and  where  we  arc  assured 
that  an  honoured  place  is  reserved  for  all  who  have  benefited 
their  kind  by  their  genius,  or  exalted  it  by  their  example, 

‘  inventas  aut  qui  vitam  cxcoluere  per  artes, 

Quique  sui  meinores  alios  fecere  merendo.’ 

In  the  mean  time,  and  waiting  such  a  revelation,  we  hsive 
honestly  done  what  in  us  lay  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  their 
admirers  in  this  world ;  and  endeavoured  at  least,  to  hold  the 
balance  l)ctween  these  distinguished  rivals,  with  as  careful  and 
steady  a  hand  as  our  own  infirmities  would  allow.  We  cannot 
report  that  it  hangs  even.  But  we  think  we  can  with  confidence 
attest  that  no  false  weights  have  been  admitted  into  the  prepon¬ 
derating  scale. 
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Akt.  IV. — Letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Electors  for  the 
Borough  of  Tumworth,  pp.  35.  London:  1847. 

A  jSIOXG  the  present  phenomena  of  the  political  world  there 
is  none  more  imi>ortjvnt  than  the  amount  of  ability  which  is 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  Of  late 
years,  a  higher  class  of  minds — men  of  cultivated  understand¬ 
ings,  well  versed  in  history,  literature,  and  the  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  philosophy, — have  become  regular  contributors  to  many 
of  the  most  Avidcly  circulated  ncAVspapcrs.  The  result  has  been, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  worthless,  and  much  that  is 
mischievous,  a  large  amount  of  useful  political  discussion  has 
been  laid  before  the  public,  in  a  state  comparatively  free  from 
scurrility  and  senseless  exaggeration ;  and  that  the  capacity  of 
the  people  for  passing  a  sound  judgment  on  public  measures  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  force  and  clearness  with  which 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  every  uuportant  question  have 
been  presented  to  their  minds.  However  strong  may  be  the 
current  of  prejudice  or  error,  in  any  particular  direction,  it 
almost  always  happens  that  some  journal  has  the  courage  and 
good  sense  to  struggle  against  the  stream,  and  to  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  hearing  for  the  unpopular,  though  correct,  view  of  the 
question.  If  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  newspaper 
press  with  the  period  of  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Long  Parliament,  when  the  appeal  to  public  opinion  was 
made  by  long-winded  state  papers,  written  and  circulated  by 
the  two  conteuding  parties ;  or  even  with  the  times  of  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I.,  when  politicians  carried  on  their  contests 
with  pamphlets  and  periodical  essays ;  or  if  we  go  still  lower — 
to  the  time  of  the  French  Ilevolution,  and  refer  to  the  extracts 
from  the  contemporary  press  given  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  we  shall 
be  able  to  estimate  the  important  change  in  practical  ix)litics 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  greatly  improved  character  of  our 
newspaper  press,  and  the  extensive  influence  Avhieh  it  exercises 
upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Such,  however,  being  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  j)olitical  discussion  carried  on  by  that 
portion  of  the  iKjrlodIcal  press  which  is  of  daily  and  weekly  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  is  little  need,  or  indeed  opportunity,  for  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer  to  remark  upon  the  politics  of  the  day ; 
and  if  we  venture  at  certain  intervals  to  submit  to  our  readers 
our  general  opinions  on  the  political  state  of  the  country,  it  is 
only  because  we  think  that  our  position  enables  us  to  take  a 
more  comprehensive  and  deliberate,  and  we  trust  a  more  dlspas- 
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sionate  view  of  passing  events  than  can  be  taken  by  those  who 
are  compelled  to  form  their  opinion  at  the  moment,  and  to  write 
it  down  as  soon  as  fonned ;  being  subjected  to  the  same  neces¬ 
sity  of  hasty  judgment,  as  statesmen  of  hasty  action. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  present  time  demands  from  us  such 
a  retrospective  and  prosjiective  view  of  the  state  of  the  country 
as  we  have  just  described.  We  have  just  entered  on  the  first 
session  of  a  new  parliament,  and  the  second  session  of  a  new 
ministry,  which  had  previously  not  commanded  a  majority  in 
cither  house  of  parliament.  Besides,  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  our  commercial  legislation  may  be  almost  dated  from  the 
year  1846.  Political  parties,  broken  up,  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  ahuost  pulverised  by  the  events  of  that  year,  have  not  hard¬ 
ened  again  into  a  new  and  compact  adhesion.  The  seeds  of  new 
combinations  and  new  measures,  j^erhaps  even  of  new  opinions, 
are  floating  about  at  random  in  the  political  chaos,  and  await 
the  organising  hand  of  the  statesman,  who  is  to  separate  the 
discordant  elements,  and  shape  them  into  a  new  and  more 
regular  form.  At  such  a  i)eriod  as  this,  it  may  not  be  devoid  of 
use,  if  we  trace  an  outline  of  the  principal  events  of  our  internal 
history  during  the  last  few  years,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  existing  position  of  parties  and  opinions,  and  the  politick 
state  of  the  country,  and  of  considering  what  is  the  policy  which 
is  best  suited  to  our  present  social  condition. 

The  fiscal  propositions  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  government  in 
1841  were  niade  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  but  they 
were  based  upon  sound  economical  principles,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  country  if  they  had  been  adopted.  Free 
trade  opinions  had  not  at  that  time  obtained  the  currency  and 
stability  which  subsequent  events  have  given  them ;  and  the 
mercantile,  as  well  as  agricultural  classes,  w’ere  startled  and 
alarmed  by  the  proposed  changes.  There  was  no  Irish  famine 
to  enforce  the  arguments  in  favour  of  cheapness  and  abundance, 
or  against  high  prices  and  an  artificially  restricted  supply. 
Throughout  the  country  there  was  a  prevailing,  though  ground¬ 
less,  dread  of  the  relaxation  of  the  protective  system ;  and 
the  Conservative  party  in  parliament  saw  that  the  time  was 
come  when  the  finishing  blow  could  be  safely  given  to  the 
already  weakened  Whig  administration.  In  the  debates  which 
preceded  the  fall  of  this  ministry,  and  during  the  general 
election  which  succeeded  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  chief  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  little  to  inflame  the  anti- 
free-trade  feeling,  and  they  carefully  abstained  from  the  use 
of  expressions  which  committed  them  to  the  perpetual  main¬ 
tenance  of  protective  duties  on  corn.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  government  proposal  on  this  latter  subject  was 
mainly  rested  on  the  supposed  superiority  of  a  sliding  scale  to  a 
fixed  duty.  But  although  he  did  little  to  increase  the  anti-free- 
trade  cry,  he  did  not  repudiate  it ;  by  his  silence  at  so  critical  a 
moment  he  permitted  his  followers  to  believe  that  he  shared 
their  opinions;  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  a  protective 
duty  on  corn;  and  by  heading  the  attack  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  subsequently  succeeding  to  the  office  of  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  he  certainly  took  advantage  of  their  strenuous  and  combined 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  protection. 

However,  soon  after  his  accession  to  power.  Sir  R.  Peel  began 
to  show  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  purchase  the  support  of  the 
agricultural  interest  by  any  extraordinary  concessions  to  their 
wishes.  The  revised  corn  law  which  he  proposed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  session  of  1842,  mitigated,  in  some  degree, 
the  previous  protection,  and  lost  him  the  adhesion  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  left  the  cabinet  from  dissatisfaction  with 
the  new  measure.  The  alterations  of  the  tariff  proposed  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  1844,  (particularly  the  remission  of  the  duties 
on  foreign  cattle  and  meat),  and  even  the  Canada  corn  law  of 
1843,  were  more  decided  movements  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade,  and  created  much  alarm  and  discontent  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  party.  The  measures  of  Sir  K.  Peel’s  administration 
respecting  Ireland,  especially  the  bill  for  the  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  of  ^Maynooth,  were  dictated  by  a  liberal  spirit  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate 
the  high  Church  party  by  the  appropriation  of  public  money 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  or  by  bigoted  measures  on  the 
subject  of  national  education.  In  the  conduct  of  his  ministry 
there  were  no  signs  of  a  reactionary  tendency  ;  though  the 
ministers  did  not  call  themselves  lilierals,  they  administered  the 
government  upon  liberal  principles;  and  thus  they  had  practically 
alienated  a  considerable  section  of  the  most  backward  of  their 
own  party,  even  in  the  summer  of  1845. 

!Slr  R.  Peel’s  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  than  had  been 
anticipated  of  him,  appears  to  have  arisen  mainly  from  his 
consciousness,  when  in  government,  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
his  measures  to  public  opinion,  and  of  not  falling  short  of  a 
standard  which  had  been  pnvctically  established  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Having  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  reformed  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  being  placed  in  a  position  where  he  could  closely 
watch  the  course  of  public  events,  and  the  effects  of  new  legis¬ 
lation,  he  felt  the  convenience  and  also  discovered  the  safety 
and  practicid  good  working  of  a  liberal  system  of  administration. 
Enlightened  by  experience,  he  discarded  many  traditional  opin- 
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ions  which  he  had  hitherto  retained  from  habit,  and  without 
sufficient  examination.* * * § 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  received,  during  the  autumn  of  1845, 
the  first  accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  jwtato  crop,  which  began 
then  to  show  itself  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  but  which  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  most 
formidable  in  Ireland.  Influenced  by  the  example  of  Belgium 
and  other  foreign  countries  which  had  already  opened  their  ports 
to  foreign  grain,  he  came  without  delay  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  utmost  facilities  ought  to  be  given  for  the  importation  of 
corn.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  Koveniber  he  proposed  to 
the  cabinet  that  ‘  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain 
‘  should  be  suspended  for  a  limited  period,  either  by  order  in 
‘  council  or  by  legislative  enactment ;  parliament,  in  either  case, 

‘  being  summoned  w’ithout  delay.’  f  He  considered  this  propo¬ 
sition  as  involving  the  necessity  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  law's 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain,  and  thought 
that  ‘  any  new  laws  to  be  enacted  should  contain  within  them- 
‘  selves  the  principle  of  gradual  reduction  and  final  repeal.’  To 
this  proposition  the  cabinet  did  not  accede ;  only  three  J  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  colleagues  supported  him  in  this  prompt  and  decisive 
though  judicious  policy.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  said  or  done 
publicly.  Near  the  end  of  the  month  ap{)eared  Lord  J.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  letter  to  the  electors  of  London,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  inaction  of  the  government  at  so  critical  a  moment  §, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  time  for  a  compromise  w'as  past, 
and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  total  though  not  necessarily 
immediate  abolition  of  the  corn  duties.  ‘  The  imposition  (he 
‘  said)  of  any  duty  at  present,  teithout  a  provision  for  its  extinc- 
‘  tion  within  a  short  period,  would  but  prolong  a  contest  already 
‘  sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity  and  discontent.  The  struggle 
‘  to  make  bread  scarce  and  dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part,  at 

•  In  liis  speech  on  the  22d  of  January,  1846,  Sir  R.  Peel  says,  in 
reference  to  his  change  of  opinion  on  the  Corn  Laws :  —  ‘  Now,  sir, 
let  me  again  repeat,  that  I  claim  no  credit  whatever  for  having  drawn 
my  conclusions  from  abstract  reasoning  —  my  conviction  has  been 
brought  about  by  observation  and  experience.’  —  83  Hans.  p.  77. 

f  Sir  R.  Peel’s  Letter  to  the  Queen,  of  8  Dec.  1845.  83  Hans, 

p.  1005.  See  also  his  statement,  ib.  p.  86. 

t  Two  out  of  the  three  persons  alluded  to  are  understood  to  have 
been  Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord  Aberdeen. 

§  Lord  J.  Russell  afterwards  stated  his  opinion  in  parliament,  that 
mijiisters,  by  proroguing  parliament  at  this  crisis,  ‘  were  not  doing 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign  and  the  country.*  —  22d  Jan.  83 
Hans.  97. 
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‘  least,  of  the  additional  price  goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  struggle 
‘  deeply  injurious  to  sin  aristocracy  which  (this  quarrel  once 
‘  removed)  is  strong  in  property,  strong  in  the  construction  of 
‘  our  legislature,  strong  in  opinion,  strong  in  ancient  associations 
*  and  the  memory  of  immortal  services.’* 

The  cabinet  reassembled  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  agreed 
to  the  issue  of  an  extraordinary  commission  for  the  relief  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwards  Sir  R.  Peel  renewed  his 
proposition  to  the  eabinet,  with  the  exception  of  the  order  in 
council.  The  events  which  had  occurred  since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  had  modified  the  views  of  the  former  majority,  and 
on  this  occasion  Lord  Stanley  stood  alone  in  his  opposition. 
Lord  Stanley  had  been  willing,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
cabinet,  to  consent  to  a  temporary  susj)ension  of  the  corn  duties, 
but  he  refused  to  consent  to  their  prospective  abolition.  After 
taking  a  short  time  for  consideration,  he  decided  to  tender  his 
resignation ;  and  in  this  step  he  was  supported  by  one  of  his 
colleagues,  whom  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  name,  but  who 
subsequently  joined  Sir  R.  Peel.f  Upon  this  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
government  was  broken  up,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  Queen  on  the  6th  of  December.  As  Lord  Stanley  was  not 
prepared  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government, the  Queen, 
of  her  own  choice,  then  sent  for  Lord  John  Russell. 

Such  is  a  brief  though  accurate  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution,  which  has  perhaps 
given  rise  to  more  discussion  and  more  angry  comment,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  than  any  other  act  of  a  public  man  in  this 
country,  and  which  has  been  attended  with  consequences  the 
importance  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  AVe,  of 
course,  derive  unmixed  satisfaction  from  the  conversion  of  Sir 
R.  Peel  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  only  regret  that 
it  did  not  take  place  at  an  earlier  period.  Against  the  body  of 
his  own  party,  however,  he  appears,  by  this  change,  to  have 
comnutted  an  inexpiable  sin ;  particularly  by  his  mode  of  effect¬ 
ing  the  transition.  AVe  observe,  from  a  late  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  that  the  quarrel  between  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
his  late  followers,  has  now,  to  a  great  extent,  become  a  question 
of  jtrocedes ;  he  ought  not,  it  is  said,  to  have  altered  his  course 
on  so  imjxjrtant  a  matter,  without  previously  infonning  and 

*  This  letter  is  reprinted  in  Hansard,  ib.  p.  1 10. 

I  See  Lord  Stanley’s  speech,  25th  May,  1846;  86  Hans.  p.  11.39  ; 
Lord  Haddington’s  speech,  26th  Alay,  ib.  p.  1267  ;  Sir  R.  I’eel’s, 
22d  Jan.  1846;  83  Hans.  p.  88.  It  is  understood  that  the  Duke  of 
lluecleugh  was  the  member  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  cabinet  referred  to  by 
Lord  Stanley. 
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consulting  his  party.  This  is  too  nice  a  question  of  party 
morality  for  us  to  attempt  any  solution  of  it ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  in  whieh  he 
stood  in  the  memorable  month  of  November  1845. 

It  was  almost  universally  admitted  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  government  at  that  time  to  relax  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  com.  Although  it  has  been  attempted  of  late 
to  deny  that  there  was  any  scarcity  of  food,  or  any  ground  for 
expecting  it  in  the  last  months  of  1845,  nobody  at  the  time  had 
any  doubt  on  the  matter.  Lord  John  Kussell’s  letter,  dated  the 
22d  of  November,  is  decisive  evidence  of  the  prevalent  belief 
on  this  point,  if  any  evidence  is  required.  *  Lord  Stanley  was 
willing  to  eonsent  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  duties,  and 
a  similar  opinion  was  afterwards  expressed  in  parliament  by 
most  of  the  protectionist  party,  t 

The  practical  question  at  issue  between  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord 
Stanley,  when  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  November,  stood  alone 
in  his  opposition,  and  broke  up  the  government,  was  whether 
the  Com  Laws  should  be  suspended  temporarily,  upon  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  duties  should  revive  after  the  suspension ;  or 
should  be  suspended  temporarily,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
though  gradual  repeal.  The  question  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  in  his  speech  of  May  15th. 

‘  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me,  consistently  with  my  own  convic¬ 
tions,  after  a  suspension  of  import  duties,  to  propose  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  law  with  any  security  for  its  continuance. 
Well,  then,  the  question  which  naturally  arose  was  this  —  shall  we 


*  Compare  also  the  following  excellent  remarks  in  Lord  J.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  speech  of  22d  of  January,  1846:  —  ‘I  see,  with  no  inconsider¬ 
able  surprise,  that  at  meetings  of  the  agricultural  interest,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  danger  in  whicli  we  are  placed  has  been  exaggerated  ;  that 
scarcity  does  not  exist ;  that  the  prospect  of  famine  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  leave  the  protection-laws,  as  far 
as  food  is  concerned,  as  they  at  present  stand.  But  do  these  gentle¬ 
men  never  carry  their  thoughts  forward  ?  Do  they  never  consider 
that  if  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  us  with  a  calamity  lighter 
than  was  at  one  time  dreaded,  there  may  come  a  time  when  scarcity 
may  be  undoubted  —  when  it  may  come  home,  to  the  eyes,  and  under- 
standings,  and  feelings  of  all  men  —  and  ichen  the  prospect  of famine 
may  be  too  near  and  too  real  not  to  appal  the  stoutest  hearts  among 
us  ?  Do  these  gentlemen  wish  to  wait  for  such  a  time  as  that  ?  Do 
they  wish  to  wait  until  no  power  of  choice  is  left  them  —  till  they 
have  no  discretion  —  and  till  nothing  remains  but  a  capitulation  to 
the  multitude,  who  w'ill  imperiously  demand  the  repeal  of  those  laws 
which  limit  the  supply  of  food  ?  ’  —  83  Ilans.  p  108. 

■j"  See  Sir  R.  Peel’s  speech,  16th  Feb.  (83  Hans.  p.  1015.);  May 
15th  (86  llans.  p.  690.);  Sir  J.  Graham,  10th  Feb.  (83  Hans.  p.  717.) 
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propose  some  diminished  protection  to  agriculture ;  or,  in  the  state  of 
public  feeling  which  will  exist  after  the  suspension  of  restriction, 
shall  we  propose  a  permanent  and  ultimate  settlement  of  tho 
question  ?  ’ 

Afterwards  he  adds : 

*  I  think  you  could  have  continued  this  law,  notwithstanding  these 
increased  difficulties,  for  a  short  time  longer ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
interval  of  its  maintenance  would  have  been  but  short,  and  that  there 
would  have  been,  during  the  period  of  its  continuance,  a  desperate 
conflict  between  different  classes  of  society  ;  that  your  arguments  in 
fiivour  of  it  would  have  been  weak  ;  that  you  might  have  had  no 
alternative  at  an  early  period,  had  the  cycle  of  unfavourable  harvests 
returned  —  and  who  can  give  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  ?  — 
that  you  might  at  an  early  period  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  con¬ 
cede  an  alteration  of  this  law  under  circumstances  infinitely  less 
favourable  than  the  present  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  .  . 

.  .  It  was  the  foresight  of  these  consequences  —  it  w’as  the  belief  that 
you  were  about  to  enter  into  a  bitter  and,  ultimately,  an  unsuccessful 
struggle,  that  has  induced  me  to  think  that  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes  —  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class  itself  —  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  come  to  a  permanent  and  equitable  settlement  of  this 
question.’  * 

The  same  line  of  argument  had  been  pursued  by  Sir  R.  Peel 
in  his  speech  of  the  16th  February. 

‘  After  the  suspension  of  the  existing  law,  and  the  admission  of 
foreign  importation  for  a  period  of  several  months,  how  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  the  existing  Corn  Laws?  That  is  the  question 
which  a  minister  was  bound  to  consider  who  advised  the  suspension 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  Now,  my  conviction  is  so  strong,  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible,  after  establishing  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in 
corn  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  months,  to  give  a  guarantee  that 
the  existing  Com  Law  should  come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  that 
]>eriod,  that  I  could  not  encourage  the  delusive  hope  of  such  a  result. 
I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  after  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  law, 
the  law  itself  would  revive  by  its  own  operation  —  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  any  special  enactment  to  restore  its  vigour.  But 
I  think  it  is  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
to  suppose  it  possible,  that  after  this  country,  for  eight  months,  should 
have  tasted  of  freedom  in  the  trade  of  corn,  you  could  revive,  either 
by  the  tacit  operation  of  the  law  itself,  or  by  new  and  special  enact¬ 
ment,  the  existing  Corn  Law.  Surely  the  fact  of  suspension  would 
be  a  condemnation  of  the  law.  It  would  demonstrate  that  the  law, 
which  profe^ed,  by  the  total  reduction  of  duty  on  corn  when  it 
reached  a  certain  price  to  provide  security  against  scarcity,  had  failed 
in  one  of  its  essential  parts.’ ■}• 


•  86Hans.  p.  691 — 4.  ^' 

f  83  Hans.  p.  1018.  See  Sir  B.  Peel’s  re-statement  of  the  same 
argument,  Address,  p.  26. 
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Sir  James  Graham  likewise  laid  his  objection  to  a  mere  sus¬ 
pension  on  similar  grounds : 

‘  I  have  told  you  that  I  think  the  present  an  nnsatisfactory  law ; 
and  according  to  my  present  experience,  I  could  not,  after  its  suspen¬ 
sion,  have  supported  its  reimposition.  I  have  always  stated  that  my 
objection  to  a  fixed  duty  as  a  permanent  fiscal  measure  is  insuperable; 
because  I  think  that  if  the  duty  should  be  high,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  when  prices  rose,  to  exact  'it ;  and  whenever  prices  fell,  if  the 
duty  should  be  low,  it  would  fail  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  and 
the  agricultural  interest  would  then  incur  all  the  obloquy  of  main¬ 
taining  protection  without  deriving  any  advantages  from  it.  We 
might  have  proposed  some  small  remnant  of  the  sliding-scale,  with  a 
reduction  of  protection,  which  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
agricultural  interest  to  accept,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  offer.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  early  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Law,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  would  be  inevitable  on  its  suspen¬ 
sion.’  * 

According  to  the  view  taken  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  necessity 
for  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Law  was  created  by  the  emergency; 
but  out  of  this  suspension,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country,  there  arose  a  subsequent  necessity  for  its  prospective 
abolition.  Against  the  solid  arguments  derived  from  public 
policy  thus  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley 
lias  no  stronger  justification  for  his  own  course  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeal  to  feeling.  After  stating  his  doubts  whether  the 
relaxation  of  the  corn  duties  would  relieve  the  scarcity  in 
Ireland,  he  proceeds  thus : 

‘  At  the  same  time,  so  strongly  and  forcibly  did  I  feel  the  import¬ 
ance  of  unanimity  in  the  cabinet  —  so  strongly  was  I  convinced  of  the 
injury  done  by  the  breaking  up  of  any  government,  that  although 
entertaining  serious  doubts  whether  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  the  ojiening  of  the  ports  would  be  of  avail,  or  might  even  be 
injurious,  I  intimated  my  entire  readiness  to  yield  my  own  opinion, 
and  consent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Law,  provided  a  suspension 
was  proposed.  But  when  I  was  told  .  .  .  that  that  temporary  ex¬ 
igency,  that  passing  emergency  of  apprehended  scarcity  in  Ireland, 
was  not  to  lead  to  a  remedy  commensurate  in  duration  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  evil ;  but  to  be  made  the  groundwork  of  suspending,  for  the 
jmrpose  of  not  re-enacting,  the  Corn  Law,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  take 
tliat  course  consistently  with  my  own  feeling  as  an  honourable  man  ; 
and  that,  with  such  ulterior  views,  to  propose  to  parliament  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  opening  of  the  ports  would  be  to  lead  those  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  support  us  into  a  snare  and  a  delusion.’  t 


•  Speech,  10th  Feb.  83  Hans.  p.  718. 

•j"  Speech,  May  25th.  86  Hans.  p.  1138. 
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Let  us  now  consider,  setting  aside  all  appeals  to  consistency 
and  jMirty  ties,  what  were  then  the  main  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  mere  suspension  of  the  com  duties,  to  be  followed 
by  their  revival  in  a  substantive  form ;  and  what  would  have 
been  the  probable  result  of  this  policy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  (as  Sir  R.  Peel 
states  in  his  Address  to  his  Constituents,  p.  26.),  that  ‘  no  prudent 
‘  minister  deciding  on  that  course  at  that  time,  could  safely 
‘  exclude  from  his  consideration  the  probability  that  the  same 
‘  disonler  which  had  affected  the  potato-crop  of  1845,  might 
*  affect  that  of  1846.*  A  disease,  identical  with  that  in  Europe, 
had  attacked  the  potatoes  in  North  America  in  three  successive 
years,  beginning  with  1843;  and  this  fact  could  not  fail  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  government.  Again,  the  temporary 
suspension  of  a  sliding-scale  was  tantamount  to  an  admission  of 
its  practical  failure.  The  argument  against  a  fixed  duty  msunly 
relied  upon,  was  the  impossibility  of  collecting  it  during  a  period 
of  high  prices;  whereas,  a  sli^g-scale,  it  was  said,  adapted 
itself  to  all  circumstances.  Besides,  what  could  be  the  use  of 
relying  on  temporary  suspensions  of  the  duty  at  seasons  of 
scarcity,  when  the  suddenness  of  the  change  did  not  allow 
foreign  nations  to  be  prepared  for  our  demand  ?  The  application 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  nearly  all  other  articles  of 
import,  and  particularly  to  cattle  and  meat,  had  likewise  left 
the  com  protection  almost  isolated,  and  from  its  isolation,  weak, 
exposed  to  attack,  and  hard  to  defend.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  was  the  imtiring,  intelligent,  and  well-supported  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Anti-com-law  League ;  there  'was  Lord  John 
Russell’s  recent  declaration,  that  the  time  for  a  compromise  on 
the  Com-law  question  was  gone  by;  there  was  the  prospect 
of  a  violent  popular  excitement  in  the  large  towns,  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  suspension  would  lead  to  no  permanent 
change,  and  redoubled  appeals  to  the  people  against  selfish  land¬ 
lords  who  wished  to  make  bread  dear,  in  order  to  increase  their 
rents.  If  Sir  R.  Peel  had,  in  the  winter  of  1845-6,  proposed 
a  mere  temporary  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws,  refusing  to 
hold  out  any  prospect  of  a  final  settlement,  he  would  have  had 
to  open  a  most  odious  and  unpromising  campaign  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest,  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  defeat,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  violent  popular  contests,  and  bitter  exasperation  of 
parties  and  classes.  Even  with  unshaken  convictions  in  the 
advantage  and  justice  of  the  Com  Law,  this  would  have  been 
no  easy  or  pleasing  task;  as  Lord  Stanley  doubtless  thought, 
when  he  refused  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Protectionist 
Cabinet  at  this  ensis.  How  impossible  then  was  it  to  begin 
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this  struggle,  with  convictions  altogether  undermined  by  fresh 
and  decisive  experience,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  states  his  own  to  have 
been.  The  facts  and  considerations  which  produced  this  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind,  are  thus  referred  to  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  his 
speeeh  of  the  22d  of  January,  1846. 

‘  My  opinions  have  been  modified  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years.  I  have  had  the  means  and  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  results  of  periods  of  abundance  and  low  prices  with  periods  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices.  I  have  carefully  watched  the  effects  of  the 
one  system  and  of  the  other ;  first,  of  the  policy  we  have  been  steadily 
pursuing  for  some  years,  viz.  the  removal  of  protection  from  domestic 
industry ;  and  next,  of  the  policy  which  the  friends  of  protection 
recommend.  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  marking  from  day 
to  day  the  effect  upon  great  social  interests  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
comparative  abundance.  I  have  not  failed  to  note  the  results  of  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  results  of  the  last  three 
years ;  and  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  grounds  of  public 
policy  on  which  protection  has  been  defended  are  not  tenable ;  at 
least  I  cannot  maintain  them.’* 

These  reasons  are  more  completely  stated  in  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
recent  Address  to  his  Constituents. 

‘  It  was  from  the  combined  influence  of  these  various  considera¬ 
tions  —  from  diminished  confidence  in  the  necessity  or  advantage  of 
protection  —  from  the  increasing  difiiculty  of  resisting  the  application 
to  articles  of  food  of  those  principles  which  had  been  gradually  ap¬ 
plied  to  so  many  other  articles  —  from  the  result  of  the  experiment 
made  with  regard  to  cattle  and  meat  in  1842  —  from  the  evidences 
of  rapidly  increasing  consumption  —  from  the  aggravation  of  every 
other  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws,  by  the  fact  of 
their  suspension  on  the  first  real  pressure  —  it  was  from  the  combined 
influence  of  such  considerations,  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  attempt  to  maintain  these  laws  inviolate  after  their  suspension 
would  be  impolitic,  that  the  struggle  for  their  maintenance  would 
assume  a  new  character,  and  that  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
success  could  counterbalance  the  consequences  of  failure,  or  even  the 
evils  attending  protracted  conflict.  ....  Between  the  maintenance 
of  the  Corn  Laws  inviolate,  and  a  measure  involving  their  ultimate 
repeal,  I  saw  no  middle  course  satisfactory  or  advantageous  to  any 
interest ;  I  saw  still  less  of  satisfaction  or  advantage  in  indecision  and 
irrational  delay  ;  I  could  not  admit  the  incompetency  of  the  present 
parliament  to  deal  with  this  as  with  every  other  question  of  public 
concern.  There  appeared  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  much  less  of  public 
evil  in  the  resolution  finally  to  adjust  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws 
than  in  any  other  that  could  be  then  adopted ;  and  that  being  my 
deliberate  conviction,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to|  make  the  painful 
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sacrifices  which  the  acting  upon  that  conviction  must  inevitably 
entail.’  (P.31,32.) 

On  reviewing,  with  the  assistance  of  subsequent  events,  the 
proceedings  of  Sir  R.  Peel  at  this  crisis,  we  are  satisfied  that 
his  policy  was  wisely  chosen,  and  that  no  other  course  was  open 
to  him,  consistently  Avith  the  public  interests,  except  indeed  a 
resignation  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  his  first  proposition 
to  the  cabinet.  His  view  of  the  impracticability  of  a  temporary 
suspension,  accompanied  with  an  intention  to  restore  the  pro¬ 
tective  duties  on  corn,  has  been  completely  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience.  AVe  now  know  that  if  the  corn  duties  had  been 
suspended  in  November  1845,  until  September  1846,  the  sus¬ 
pension  must  have  been  renewed  until  September  1847,  and 
that  the  suspension  until  September  1847,  must  have  been 
again  renewed  until  March  1848.  If  the  temporary  scale  com¬ 
mencing  at  lOi.  Avas  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  saAv  the 
light,  even  by  the  protectionists  themselves,  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  more  effectual  barrier  to  importation 
created  by  the  previous  sliding-scale  ?  With  a  suspension  thus 
reneAved,  and  Avith  the  opportunities  thus  given  for  the  Avorking 
of  an  effective  agitation  —  the  arguments  of  the  free-traders 
being  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  Irish  famine  and 
by  prices  of  Avheat  above  805.  — the  defeat  of  protection  and  the 
triumph  of  free  trade  AA’ere  absolutely  certain,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  moves  of  the  ministerial  game.  The  anti-corn 
laAV  leaguers  must  indeed  have  been  sorry  engineers,  if,  with 
this  solid  fulcrum  for  their  lever,  they  could  not  give  the  finish¬ 
ing  shake  to  the  undermined  and  tottering  edifice  of  protection. 
And  if,  with  such  an  event  in  vicAv,  Sir  R.  Peel  had  pledged 
himself  to  restore  the  Corn  LaAvs  after  a  temjx)rary  suspension, 
and  had  found  himself  utterly  incapable  of  redeeming  his  pledge, 
but  had  convulsed  the  country  by  the  fruitless  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege,  he  Avould,  indeed,  have  been 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  leading  his  supporters  into  ‘  a  snare 
*  and  a  delusion.’* 

"When  Lord  J.  Russell  Avas  suddenly  called  on  to  form  a 
cabinet  in  December,  1845,  he  received  a  distinct  assurance  of 
Sir  R.  Peel’s  intention  to  support  him  in  carrying  through 
parliament  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  LaAV.  Nor  can  there  be  any 


*  Lord  J.  Russell  closes  his  letter  to  the  Queen,  of  the  20th  of 
December,  1845,  Avith  the  folloAving  passage:  —  ‘The  country  re¬ 
quires,  above  all  things,  an  car/y  and  peaceable  settlement  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  which,  if  not  so  settled,  may,  in  an  adverse  state  of  affairs,  cause 
a  fearful  convulsion.’ 
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doubt  that  Sir  R.  Peel  wished  that  the  Corn-law  question  should 
be  settled  by  those  who,  for  some  years  past,  had  been  the  de¬ 
clared  op^wnents  of  the  existing  system.  Nevertheless,  the 
circumstances  under  which  Lord  John  Russell  was  called  on  to 
undertake  this  settlement  were  not  very  encouraging.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  not  a  majority  in  either  house  of  parliament ; 
and  it  was  doubtful  how  many  of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  supporters  would 
follow  him,  as  a  member  of  opposition,  in  voting  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  Lord  J.  Russell’s  friends  were,  moreover, 
summoned  unexpectedly  to  London  from  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  there  was  little  time  for  consultation  and  the  removal 
of  difficulties,  nor  were  there  the  eagerness  and  w'armth  inse¬ 
parable  from  the  party  struggle  which  usually  precedes  a  change 
of  government.  The  result  was,  that,  owing  to  some  personal 
objections  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Corn-law  question. 
Lord  J.  Russell  failed  in  forming  a  government,  and  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues,  except  Lord  Stanley,  resumed  their 
former  j)laces.  Whatever  charge  may  be  made  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party  for  their  conduct  at  this  crisis,  it  is  certain 
that  they  cannot  be  accused  of  any  rapacious  desire  of  office.  It 
is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  J.  Russell  did  not 
accomplish  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  would  have 
*  formed  his  ministry  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  free  trade  in 
‘  corn,  to  be  established  at  once,  without  gradation  or  delay.’* 
However,  the  settlement  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  though  equally 
certain  with  that  accomplished  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  would  probably 
have  been  less  pacific,  and  perhaps  might  have  required  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  parliament  and  the  second  year  of  scarcity  to  bring 
it  to  pass. 

As  far  as  the  influence  on  public  opinion  is  concerned,  the 
chief  merit  of  the  victory  over  the  Com  Law  is  due  to  the  Anti¬ 
corn-law  League.  The  leaders  of  this  body  carried  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  But  its  repeal  was  carried  through  parlia¬ 
ment  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  If  this  had  been  done  by  Lord  J.  Russell, 
undoubtedly  he  would  have  possessed  a  stronger  title  to  popular 
gratitude  than  at  present,  and  he  would  have  added  another 
wreath  to  the  laurels  which  he  had  previously  gained  by  the 
achievement  of  great  jwpular  triumphs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Liberal  party  (as  we  sball  proceed  to  show)  has,  through 
the  events  of  1845-6,  gained  an  advantage,  which,  if  properly 
improved,  must,  for  some  time  to  come,  ensure  its  preponderance 
in  the  state. 

As  the  more  unreasoning  and  selfish  portion  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  —  those  who  really  believed  that  their  rents 

*  Letter  to  the  Queen,  83  Hans.  p.  107. 
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depended  on  the  sliding-scale,  and  who  voted  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  rents — not  only  separated  themselves  from  Sir  R.  Peel, 
but  heaped  every  species  of  rancorous  vituperation  upon  hb 
head;  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  honourable  feelings  to 
remain  minister  under  such  circumstances,  even  if  by  some 
concession  he  could  have  purchased  their  future  allegiance.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  that  Sir  R.  Peel’s  restored  ministry 
would  not  long  survive  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law.  The  Irish 
Disturbances  Act  was  the  occasion,  rather  than  the  cause,  of 
his  resignation.  That  obstacle  might,  indeed,  if  he  had  wished 
it,  have  been  easily  removed.  No  necessity  existed  for  pressing 
forward  the  bill.  But  we  feel  satisfied  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  the  ministry  of  Sir  R.  Peel  have  survived  more 
than  a  very  short  time  the  passing  of  the  Com-law  repeal,  which 
he  had  undertaken,  though  without  a  majority,  to  carry.  The 
breach  between  him  and  the  main  section  of  his  followers  was 
complete.  They  would  not  be  led  by  him ;  he  did  not  wish  to 
lead  them.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  to  the  quarrel  was  willing 
to  be  reconciled.  He  could  not  apologise  for  a  deliberate  act ; 
and  they  were  too  angry  to  accept  any  apology,  or  even  to  wish 
for  one. 

The  result  has  been  the  lasting  separation  of  all  the  leading 
and  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Conservative  party  from  the 
majority.  The  seceders  hold  an  intermediate  station,  but  visibly 
inclining  towards  Liberal  opinions.  They  are  unpledged,  and 
free  to  act  according  to  their  individual  views  on  all  political 
questions :  but  recent  events  have  clearly  shown  that  they  have  a 
much  stronger  affinity  with  the  Liberal  tlian  with  the  Protectionist 
party.  Many  occurrences,  both  during  the  last  session  and  the 
late  elections,  have  proved  that  the  repulsion  between  Protec¬ 
tionists  and  free  trade  Conservatives  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
drive  the  latter  towards  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance. 

The  members  of  the  Anti-cora-law  League  probably  little 
thought  what  important  political  consequences  would  flow  from 
their  victory.  They  not  only  contributed  greatly  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Law,  but  they  have  produced  a  permanent  schism 
in  the  Conservative  party,  which  has  paralysed  it  for  all  active 
purposes. 

Plus  ilia  vobis  acie,  quam  creditis,  actum  est 

Arsacidai; :  helium  victis  civile  dedistis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  evils  of  an  organised  system  of  popular 
agitation,  like  that  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League,  such  a  body  is 
naturally  called  into  existence  by  the  obstinate  adherence  of 
politicians  to  unjust  and  impolitic  laws;  and  its  effects  are 
less  detrimental  than  the  abuse  which  is  attacked.  The  worst 
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consequence  of  such  a  body  is,  that  it  may  create  a  vested  inter¬ 
est  in  agitation,  and  prolong  the  existence  of  the  combination 
beyond  the  occasion  which  gave  it  birth.  Lord  Stanley,  even 
so  late  as  the  25th  of  May,  1846,  predicted,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  this  confederacy  would  not  dissolve  itself,  although 
the  Com  Law^was  repealed.  *  When,  my  lords,  (he  said)  was  an 

*  organised  agitation  put  down  by  concessions  extorted  from  its 
‘  opponents?  Depend  upon  it,  that  when  this  body  shall  have 
‘  once  tasted  the  cup  of  political  power,  the  draught  will  be  too 
‘  sweet  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  it.  I  agree  with  my  noble 

*  friend  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  measures  which,  one  after 
‘  another,  will  be  the  object  of  the  Anti-cora-law  League.’  * 
Notwithstanding  this  confident  prediction,  we  know  that  the 
Anti-com-law  League  has  been  dissolved,  both  nominally  and 
really,  since  the  settlement  of  the  Com-law  question  ;  and  that 
the  leaders  of  that  powerful  body  had,  like  Washington,  the 
virtue,  as  well  as  good  sense,  to  abdicate  at  the  moment  of  their 
greatest  power.  In  this  respect  they  have  exhibited  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  Catholic  association  of  Ireland,  which,  having, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  done  much  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  did  not,  when  this  legiti¬ 
mate  object  had  been  attained,  surrender  its  power,  but  was 
revived,  under  the  same  leader,  for  the  mischievous  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  purpose  of  detaching  Ireland  from  England,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

The  schismatic  portion  of  the  Conservative  party — those  who 
have  deflected  from  the  orthodox  Tory  faith,  and  incline  to  the 
Liberal  heresy  —  must,  by  degrees,  be  incorporated  into  the 
Liberal  party.  The  remaining  section  of  the  Conservatives,  led, 
indeed,  but  scarcely  recognising  its  leaders ;  held  together  by  a 
mere  antipathy ;  having  no  common  principle  of  action ;  Protec¬ 
tionists  in  name,  but  repudiating  protection  as  a  practical  object 
—  must  gradually  become  a  mere  element  of  resistance,  a  mere 
drag  or  impediment  to  useful  measures,  without  any  of  the 
animating  genius  or  practical  sagacity  which  inspirits  a  political 
party,  and  guides  it  to  victory.  All  experience  shows  that  in 
politics,  as  in  war,  numbers  alone,  without  able  leaders,  avail 
but  little.  A  few  men,  wise  in  counsel,  may  influence  a  whole 
people :  but  Vis  consili  expers  mole  ruit  sud. 

The  parliament  which  was  dissolved  in  July  last  had  reached 
a  mature  age,  and  the  Queen’s  proclamation  did  not  long  antici¬ 
pate  its  natural  termination.  Its  dissolution  was  not  the  result 
of  any  political  exigency,  and  the  elections  took  place  under 
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circumstances  favourable  to  a  deliberate  expression  of  public 
opinion.  The  members  elected  to  serve  in  the  Commons  house 
of  parliament  may  be  taken  as  fair  exponents  of  the  ordinary 
state  of  political  opinion  and  party  now  existing  throughout  the 
country. 

Reckoning  the  avowed  supporters  of  the  present  government, 
together  with  the  miscellaneous  body  professing  liberal  opinions, 
and  adding  to  these  the  Peelite  secession,  there  is  a  decided 
niajority  favourable  to  a  liberal  system  of  government  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons. 

^Vlien  we  speak  of  a  liberal  system  of  government  —  a  phrase, 
we  confess,  which  is  not  very  precise  —  we  mean  such  a  system 
of  government  as  is  indicated  by  the  opinions  of  the  old  Whig 
party  of  England,  im[)roved  and  enlarged  by  modern  speculation, 
particularly  in  questions  of  public  economy  and  jurisprudence. 
The  old  Tory  party  had  certain  landmarks  too  saci'cd  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  —  certain  questions  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  reason 
about.  If  any  new  measure  was  proposed,  which  threatened  to 
infringe  this  holy  precinct,  all  discussion  was  stopped  in  limine 
by  an  appeal  to  some  ancient  maxim  or  authoritative  dictum, 
which  it  was  an  act  of  political  impiety  to  dispute.  At  present 
if  any  established  institution  or  law  is  impugned,  if  any  change 
is  proposed,  the  proposition  may  be  expected  to  receive  a  fair 
consideration  from  a  liberal  government  ;  and  although  the 
members  of  a  liberal  party  may  differ  on  its  merits,  or  condemn 
it  altogether,  yet  they  will  not  shut  the  door  against  discussion. 
Such  was  Kant’s  notion  of  an  enlightened  state  of  society;  he 
held  enlightenment  not  to  consist  necessarily  in  correct  know¬ 
ledge  or  sound  belief,  but  to  be  characterised  by  a  readiness  to 
submit  all  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason.  Nobody  but  a  zealot 
supposes  that  a  liberal  party  will  always  be  in  the  right.  Its 
characteristic  is,  not  to  be  infallible  in  its  opinions,  but  to  admit 
a  rational  standard  of  judgment  in  questions  of  practical  govern¬ 
ment  and  legislation.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  infallible 
standard  of  rectitude  in  political,  more  than  in  theological,  mat¬ 
ters.  Neither  the  wisest  statesmen,  nor  the  most  carefully 
selected  popular  bodies,  are  exempt  from  liability  to  error. 
But  all  progressive  amelioration  is  impossible,  if  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  are  to  be  considered  as  possessing  some  attribute  of 
mysterious  sanctity,  which  is  to  protect  them  from  profane 
criticism ;  or  if  they  are  to  be  defended  on  any  other  grounds 
than  their  tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

The  new  parliament,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  has  been 
elected  during  a  political  calm,  and  therefore,  under  circum¬ 
stances  favourable  to  dispassionate  deliberation  upon  the  great 
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and  complicated  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  not  likely  that 
its  early  discussions  will  assume  the  character  of  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  adverse  parties,  contending  for  power.  The  old  Tory  party 
—  the  party  of  resistance — the  party  who  considered  the  law  as 
the  perfection  of  human  reason,  who  thought  that  every  opinion 
of  Sir  W.  Blackstone  was  almost  equal  in  authority  to  Holy 
Writ,  who  were  satisfied  with  no  wisdom  but  that  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  no  times  but  the  good  old  times  —  this  party  is  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  impotence  for  purposes  of  action 
and  government.  The  attempts  to  breathe  a  soul  into  this  once- 
formidable  Colossus  —  to  dress  up  its  political  system  with  a  little 
spurious  philosophy,  erroneous  statistics,  and  perverted  history, 
however  ingenious  and  persevering,  can,  in  these  days  of  com¬ 
parative  intelligence,  obtain  but  partial  and  limited  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  party  in  parliament,  though  com¬ 
posed  of  varied  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  discordant  elements, 
agrees  in  this,  that  its  views  are  generally  moderate  and  practical, 
and  that  it  aims  at  no  objects  which,  by  any  license  of  language, 
can  be  called  revolutionary :  it  neither  meditates  any  attacks  on 
the  vested  rights  of  property,  nor  does  it  seek  after  extensive 
organic  changes  of  the  constitution.  Even  the  Irish  repealers, 
who  profess  a  wish  to  make  Ireland  a  substantially  independent 
state,  seem  scarcely  prepared  to  press  the  question  of  repeal,  or 
even  to  combine  for  the  serious  pursuit  of  this  end.  Already 
the  repeal  forces  are  divided  into  two  sections,  having  rival 
leaders,  and  separate  places  of  meeting ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  this  interest 
will  be  very  cordially  united. 

Considered  as  a  mere  party  combination,  as  resting  merely  on 
the  ancient  Whig  connexion  and  the  support  of  a  few  prominent 
and  historical  families,  the  present  goveniment  stands  on  too 
narrow  a  basis  to  be  able  t  J  survive  the  first  parliamentary  storm. 
But  if  we  consider  its  position  in  the  country,  and  the  principles 
which  it  represents,  and  if  we  estimate  the  comparative  value  of 
the  forees  now  opposed  to  it,  the  elements  of  its  strength  will  be 
seen  to  be  numerous  and  important.  The  government  of  this 
country  —  never  an  easy  task  —  has  of  late  years  become  a 
work  of  immeasurable  difficulty  ;  but  if  this  arduous  problem 
should  be  happily  solved  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  firm  and  durable  administra¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  theoretical  writers 
and  believed  by  authors  of  written  constitutions,  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  in  a  free  state, 
the  executive  government  is,  in  this  country,  the  main  organ  of 
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legislative  proposals  in  parliament,  and  has  acquired  this  cha¬ 
racter,  to  an  increasing  degree,  of  late  years.  We  think  this 
tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  In  the  present  multitude 
of  legislative  measures,  it  would  be  desirable  that  bills  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  department  of 
the  government,  and  not  carried  through  by  private  members, 
even  if  private  members  were,  in  the  press  of  business,  always 
able  to  succeed  in  the  attempt.  Practically,  it  is  not  possible  to 
separate  the  functions  of  legislation  and  administration ;  and 
those  who  have  the  supreme  control  of  the  daily  administration, 
and  are  thereby  best  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country 
and  the  working  of  its  laws,  are  the  fittest  persons  for  an’anging 
and  proposing  new  legislative  measures.  The  vast  amount  of 
current  business  which  falls  upon  the  members  of  the  executive 
government,  and  their  necessary  absorption  in  the  numerous  details 
of  patronage  and  official  corresjwndence,  have  however  suggested 
to  the  Economist  (a  journal  which  has  acquired  a  deserved  autho¬ 
rity  on  subjects  of  political  economy)  to  propose  a  plan  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  preparation  of  laws  to  a  legislative  commission,  leaving 
the  Queen’s  ministers  solely  occupied  with  the  work  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  We  consider  this  plan,  in  itself,  inadmissible,  for  reasons 
which,  if  it  were  necessary,  we  could  state  in  a  short  compass ; 
but  we  fully  agree  in  the  importance  of  arming  the  executive 
government  with  ample  means  for  the  careful  preparation  and 
mature  consideration  of  legislative  measures,  before  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  parliament.  This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  more 
than  a  mere  cursory  allusion,  and  we  will  therefore  now  only 
remark  that  the  practical  skill  for  wliich  this  country  is  renowned 
has  not  hitherto  showm  itself  in  the  form  or  order  of  its  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  state  of  which  has  now  become  not  only  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law,  but  a  serious 
impediment  to  its  amendment  and  reform.  An  improved  or¬ 
ganisation  for  preparing  bills  for  parliament,  and  for  regulating 
the  introduction  of  alterations  during  their  progress  through 
both  houses,  is  however  quite  comjiatible  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  queen’s  ministers  over  all  the  legislative  propositions  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  with  the  entire  freedom  of  parliamentary 
discussion. 

Being  thus  practically  possessed  of  the  initiative  in  matters  of 
legislation,  the  executive  government  ought  to  adopt  a  steady 
independent  course,  and  guide  the  judgment  of  parliament  and 
the  country  in  the  difficult  career  of  legislative  progress.  It 
ought  not  to  wait  on  opinion,  to  take  up  suggestions  casually 
thrown  out,  or  to  look  into  the  confused  mass  of  daily  discussion 
•  for  instruction  as  to  its  measures.  The  steersman  of  the  state 
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vessel  ought  to  be  well  furnished  with  maps  and  charts,  and  to 
watch  the  compass,  the  winds  and  the  tides,  with  vigilant  care ; 
but  in  guiding  the  helm  of  the  state  he  should  rely  mainly  on 
the  resources  of  his  own  judgment. 

Popular  opinion  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  certain,  if  not 
unerring,  index  of  the  existence  of  evils  in  the  body  politic.  K 
prices  arc  excessive ;  if  food  is  scarce ;  if  taxes  are  too  high  or 
unfairly  imposed ;  if  justice  is  sold  or  denied ;  if  life  or  property 
is  unprotected,  the  suffering  people  are  sure  to  cry  out.  But 
popular  opinion  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  the  remedy.  Most  of 
the  politic  nostrums  for  existing  evils  which  at  any  time  pass 
current,  have  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  the  confidence 
with  which  they  are  proclaimed  by  their  authors.  In  this 
respect  the  people  are  like  an  individual  patient,  whose  sensa¬ 
tions  inform  him  with  suffieient  eleamess  that  his  bodily  functions 
are  deranged,  but  who  is  unable  to  prescribe  for  his  own  malady. 
All  history  teems  with  examples  of  this  distinction.  In  every 
country  the  people  has  made  just  complaints  of  its  laws,  and  the 
measures  of  its  government :  in  every  country  the  people  has 
been  eager  to  obtain  legislative  remedies  which  were  either 
inapplicable  to  the  social  disease,  or  tended  to  aggravate  its 
virulence.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  recent  history  of  Ireland 
will  alone  supply  to  the  mind  of  most  readers  a  sufficient  stock 
of  illustrations  of  our  meaning.  The  wise  statesman  wiU  there¬ 
fore  carefully  note  the  manifestations  of  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  aU  actual  evils.  In  the  social  economy,  that  is  an 
evil  which  is  felt  as  such.  The  measure  of  popular  endurance 
varies  with  time  and  opinion.  What  at  one  time  is  thought  an 
inevitable  evil,  a  part  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  becomes 
at  another  a  grievance  removable  by  the  government.  To  all 
expressions  of  popular  discontent  the  chiefs  of  the  state  ought 
to  lend  an  attentive  ear.  But  with  respect  to  the  remedies  for 
the  evils  complied  of,  they  must  rely  on  their  own  judgment 
for  selecting,  out  of  the  numerous  plans  proposed  for  their  con¬ 
sideration,  that  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  A  statesman  who  borrows  his  measures  and  policy  from 
casual  advisers,  will,  after  a  time,  find  himself  in  pretty  much  the 
same  position  as  a  physician  who  should  advise  with  his  patients 
as  to  the  mode  of  their  treatment.  Moreover,  the  people  are  far 
more  willing  to  be  led  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  remedies, 
than  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  a  remedy  being  needed.  Provided 
that  their  grievance  is  admitted  to  be  well  founded,  they  are 
generally  willing  to  afford  a  considerable  latitude  to  practical 
statesmen  in  the  choice  of  the  measure  by  whieh  it  is  to  be 
redressed. 
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From  the  foregoing  eonsiderations  we  draw  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  parliamentary  constitution,  it 
is  incumbent  on  every  government  to  take  a  decided  lead  with 
respect  to  their  policy,  to  adhere  to  an  avowed  and  intelligible 
set  of  principles,  and  not  to  sha})e  their  course  according  to  the 
shifting  current  of  {>opular  opinion,  which  can  never  guide  them 
safely.  To  attempt  to  form  a  manual  of  ministerial  |)olitlc3  by 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  every  man’s  book,  must  end  not  only  in 
producing  a  heterogeneous  aggregate  of  principles  of  action 
which  would  successively  disappoint  and  alienate  every  party  in 
the  state,  but  also  in  creating  a  just  impression  of  weakness  and 
instability. 

Such  being  the  {K)sition  of  the  present  government  with 
respect  to  the  country,  and  such  the  expectations  reasonably 
entertained  of  its  future  conduct  in  the  new  parliament,  it  may 
be  convenient  for  the  reader  to  be  reminded  of  the  questions 
which  may  be  presumed  to  await  its  labours,  and  we  will  there¬ 
fore  pass  briefly  in  review  the  principal  subjects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  is  likely  to  be  directed  during  the 
remaining  and  more  important  part  of  the  session. 

We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  desire  for  organic 
changes  in  the  constitution  is  not  strong  or  general.  No  jealousy 
exists  of  the  limited  and  regulated  influence  of  the  crown,  exer¬ 
cised  as  it  is  by  a  deserv'edly  popular  sovereign,  well  understand¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  constitutional  royalty.  The  foundations  of  our 
parliamentary  constitution  are  deeply  cast  in  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  people.  The  Reform  Act  has,  for  the  present  at 
least,  been  a  final  measure.  It  has  satisfied  the  large  towns,  and 
has  produced  a  House  of  Commons  which  moves  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion,  and  reflects  its  varying  hues  with  sufficient 
fidelity.  For  the  repeal  of  the  rate-paying  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Act,  there  is  a  desire  among  certain  classes  of  the  population. 
Of  household  suffrage  and  annual  or  triennial  parliaments  much 
has  not  been  heard  of  late.  Short  periods  of  parliament  would 
tend  to  produce  a  more  frequent  change  of  members,  which 
would  lower  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  diminish  the  value 
of  the  services  obtained.  In  the  county  constituencies,  the 
working  of  the  Chandos  clause  creates  a  constant  friction  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant,  and  in  cases  where  coercion  is  prac¬ 
tised,  creates  a  desire  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot. 

With  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  we  may  begin  by 
adverting  to  the  generally  pacific  tendency  which  is  now  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  relations  of  civilised  states.  This  tendency, 
which  has  been  visibly  on  the  increase  since  the  peace  of  1815, 
is  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  several  causes,  among  which  the 
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facilities  afforded  for  intercourse  by  steam  navigation  and  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  improvement  of  ro^s,  hold  a  prominent  place. 
The  removal  of  restrictions  from  conunerce,  so  far  as  it  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  contributes  likewise  to  the  same  end.  The  increased 
activity  and  power  of  the  newspaper  press  has  also,  by  creating 
a  sort  of  European  opinion,  brought  nations  and  governments 
into  closer  contact  with  one  another.  Governments  too  are 
grown  more  formidable,  and  understand  better  how  to  wield  the 
national  strength  at  their  disposal.  No  nation  now  will  lightly 
provoke  a  general  war,  or  can  venture  to  reckon  on  coming  out 
of  the  contest  without  some  serious  wound.  The  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire  have  at  least  taught  nations 
how  hard  blows  are  to  be  struck.  War  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  border  fortress :  nationsd  honour,  and 
even  national  existence,  are  at  stake.  Besides,  the  calamitous 
conflicts  which  ended  in  1815  have  certainly  diffused  throughout 
Europe  (notwithstanding  the  large  standing  armies  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent)  a  strong  conviction  of  the  folly  and  hazard  of  wars  be¬ 
tween  civilised  nations :  of  the  certain  loss  and  the  very  doubtful 
gain.  The  chronic  warfare  which  is  waged  with  barbarous 
nations,  as  our  own  in  India  and  at  the  Cape,  that  of  the  French 
in  Algeria,  and  that  of  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  sort  of  by-play  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  and  does 
not  interrupt  the  general  tranquillity.  As  to  the  United  States, 
their  situation  and  political  constitution  alike  unfit  them  for 
engaging  in  an  European  war,  and  a  sufficient  field  is  open  to 
their  energies  in  the  absorption  of  the  feeble  Spanish  provinces 
to  the  south. 

A  temporary,  though  we  trust  only  a  temporary,  interruption 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  created  by  the  civil  war  which 
has  recently  broken  out  in  Switzerland.  The  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  of  this  country  (a  lucid  and  impartial  narrative  of  which 
we  owe  to  the  historical  pen  of  Mr.  Grote),  originating  ulti¬ 
mately  in  a  narrow  spirit  of  Catholic  bigotry,  and  in  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  Jesuits,  have  terminated  in  civil  war,  owing  to  the 
defective  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Federation.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  mediation  of  the  great  powers,  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  contending  parties,  will  lead  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Pact  on  equitable  terms.  Against  the  deplorable 
confusion  of  Spain,  produced  by  the  short-sighted  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  selfishness  of  Louis  Philippe,  we  may  set  off  the  dawn  of 
brighter  prospects  in  Italy,  the  probability  of  a  more  cordial 
union  of  its  different  states,  of  a  more  confiding  spirit  in  the 
governments  towards  the  people,  and  of  a  more  sober  and  mo¬ 
derate  spirit  in  the  people  towards  the  governments.  There 
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are  the  seeds  of  great  things  in  Italy,  which,  though  long 
stifled  and  inert,  still  retain  their  vitality. 

Our  extensive  colonial  empire,  consisting  of  numerous  com¬ 
munities,  distant  from  each  other,  and  dissimilar  in  laws,  man¬ 
ners,  climate,  population,  and  language, — is  necessarily  exposed 
to  many  qasualties.  At  present,  however,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
quietude,  and  requires  only  the  ordinary  attention  of  the  mother 
country.  The  colonial  administration  of  Lord  Grey  has  given 
satisfaction,  so  far  as  its  results  have  been  hitherto  developed, 
and  we  have  seen  with  much  joy  his  departure  from  the  practice 
of  appointing  military  oflicers  to  conduct  the  civil  government 
of  colonies.  India,  likewise,  after  having  lately  cau^  so  much 
anxiety,  and  so  many  conflicts,  is  now  pacified;  and  we  trust 
that  the  able  governor-general — not  selected  on  any  narrow 
party  ground — who  has  recently  gone  out,  will  be  able  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  success  those  arts  of  peace,  which  are  so  much  needed 
in  the  vast  territories  under  his  control.  The  cost  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  dependencies  of  the  English  crown  is  princi¬ 
pally  defrayed  from  the  local  revenues ;  their  chief  expense  to 
the  mother  country  consists  in  their  naval  and  military  defence. 
We  jxirceive  that  the  attention  of  the  government  has  been 
directed  to  the  diminution  of  the  latter  head  of  expense,  by 
affording  means  in  some  colonies  for  the  organisation  of  a  native 
armed  force.  The  total  ex()en8e  of  our  large  colonial  possessions 
to  the  imperial  treasury  is,  however,  considerably  less  than  the 
small  and  comparatively  worthless  settlement  of  Algeria  causes 
to  France. 

The  important  subject  of  Ireland  is  treated  in  another  article, 
where  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  the  measures  recently 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  in  1846  and  1847. 

Owing  to  the  mode  in  which  Ireland  has  been  settled*,  to  the 
repeated  confiscations,  and  the  grants  of  large  tracts  of  country 
to  Englishmen,  many  of  the  landlords  are  absentees,  managing 
their  estates  by  agents,  as  if  they  were  colonial  plantations. 


•  The  chancellor  Clarendon  thus  sums  up  his  account  of  the 
scramble  for  land  which  took  place  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II :  —  ‘In  a  word,  all  men  found  that  any  settlement  would 
be  better  than  none  ;  and  that  more  profit  would  arise  from  a  smaller 
proportion  of  land  quietly  possessed  and  husbanded  accordingly,  than 
from  a  much  greater  proportion  under  a  doubtful  title,  and  an  in¬ 
certainty,  which  must  dishearten  any  industry  and  improvement.’ 
Life,  p.  133.  We  rejoice  to  think  what  new  honours  the  name  of 
Clarendon  is  now  acquiring  in  a  far  more  arduous  re-settlement  of 
Ireland  than  was  ever  attempted  before. 
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advancing  no  capital  for  their  improvement,  and  merely  (hrawing 
their  rent  like  a  half-yearly  tribute  remitted  to  a  distant  sove¬ 
reign,  or  a  land-tax  paid  to  an  oriental  government.  Most 
resident  landlords  have  imitated  this  system,  and  the  established 
rule  of  managing  landed  property  in  Ireland  is,  that  permanent 
improvements  are  not  made  by  the  landlord.  This  short-sighted 
system  has  continued  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  but  its  evils 
have  at  length  become  almost  intolerable :  and  the  recent  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Poor  Law  appears  likely  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  remedy  for  this  disastrous  state  of  things  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  general  introduction  over  Ireland  of  the  tenant 
right  of  Ulster,  under  the  compulsion  of  the  legal  sanction. 
If  this  plan  means  any  thing,  it  means  that  the  rights  of  the 
landlord  in  the  soil,  and  his  interest  in  it,  are  to  be  still  further 
reduced,  and  that  the  tenant,  provided  he  fulfils  certain  easy 
conditions,  is  to  hold  in  perpetuity.  It  appears  to  us  that 
this  plan^roceeds  in  the  wrong  direction ;  it  complicates  still 
further  a  system  of  tenure  already  in  a  state  of  serious  compli¬ 
cation,  and  it  substitutes  for  one  set  of  needy  landlords  another 
set  still  more  needy.  Besides,  as  Caesar  said,  if  we  are  to 
conunit  a  crime,  let  it  be  for  supreme  power;  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  interfere  with  rights  of  property,  let  the  interference 
be  at  least  beneficial  and  effective.  We  think  that  the  true 
course  of  policy  is  indicated  by  the  Encumbrances  Bill  of  last 
session. 

It  is  to  measiues  of  this  kind,  calculated  to  act,  indeed, 
slowly,  but  to  touch  the  causes  of  Irish  misery  and  disorder, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  a  diminution  of  murders  and  outrages  in 
Ireland,  by  extinguishing  the  motives  out  of  which  these  crimes 
spring.  Nevertheless,  until  this  slow  process  can  be  effected, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  use  all  available  meaps  for 
protecting  life  and  property  in  Ireland;  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  potato-famine  and  the  system  of  public  grants,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  agitation  for  tenant-right,  have  disorganised 
society,  and  aggravated  all  the  incentives  to  crime. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  Church  cannot  be  omitted  in  the 
consideration  of  any  set  of  measures  which  profess  to  aim  at  the 
settlement  of  Ireland.  It  is  puerile  to  expect  that  the  Homan 
Catholic  body  of  Ireland  will  ever  permanently  acquiesce  in 
seeing  the  entire  ecclesiastical  endowment  appropriated  exclu¬ 
sively  to  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  while  the  church 
of  the  large  majority  is  wholly  imendowed.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction,  that  unless  some  legal  provision  is  in  some  way 
made  for  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  the  Irish  Established 
Church  will,  before  many  years  are  over,  be  deprived  of  its 
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endowments.  We  know  how  unfavourable  a  moment  this  is  for 
attempting  to  approach  this  question,  and  we  readily  admit, 
after  the  late  decisive  exhibition  of  feeling  in  this  country,  that 
Mr.  Pitt’s  plan,  of  endowing  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy  from  the 
national  exchequer,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  We  think, 
however,  that  some  provision  from  the  local  taxation  of  Ireland 
is,  on  grounds  both  of  justice  and  policy,  due  to  the  Catholic 
church  of  that  country  ;  and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  however  little  we  concur  in  Lord  tx.  Bentinck’s 
political  opinions,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  boldness  with 
which  he  recently  expressed  himself  on  this  subject,  at  a  time 
when  the  jiopular  feeling  was  running  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

We  turn  next  to  the  leading  questions  of  our  internal 
administration. 

The  subject  of  criminal  codification  or  of  digesting  the 
statute  and  common  law  for  all  purposes  of  criminal  jmrisdiction, 
has  recently  made  a  decided  progress,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  The  superstitious  terror  with  which  a  code  used  to 
be  regarded,  as  something  foreign  and  dangerous,  has  nearly 
given  way,  among  the  bar  and  the  public,  to  a  more  enlightened 
view  of  the  advantages  of  legislative  simplicity  and  order. 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  a  well-constructed  and  com¬ 
plete  digest  of  our  miscellaneous  and  scattered  law ;  but  this  • 
diflSculty  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  overcome  by  the  useful 
labours  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners.  A  criminal  code, 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Brougham,  two  sessions  ago,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  for  its  consideration.  To  discuss  a  code  of  this  kind, 
article  by  article,  in  committee,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
would  be  a  simple  im}x>ssibility.  If  such  a  compilation  is  ever 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  our  .legislature,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
some  departure  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  discussion. 

The  desire  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  appears 
to  have  received  a  check  from  ex|)eriencc ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  have  gone 
sufficiently  far  in  the  mitigation  of  punishments.  It  is  likewise 
now  understood  that  certainty  is  the  most  material  element  in 
the  punishment  of  crime  :  hence  the  institution  of  trial  by 
jury  for  criminal  offences  has  of  late  been  sometimes  spoken  of 
without  that  language  of  hyperbolical  admiration  w’hich  had 
usually  been  consecrated  to  its  praise.  We  are  not  blind  to  the 
practical  advantages  which  trial  by  jury,  after  long  habit,  pro¬ 
duces  in  this  country,  even  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice ;  and  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  protection  which  it  has 
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formerly  afforded  to  the  subject,  in  political  cases,  against  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  But  because  trial  by  jury  may  be  a 
palladium  of  liberty  In  prosecutions  for  treason,  sedition,  riot, 
political  libel,  and  other  questions  between  the  government  and 
the  people ;  it  does  not  follow  that  this  mode  of  trial  is  attended 
with  any  advantages  in  Indictments  for  burglary  or  larceny,  and 
in  actions  of  assumpsit  or  ejectment.  Nobody  ever  complained 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  its  subservience  to  the  Crown,  when 
deciding  between  the  rights  of  litigants;  although  this  Court 
was  not  only  never  assisted  by  a  juf}‘,  but  was  subject  to  the 
further  anomaly  of  being  presided  over  by  a  judge,  who,  on 
becoming  the  first  judicial  magistrate  in  the  realm,  is  yet  not 
expected,  on  that  account,  to  cease  to  be  a  party  politician.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  it  were  now  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  take 
twelve  individuals  at  mndom  from  the  community — to  give  them 
practically,  under  the  form  of  a  general  verdict,  supreme  authority 
over  both  law  and  fact,  in  civil  and  criminal  trials,  being  persons 
necessarily  without  any  legal  experience,  and  any  sense  of  cor¬ 
porate  responsibility  —  and  as  an  additional  security  for  a  just 
decision,  to  require  that  these  twelve  men  should  be  locked  up 
without  footl  until  they  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  such 
a  proposition  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  with  a  very  favour¬ 
able  reception.  With  respect  to  secondary  punishments  and 
transportation,  we  refer  to  the  article  in  our  July  number, 
where  the  subject  was  fully  considered  (No.  173.  art.  10.). 
The  aim  of  the  government  in  converting  transportation  into  a 
sort  of  penal  exile,  to  be  added  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  at 
home,  seems  to  us  right ;  about  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  it, 
difference  of  opinion  may  reasonably  exist. 

By  the  change  effected  in  last  session  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  has  obtained  a  direct  representation  in  parliament, 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  government  by  a  political  tie ; 
so  that  the  responsibility  of  the  ministry  for  the  acts  of  the 
commission,  and  the  resi^nsibility  of  the  commission  itself  to 
parliament,  will  henceforth  be  clear  and  undoubted.  This  change 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  misunderstandings  in  par¬ 
liament  rcs|)ecting  the  proceedings  and  management  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  which  gave  to  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law  in  the  country  an  appearance  of  unpopularity  and  disorder 
which  was  quite  unreal.  No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
powera  of  the  commission,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  Boards  of 
Guardians;  nor  has  any  change  been  made  in  the  system  of 
relief  in  England.  The  discussions  of  last  session  on  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  have  tended  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  mixed 
system  of  workhouse  and  out-door  relief  established  in  England, 
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and  to  confirm  it  in  the  opinion  of  parliament  and  the  public; 
nor  do  we  anticipate  any  proposal  for  its  modification.  The 
evils  of  the  law  of  Parochial  Settlement  have,  however,  begun 
to  make  themselves  understood,  as  well  as  felt;  and  after  the 
full  investigation  which  the  subject  received  from  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  last  session,  we  look 
forward  to  a  fundamental  change  which  wdll  release  industry 
from  the  fetters  now  imposed  u])on  it  by  this  law,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  create  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  local 
burden  of  the  poor  rate.  We  trust,  likewise,  that  the  alteration 
of  the  law  of  settlement,  whenever  it  takes  place,  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  reform  in  the  system  of  valuation  for  the 
local  taxes:  the  valuations  for  these  several  rates  ought,  w'c 
think,  to  be  consolidated,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  magistrates  in  each  county.  The  influence  of  the  law 
of  settlement  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  so 
important,  that  we  intend,  on  an  early  occasion,  to  consider  the 
subject  in  a  distinct  article. 

The  factory  leyislation  of  last  session,  by  which  the  long- 
demanded  limitation  of  the  time  of  work  to  ten  hours  was 
effected,  though  considered  by  many  of  its  supporters  as  a 
politic  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the  operatives,  is  not  to  us  a 
subject  of  satisfaction.  We  stated  fully,  in  a  former  number, 
our  reasons  for  disapproving  of  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work 
for  free  adult  labourers,  which  we  need  not  now  repeat.*  It 
seems  as  if,  in  the  inevitable  succession  of  human  delusions  and 
errors,  one  false  system  of  political  economy  must  be  enthroned 
as  soon  as  another  has  been  tleposed,  and  that  the  system  of 
commercial  protection  is  to  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
system  of  protection  for  labour.  We  fear  that  the  parties 
interested,  and  that  jrortion  of  the  public  which  is  captivated  by 
an  outward  semblance  of  humanity,  will  never  be  convinced  of 
the  unsoundness  of  this  novel  system  by  any  a  priori  arguments ; 
and  that  we  are  destined  to  run  a  long  career  of  legislative  pro¬ 
tection  to  labour,  not  confined  to  manufacturing  industry,  until 
actual  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  protection  to  trade,  has 
demonstrated  its  mischievous  operation. 

The  question  of  sanitary  regulation  for  populous  towns  has  of 
late  occupied  a  lai^e  share  of  public  attention,  though  not  larger 
than  its  importance  deserves.  In  London,  and  other  great 
towns  (particularly  the  growing  towns  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  inhabited  by  large  bodies  of  the  working  classes),  the 


*  See  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  88. 
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arrangements  for  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  the  supply  of 
water,  exercise  a  jierpetual  influence  upon  the  health,  comfort, 
and  even  morals  of  the  population.  We  trust  that  judicious 
regulations  for  effecting  these  useful  objects  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  legislature.  For  smaller  towns  and  villages  such  sanitary 
measures  are  less  needed,  and  there  would  be  little  advantage 
in  subjecting  the  municipal  authorities  to  external  control.  The 
interference  of  a  central  authority  with  the  local  administration 
of  sewers  and  other  sanitary  matters,  is  a  question  of  great 
difficulty,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  where  we  rejoice  to 
see  that  the  subject  is  to  be  investigated  by  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  ;  and  w'e  cannot  but  think  that  the  government  has  been 
unjustly  blamed  for  postponing  their  bill  of  last  session,  the 
continued  discussion  of  which  only  served  to  show  the  number 
and  variety  of  interests  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  enact¬ 
ment. 

The  internal  communications  of  a  country  always  constitute 
one  of  the  main  branches  of  its  public  economy;  and  at  this 
moment  they  are  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  solicitude, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  been,  or  are  in  the  course  of  being, 
revolutionised  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  steam  railways. 
The  transfer  of  the  traffic  on  all  the  main  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  turnpike  roads  to  the  newly-constructed  railways 
has  materially  diminished  the  produce  of  the  turnpike  tolls,  and 
has  rendered  many  trusts  nearly  incapable  of  maintaining  their 
roads  and  paying  the  interest  on  their  debt.  A  general  measure 
for  England,  similar  to  that  for  South  Wales,  by  which  the 
Rebecca  disturbances  were  effectually  pacified,  seems  to  be  de¬ 
sirable,  and  indeed  almost  inevitable.  At  the  same  time,  steps 
should  be  taken  for  consolidating  into  larger  districts  the 
management  of  the  parish  highways,  which  is  now  costly  and 
ineffective. 

The  extent  to  which  the  management  of  railways  for  passen¬ 
gers  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  government  authority  is 
a  question  which  will,  we  presume,  come  on  for  discussion  in  the 
present  session  of  parliament.  That  some  control  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  government  over  these  mighty  engines  of  transport 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded.  We  confess  that  we  can  see 
no  strong  reason  for  so  extensive  an  interference  with  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  boards  of  directors  as  appears  to  have  been  at 
times  contemplated  by  jxjrsons  whose  feelings  have  been  power¬ 
fully  affected  by  the  recent  details  of  some  railway  accident; 
and  we  decidedly  think  that  the  management  of  steam-vessels 
for  passengers  requires  the  control  of  the  government  quite  as 
much  as  the  management  of  railways.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
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no  person,  having  a  special  and  professional  acquaintance  Avith 
the  subject,  has  attempted  to  Investigate  the  practical  question 
of  the  proper  extent  of  government  control  over  railways  and 
steam  navigation. 

In  commercial  legislation  our  ulterior  progress  has  been 
checked  by  the  very  cause  whicli,  in  1846,  gave  it  so  strong  an 
impulse.  If  to  the  potato  failure  and  the  Irish  famine  we  owe 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  accompanying  reforms  of  the 
tariff,  to  the  same  causes  we  must  trace  the  increased  public  expen¬ 
diture,  and  (in  part)  the  disturbance  of  trade  and  private  credit 
which  have  since  taken  place,  and  have  paralysed  all  commercial 
reform.  The  public  revenue  has,  till  lately,  kept  up,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  has  borne  a  striking  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  in  the  recent  changes.  But  the  necessity  for 
lai’gc  extraordinary  grants  to  Ireland,  the  high  price  of  cotton, 
and  the  consecpicnt  contraction  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
the  disturbance  of  trade  and  credit  by  the  scarcity  of  food  and 
the  enormous  speculations  in  railways,  have  produced  a  financial 
state  which  docs  not  permit  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  except  in 
cases  where  it  will  not  be  followed  by  a  diminution  of  revenue. 
The  equalisation  of  some  of  the  colonial  discriminating  duties, 
and  the  reduction  of  those  duties  Avhieh  are  so  high  as  to  create 
systematie  smuggling,  fall  under  this  latter  head.  A  new 
relation,  Avhich  promises  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  parties, 
Avill  probably  shortly  be  established  between  western  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  revision  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the 
introduction  into  our  maritime  code  of  a  less  vexatious  and 
narrow-minded  spirit  than  that  Avhich  animates  our  present 
system,  is  likewise  a  task  which  now  calls  for  the  exertions  of 
the  commercial  reformer.  'With  respect  to  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  commercial  refonn  begun  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we 
exhort  the  present  government  to  bear  in  mind  the  compliment 
jtald  to  Si.xtus  V.  on  the  completion  of  St.  Peter’s :  — 

Magnus  lionos  magni  fundamina  ponere  templi, 

Sed  6ncni  cceptis  ponere  major  lionos. 

We  may  add,  that  a  review  of  our  revenue  system  will  be 
naturally  suggested  by  the  questions  gi’owing  out  of  the  Income 
Tax,  which  must,  unless  it  is  abandoned,  be  renewed  in  the 
present  session. 

The  subject  of  monetary  affairs  is  too  complex  and  extensive 
to  admit  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  this  place.  We  may, 
however,  state  our  ojiinion,  that  the  inordinate  speculations  in 
railways,  both  English  and  foreign,  and  the  unprecedented 
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amount  of  capital  which  they  absorbed,  were  among  the  main 
causes  of  the  late  crisis  in  the  money  market.  The  derangement 
of  ti*ade,  by  the  necessity  of  Importing  vast  supplies  of  grain, 
in  order  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  destruction  of  the 
potato  crop,  likewise  contributed  to  the  same  end.  The  storm 
produced  by  these  concurring  causes  was  sufficient  to  try  se¬ 
verely  the  soundness  of  all  mercantile  and  banking  establish¬ 
ments,  and  to  sweep  away  those  houses  which  had  subsisted 
mainly  on  credit,  and  whose  capital  w’as  locked  up  in  distant  in¬ 
vestments.  How  far  the  Bank  Charter  Act  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Bank  directors  may  have  assisted  in  aggravating  these 
difficulties,  is  a  question  which  will  form  the  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Select  Committees  recently  appointed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  W e  will  only  make  this  one  remark  : 
viz.,  that  if  the  currcnc;/  had  been  in  an  unsound  state,  and  if 
the  law  regulating  the  issue  of  paper  money  had  been  defeetive, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  tliat  many  pidvate  and  country 
banks  would  have  shared  in  the  prevailing  discredit.  The  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  committees  just  referred  to  will,  we  presume,  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  banking  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

We  will  lastly  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  present  position  of 
the  incessantly  agitated  questions  which  grow  out  of  the  relation 
of  church  and  state. 

During  the  late  elections,  a  powerful  movement  has  been 
made  by  the  nonconformist  body  of  England  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ecclesiastical  endowment,  and  also  in  favour  of  the 
separation  of  chureh  and  state.  This  movement,  so  far  as  it 
consisted  in  an  opposition  to  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  has  been  seconded  by  a  portion  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  of  all 
denominations.  The  English  dissenters  have  not  always  been 
consistent  in  the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholie  church  of  Ireland  ;  for  they  have  often 
spoken  of  it  as  an  encouragement  of  error  by  the  state,  while 
at  other  times  they  describe  endowment  as  benumbing  and 
paralysing  the  truth  which  it  professes  to  diffuse.  For  our  own 
part,  if  we  are  favourable  to  the  principle  of  religious  endow¬ 
ments,  it  will  not  be  so  much  on  the  ground  that  they  diffuse  the 
endowed  creed,  as  by  reason  of  their  tendency  to  raise  the  moral 
character  both  of  the  instruction  afforded  and  of  the  minis¬ 
tering  clergy.  Xot  conceiving  that  parliament  is  a  synod  of 
divines,  or  that  it  represents  the  different  churches  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  their  religious  capacity,  \ve  wish  to  see  it  apply  this  prin- 
ci})le  [upon  grounds  of  comprehension  similar  to  those  which 
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were  approved  of  by  the  Whig  school  of  theologians  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution. 

The  cause  of  national  education  has  made  great  progress  since 
1841 ;  when  a  certain  degree  of  superintendence  over  it  was 
lodged  in  the  committee  of  the  privy  council.  The  grant  annually 
voted  by  parliament  is  now  administered  by  the  committee  of 
council  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  the  representatives  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  the  school  receiving  assistance  may  belong. 
This  system  has  at  length  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  heads 
of  the  church  of  England ;  whereas  the  ultra  nonconformists  re¬ 
pudiate  it,  as  a  supposed  interference  with  freedom  of  belief  and 
conscience.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  system 
is  so  administered  as  to  be  fair  and  satisfactory  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  by  whom  it  is  most  needed ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  objected  to  by  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  are  in  general  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  educate  the  children  of  their  own  communion  without 
the  assistance  of  the  state.  If  the  English  dissenters  are  of 
opinion  that  the  administration  of  the  grant  for  education  is 
unduly  favourable  to  the  Established  Church,  their  opposition  to 
it  is  quite  intelligible ;  but  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  force  of  the  objections  which  they  have  made  to  nil 
state  assistance  for  purposes  of  popular  instruction.  The  patron¬ 
age  of  learning,  science,  and  literature  has  always,  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  downwards,  been  considered  one  of  the  main  duties 
and  merits  of  a  government :  the  encouragement  afforded  to  let¬ 
ters  has  been  a  standing  theme  of  praise  for  kings  and  statesmen 
for  centuries.  Universities,  high  schools,  and  other  institutions 
for  the  cultivation  of  learning,  have  been  systematically  sup¬ 
ported,  both  with  money  and  favour,  by  all  European  princes. 
On  what  ground,  therefore,  can  it  be  now  maintained  that  the 
state  is  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  the  more  wealthy,  but 
not  in  that  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  that  it  is  to  promote  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  not  to  aid  in  its  diffusion  ? 

"Whatever  remnants  of  religious  intolerance  and  inequality 
in  civil  matters  still  subsist,  are  chiefly  found  lurking  in  certain 
religious  tests  impose<l  by  means  of  oaths  and  declarations.  Oaths 
may  j^rhaps  be  useful  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  at 
all  events  the  penalties  of  perjury,  for  false  evidence,  must  be 
retained ;  but  all  promissory  oaths,  on  entrance  into  office  and 
otlier  public  functions,  are,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  futile  as  a 
security  against  misconduct,  and  ought  to  be  swept  away. 

With  resi)ect  to  the  state  of  the  Enfjlish  Universities,  we 
regret  that  the  education  which  they  afford  should  be  to  so 
large  an  extent  ecclesiastical,  that  laymen  should  not  jmsscss 
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Bomc  share  in  their  management,  and  that  they  should  wear  so 
much  the  character  of  mere  seminaries  for  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  influence  exercised  by  the  two  great  universities,  as  training 
schools  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  the  upper 
classes,  just  before  their  entrance  into  active  life,  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  From  the  chambers,  we  might  almost  say  from 
the  cells  of  Oxford,  has  of  late  years  issued  the  Tractarian  or 
Puseyite  School ;  a  school  of  theology  not  merely  Laudite,  for 
Laud  was  decidedly  anti-Roman,  but  essentially  attached  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  unreformed  Western  Church; 
abhorring  every  thing  which  is  distinctive  of  Protestantism,  even 
to  its  name ;  seeking  to  set  the  Church  over  the  State,  and  in¬ 
ternally  desirous  of  a  re-union  with  Rome.  This  tendency, 
wholly  unsuited  to  an  age  devoted  to  a  spiritual  religion,  and 
intolerant  of  ceremonies  and  forms  in  matters  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  has  unfortunately  spread  considerably  among  the 
younger  clergy,  though  it  has  found  but  little  favour  among  the 
laity ;  it  has  added  another  to  the  already  numerous  grounds  of 
religious  discord,  and  has  widened  the  breach  between  the 
Church  and  the  Dissenters. 

Out  of  the  antiquarian  tendencies  of  this  school,  and  its 
sympathies  with  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  proceeded 
a  small  political  sect  or  connection,  which  from  the  age  of  its 
principal  members  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Young  England 
SchooL  This  school  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  the  Continent,  from  which  its  name  was 
borrowed.  Young  France,  and  Young  Italy,  are  democratic, 
and  almost  Jacobinical ;  great  contemners  of  kings  and  nobles 
and  priests :  Young  Germany,  though  more  fantastic,  and  with 
more  historical  eccentricities,  has  at  the  bottom  the  same  cha¬ 
racter.  But  Young  England  is  essentially  aristocratic  and  feudal. 
It  wlslies  to  reconstitute  society  according  to  the  medieval 
model :  to  form  a  community  in  which,  a  king,  armed  with  pre¬ 
eminent  jxjwers,  is  surrounded  by  a  few  great  nobles,  who  stand 
at  an  immeasurable  height  above  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  only 
other  jmwer  in  the  state  which  the  Young  Englanders  recognise 
is  that  of  the  Church,  which  they  endow  richly,  surmount  with 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  episcopate,  and  commit  to  it, 
besides  its  proper  religious  functions,  the  cultivation  and  control 
of  all  education,  literature,  science,  art,  and  public  charity. 
Their  speculations  are  not  enounced  in  a  dogmatic  form  :  they 
come  forth  disguised  in  poems,  tales  of  fiction,  or  plaintive 
laments  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  prosaic  incredulous 
age ;  but  their  view  of  society  seems  not  unaptly  represented 
by  the  Grand  Seigneur  of  the  stage,  who,  with  an  air  of  con- 
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scious  superiority,  and  surrounded  by  bis  smiling  villagers,  dis¬ 
tributes  marriage  portions  to  some,  and  rewards  to  others,  to 
the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  tabret.  Every  thing  that  belongs  to 
trade;  smoky'  towns,  cotton- mills,  manufactures,  steam-engines; 
every  thing  which  concerns  that  unpoctical  order  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  middle  classes  —  is  an  abomination  in  their  sight. 
For  the  labouring  class,  provided  it  keeps  its  proper  place,  they 
express  a  strong  sympathy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  varnish  of 
democracy  over  their  aristocratic  nucleus.  They  sympathise  with 
the  upper  classes  —  the  middle  classes  they  despise:  — as  to  the 
inferior  class,  their  aftections  are  divided,  and  they  compromise 
the  matter  thus.  They  think  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
should  be  the  contented  serfs  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  but  that 
the  operatives  should  be  the  masters  of  the  manufacturers. 
Their  manual  of  political  economy  apj)ears  to  be  compounded 
of  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village,  and  Southey’s  Colloquies  of 
Society.  The  teachers  of  this  school  do  not,  indeed,  produce 
any  serious  practical  impression  upon  the  convictions  of  this 
hard-headed  generation;  they  do  not  ]*ersuade  the  world  to 
return  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
but  they  deter  it,  so  far  as  they  arc  able,  from  governing  on 
principles  suited  to  the  nineteenth.  They  do  not  so  much  incul¬ 
cate  a  body  of  positive  doctrine,  their  task  is  rather  to  ‘  perplex 
*  and  dash  maturest  councils ;  ’  and  they  succeed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  augmenting  the  anarchy  of  opinion,  by  which  the 
moral  world  is  now  so  much  distracted. 

There  is  a  perpetual  tendency  in  political  affairs  to  a  reliance 
upon  antiquated  maxims ;  men  are  prone  to  apply  to  the 
present  time,  without  correction,  the  formulas  which  obtained  a 
currency  under  a  former,  but  different  state  of  things.  It  is  a 
legal  proverb,  that  ‘  Cessantc  ratione,  cessat  et  ipsa  lex ;  ’  but 
the  canons  of  legislation,  the  leffes  legutn,  generally  survive  the 
causes  out  of  which  they  originated.  F or  example,  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Pope  wielded  a  formidable  power;  when  the 
Protestant  Church  of  this  country  was  in  real  danger  from  the 
machinations  of  the  great  Koman  Catholic  states,  and  from 
the  treachery  of  our  own  kings.  During  this  period,  the 
Whigs  wisely  took  measures  to  avert  the  danger;  Avhile  the 
Tories  became  Jacobites,  and  were  intriguing  to  place  a  Koman 
Catholic  on  the  throne.  Kow  that  the  Poj)c  is  |K)werless,  and 
the  Koman  Catholic  states  do  not  dream  of  attacking  the 
Protestantism  of  England,  the  Tory  has  taken  up  the  dis¬ 
carded  Whig  jjrinciples  of  the  last  century,  and  talks  of  the 
Protestant  Succession,  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  the  glorious 
Kevolution  of  1688.  In  like  manner  (as  we  have  remarked 
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above),  much  of  our  veneration  for  trial  by  jury  as  a  mode  of 
settling  common  indictments  and  actions  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  taken  from  our  recollections  of  the  eftective  protection 
which  it  afforded  against  the  overweening  power  of  the  Crown 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Thus  every  generation,  in  succession,  runs  a  risk  of  being  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  a  sort  of  after-wisdom,  and  of  being  governed  by  maxims 
which  a  former  generation  rightly  adopted,  but  which  are  no 
longer  applicable.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  appre¬ 
hend  with  accuracy  the  moving  panorama  of  the  present.  For 
this  purpose,  not  only  an  attentive  and  wide-ranging  observation 
is  necessary,  but  also  an  active  imagination,  in  order  to  summon 
up  before  the  mind  a  vivid  and  complete  picture  of  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  state  of  things ;  and  to  people  the  entire  circle 
of  the  horizon  with  living  objects.  Hence  the  profound  remark 
of  Turgot,  that,  in  politics,  on  account  of  the  slowness  with 
which  the  rays  of  fact  travel  to  the  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  predict 
the  present. 

Nothing  would  more  conduce  at  present  to  the  public  welfare 
than  a  prevailing  disposition  to  recognise  certain  maxims  of  legis¬ 
lation,  not  derived  from  a  blind  and  passive  tradition,  but  forged 
anew,  by  actual  labour,  out  of  recent  facts,  and  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  modern  societies.  No  mistake  can  be  greater 
than  to  suppose  that  an  unchanging  is  necessarily  a  conservative 
policy,  or  that  new  dangers  can  be  always  averted  by  old  secu¬ 
rities.  A  fortification  which  was  impregnable  by  the  spear 
and  the  arrow,  may  be  worthless  against  cannon.  AV'hile  society 
is  changing  its  as[)cct  around  us,  the  principles  by  which  society 
is  governed  must  be  renovated  by  assiduous  inspection.  It  is 
true,  that  even  if  such  guides  to  legislation  were  generally 
admitted,  there  would  still  be  much  difficulty  in  applying  them 
in  practice ;  but  discussions  in  parliament  would  be  more  likely 
to  lead  to  a  useful  result,  if  there  were  more  agreement  about 
principles.  The  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  prosecuting 
such  researches.  The  fanaticism  about  political  forms,  and  the 
tendency  to  expect  that  good  laws  will  be  produced  meclianically 
by  a  good  constitution  of  the  legislature,  is  greatly  diminished. 
People  have  begun  to  see,  that  though  some  governments  are 
nearly  always  bad,  none  are  always  good.  There  is  neither 
a  royal  nor  a  democratic  road  to  perpetual  good  government. 
This,  however,  only  renders  it  the  more  necessary'  to  use  all 
practicable  means  for  insuring  a  progressive  improvement  of 
our  laws  and  institutions,  and  not  to  imitate  .the  sluggish  folly  of 
the  Komau  emperor,  of  whom  Tacitus  says,  that  he  thought  by 
postponing  the  remedies,  he  could  drive  off"  the  evils  themselves. 
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Art.  V. — Kosmos,  Entwnrf  drier  Physischen  Weltheschreihuny, 
Von  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Ersten  Band,  Stuttgart 
und  Tubingen.  J.  G.  Cotta’scher  Verlag,  1845. 

Cosmos.  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Vol.  I.  Translated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  K.  A., 
For.  Sec.  R.  S.,  London.  Printed  for  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longman,  Paternoster  Row,  and  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  1846. 

T^OSMos,  the  adornment,  the  orderly  arrangement,  the  ideal 
beauty,  harmony,  and  grace,  of  the  universe !  Is  there  or  is 
there  not  in  the  mind  of  man  a  conception  answering  to  these 
magnificent,  these  magical  words?  Is  their  sound  an  empty 
clang,  a  hollow  ringing  in  our  ears,  or  does  it  stir  up  in  the 
depths  of  our  inward  being  a  sentiment  of  something  interwoven 
in  our  nature  of  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves,  and  which 
thrills  within  us  as  in  answer  to  a  sjiell  whispering  more  than 
words  can  interpret  ?  Is  this  wondrous  world  of  matter  and  of 
thought,  of  object  and  of  subject,  of  blind  force  and  of  moral 
relation,  a  one  indivisible  and  complete  whole,  or  a  mere  frag¬ 
mentary  assemblage  of  parts,  having  to  each  other  no  inherent 
primordial  relations  ?  If  the  former,  contradiction  and  ultimate 
discordance  can  have  no  place.  All  that  is  to  us  enigmatical 
must  have  its  solution,  however  hidden  for  a  while  the  word 
which  resolves  the  riddle.  All  that  shocks  us  as  irreconcilable, 
must  admit  of  satisfactory  interpretation  could  we  read  the 
character  of  the  writing  with  ease  and  fluency.  If  the  latter. 
Chaos  is  a  reality.  Polytheism  a  truth ;  since  arbitrary,  self- 
existent,  and  independent  Powers  must,  on  that  view  of  the 
subject,  agitate,  without  end  and  without  hope  of  final  preva¬ 
lence,  the  field  of  Being. 

It  is  something  to  have  put  the  question  in  this  form,  uncom¬ 
plicated  with  the  idea  of  responsibility  for  its  answer  to  any 
tribunal  but  that  of  the  pure  reason  and  the  inborn  feeling.  ^ 
put,  we  might  well  leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the  acclamation  of 
the  human  race,  were  it  not  for  the  healthful  and  invigorating 
exercise  of  our  faculties,  and  the  rich  enjoyment  it  affords  to 
pass  before  us  in  review  those  grand  features  in  the  constitution 
of  the  frame  of  Nature  which  render  the  conclusion  irresistible, 
and  invest  it  with  the  character  of  a  demonstrated  truth  rather 
than  that  of  an  admitted  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  to  grasp,  as  by  a  single  mental  effort  —  to 
embody  and  realise  to  our  conceptions  the  Unity  of  Nature 
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—  to  soar  so  high  as  to  perceive  its  completeness,  and  enjoy  the 
fulness  of  its  harmony,  is  given  neither  to  Man  nor  to  Angel. 
The  feebleness  and  limitation  of  our  faculties  repress  such  long¬ 
ings  as  presumptuous,  and  forbid  such  flights  as  Impracticable. 
Yet  to  spring  a  little  way  aloft  —  to  carol  for  a  while  in  bright 
and  sunny  regions  —  to  open  out  around  us,  at  all  events,  views 
commensurate  with  our  extent  of  vision  —  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
our  strength,  and,  if  we  must  sink  again,  to  sink,  not  exhausted 
but  exercised  —  not  dulled  in  spirit  but  cheered  in  heart,  — 
such  may  be  the  contented  and  happy  lot  of  him  who  can  repose 
with  equal  confidence  on  the  bosom  of  earth,  though  for  a  time 
obscured  by  mists,  or  rise  above  them  into  empyrean  day. 

To  some  it  is  given  to  soar  with  steadier  wing  and  more  sus¬ 
tained  energy ;  to  sweep  over  ampler  circles  and  treasure  up  the 
impressions  of  more  varied  Imagery.  To  such  the  ambitious 
but  sublime  idea  may  occur  of  attempting  to  throw  off,  in  broad 
and  burning  outline,  a  picture  of  The  Whole  as  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  their  aspiring  conceptions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
reprove  such  aspirations.  Their  failures  may  yet  be  immeasur¬ 
ably  grander  than  our  best  successes;  and,  as  we  contemplate 
them,  a  glimpse,  a  shadow,  may  impress  itself  which  may  aid  us 
to  remodel  our  own  conceptions  according  to  a  higher  ideal  than 
any  we  could  have  formed  from  our  more  limited  opportunities. 
Such  outlines,  struck  with  a  bold  hand  and  true  to  nature, 
though  confessedly  imperfect  and  partial,  suggest  in  their 
turn,  to  imaginative  intellects,  groupings  and  combinations  of  a 
more  recondite  and  deep-seated  order.  Transplanted  onward, 
thus,  in  progressive  development  from  observer  to  observer,  and 
from  mind  to  mind,  with  a  constant  reference  to  nature  and 
exj>eriencc  as  their  prototype,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  while  gain¬ 
ing  in  comprehensiveness,  they  may  lose  at  every  transfusion 
somewhat  of  their  specialty,  without  a  corresponding  loss  of 
general  truth;  and  how,  thus,  a  larger  and  more  entire  con¬ 
ception  of  nature  in  itself  may  by  degrees  arise,  and  come  to  be 
recognised  as  the  common  property  of  humanity,  the  permanent 
and  ennobling  inheritance  of  generation  after  generation  to  the 
end  of  time. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such  an  attempt  are  of 
two  op|)Osite  kinds ;  on  the  one  hand  that  of  embracing  with 
distinctness  and  truth  a  sufficiently  extensive  view,  on  the  other 
that  of  duly  suppressing  detail.  Such  a  view  of  nature,  to  be  in 
any  way  successful,  ought  to  be,  in  the  highest  possible  sense  of 
the  word,  picturesque,  nothing  standing  in  relation  to  itself  alone, 
but  all  to  the  general  effect.  In  such  a  picture  every  object  is 
suggestive.  However  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  less  for  the  sake 
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of  its  intrinsic  beauty  than  for  that  of  the  associations  it  calls 
up,  and  the  lights  which  it  reflects  frofn  afar,  that  it  holds  a 
place  as  an  element  of  the  w'ork.  Aud,  as  in  art,  intense  and 
elaborated  beauty  in  any  particular  defeats  picturcsqucncss  by 
binding  down  the  thought  to  a  sensible  object,  annulling  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  saturating,  as  it  were,  the  whole  being  in  its  single 
perception ;  so,  in  throwing  off  such  a  picture  of  nature  as  the 
mind  can  take  in  at  a  view,  no  one  portion  can  be  suffered  to 
appear  in  single  completeness  and  ideal  rotundity.  Nature, 
indeed,  offers  all  in  her  profusion,  and  complete  in  all  its  details ; 
and  the  contemplative  mind  finds  among  them  paths  for  all 
its  wanderings,  harmonies  for  all  its  moods.  But  such  exube¬ 
rance  is  neither  attainable  nor  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  descriptive 
outline,  where  leading  features  only  have  to  be  seized,  which 
imagination  is  stimulated  to  fill  up  by  the  grandeur  of  the  forms, 
and  the  intelligible  order  of  tJieir  grouping. 

The  origin  and  fount  of  all  good  writing,  howcvei*,  is  sound 
and  abundant  knowledge.  To  the  successful  execution  of  such 
a  work,  a  thoroughly  scientific  acquaintance  with  each  com¬ 
ponent  feature;  a  mind  saturated  with  information,  and  at  home 
in  every  department,  is  above  all  things  reejuisite.  The  clas- 
sificiitions  of  the  naturalist,  the  surveys  of  the  geologist,  the 
catalogues  and  descriptions  of  the  astronomer,  the  theories  of 
the  geometer,  and  the  inductions  of  the  experimentalist,  must  all 
be  alike  familiar,  aud  not  merely  ready  at  a  call,  but  present  to 
the  thought  at  every  instant.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  simply 
clever  writer,  by  no  mere  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  fluent 
command  of  language  and  imagery  —  least  of  all,  by  any  ideal 
speculatist  who  may  have  devised  a  system  of  philosophy  spun 
from  the  abstractions  of  his  own  brain,  and  resolving  all  things 
into  some  single  principle,  some  formula  embodying  all  possible 
knowledge,  that  such  a  work  can  be  entered  upon  without  the 
certainty  of  utter  and  disgraceful  failure.  The  highest  attain¬ 
ments  in  science,  though  necessarily  inadequate  to  complete 
success  in  such  an  attempt,  can  alone  save  the  adventurous 
mortal  who  shall  make  it  from  merited  reproach  on  the  score 
of  presumption. 

The  author  of  the  remarkable  book  before  us  is  assuredly  the 
person  in  all  Europe  best  fitted  to  undertake  and  accomplish 
such  a  work.  tSciencc  has  produced  no  man  of  more  rich  and 
varied  attainments,  more  versatile  in  genius,  more  indefatigable 
in  application  to  all  kinds  of  learning,  more  energetic  in  action, 
or  more  ardent  in  inquiry ;  and,  we  may  add,  more  entirely 
devoted  to  her  c;iusc  in  every  period  of  a  long  life.  At  every 
eiH)ch  of  that  life,  from  a  comparatively  early  age,  he  has  been 
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constantly  before  tlic  public,  realising  the  ideal  conception  of  a 
perfect  traveller ;  a  character  Avhich  calls  for  almost  as  great  a 
variety  of  excellencies  as  those  which  go  to  realise  Cicero’s  idea 
of  a  jKJrfect  orator.  To  such  an  one  science  in  all  its  branches 
must  be  familiar,  since  questions  of  science  and  its  applications 
occur  at  every  step,  and  often  in  their  most  delicate  and  re¬ 
condite  forms.  The  habit  of  close  attention  to  passing  facts, 
which  seizes  their  specific  features,  and  detects  their  hidden 
analogies,  must  join  with  the  broad  coup  it  ceil  which  genera¬ 
lises  all  it  secs,  and  stereotypes  it  in  memory  in  its  simplest  and 
most  impressive  forms.  To  these  must  be  added  a  knowledge 
of  man  and  of  his  history  in  all  its  phases,  social  and  political ; 
a  really  insight  into  human  character  and  feelings,  and  a  quiek 
apprehension  of  local  and  national  peculiarities.  Above  all 
things  is  necessary  a  genial  and  kindly  temperament,  which 
excites  no  enmities,  but  on  the  contrary  finds  or  makes  friends 
every  where ;  in  presence  of  which  hearts  open,  information  is 
volunteered,  and  aid  spontaneously  offered.  No  man  in  the 
ranks  of  science  is  more  distinguished  for  this  last  characteristic 
than  Baron  Von  Humboldt.  We  believe  that  he  has  not  an 
enemy.  His  justice,  candour,  and  moderation,  have  preserved 
him  intact  in  all  the  vexatious  questions  of  priority  and  pre¬ 
cedence  which  agitate  and  harass  the  scientific  Avorld;  and 
have  in  consequence  afforded  him  innumerable  opportunities 
of  promoting  the  objects  and  befriending  the  cultivators  of 
science,  which  would  never  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  a  less  con¬ 
ciliatory  disposition,  and  of  which  he  has  not  been  slow  to  avail 
himself.  The  respect  of  Europe,  indeed,  has  gone  along  with 
him  to  a  point  wliich  has  almost  rendered  his  recommendations 
rules.  It  has  sufficed  that  Von  Humboldt  has  pointed  out 
lines  of  useful  and  available  inquiry*,  to  make  every  one  eager 
to  enter  upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  physical  description  of  the  universe,  as  a  work 
to  be  accomplished,  and  an  object,  to  amass  materials  for  which 
during  a  whole  lifetime,  would  be  a  worthy  and  satisfactory 
devotion  of  it,  had,  it  appears,  been  present  to  his  mind  from  a 
very  early  ei)Och.  For  almost  half  a  century,  indeed,  it  had 
occupied  his  thoughts.  At  length,  in  the  evening  of  life,  he 
felt  himself  rich  enough  in  the  accumulations  of  thought,  travel, 
reading,  and  experimental  research,  to  reduce  into  form  and 
reality  the  undefined  vision  which  had  so  long  floated  before 
him.  Not  entirely,  however,  without  some  preliminary  trial  of 
strength.  A  course  of  lectures,  as  he  informs  us,  had  been  de¬ 
livered  by  him,  both  in  Berlin  and  Baris,  on  the  subject,  about 
the  end  of  1827,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Northern  Asia, 
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a  journey  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  a  course  of 
study  without  example  in  the  history  of  travel.  On  his  return, 
after  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  that  journey,  or  rather 
the  epitome  of  all  the  knowledge  acquired  by  himself  and  by 
former  travellers  on  the  physical  geography  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  in  a  work  which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
form  a  reputation  of  the  highest  rank ;  he  resolved  no  longer 
to  defer  this  realisation  of  his  early  aspirations,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  work  of  which  the  volume  now  before  us  is  only  a 
commeneement. 

Though  we  cannot  blame  an  arrangement  which  brings  any 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  M.  de  Humboldt’s  labours  earlier  before 
us,  though  aware  of  the  hazard  whieh  passing  years  entail  on 
the  ultimate  appearance  of  a  work  of  great  extent  deferred 
already  so  long ;  and  though  only  too  glad  to  receive  by  instal¬ 
ments,  at  the  convenience  of  the  author,  the  payment  of  a  self- 
im{)osed  debt  of  such  magnitude  and  value,  yet  we  cannot  but 
consider  the  publication  of  the  three  volumes,  of  which  it  is 
understood  the  whole  will  consist,  separately  and  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  as  in  many  respects  unfortunate.  Although  it  is  now 
nearly  four  years  sinec  the  work  was  completed,  the  second 
volume  is  only  just  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  the  third  may 
possibly  be  yet  longer  delayed.  Yet  no  work  could  have  been 
undertaken,  in  which  it  would  appear  so  needful  that  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  be  one  and  undivided,  the  unity  salient  and 
conspicuous.  That  the  contrary  course,  though  perhaps  un¬ 
avoidable,  has  been  pursued,  rendem  the  task  of  duly  appreci¬ 
ating  and  correctly  criticising  it  doubly  difficult ;  since  it  is 
im[fossible  to  say  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  many 
things,  which  appear  in  the  light  of  omissions  in  the  first 
}X)rtions  of  such  a  performance,  may  be  supplied  in  the  sequel ; 
or  how  differently  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  subject  may 
come  to  be  judged  as  presented  by  the  author  on  a  complete 
and  on  a  partial  view  of  his  entire  meaning.  This  would  have 
been  less  the  case,  and  the  probability  of  doing  injustice  to 
the  author’s  philosophical  view’s  greatly  diminished,  had  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  work  been  chalked  out  with  more 
precision  in  the  introductory  portion,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  subsequent  volumes  indicated  in  somewhat  less 
vague  and  general  terms  than  we  find  them  actually  to  be. 
And  the  necessity  for  thus  holding  a  reserve  on  our  judgments 
in  this  respect,  while  considering  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  we  possess,  is  the  more  imperatively  pressed  upon  us, 
inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  the  proposed  third  volume  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it,  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most  important  in  its  philo- 
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sopliical  bearings,  and  as  that  by  which  the  character  oi  the 
whole  as  a  great  philosophical  work  will  of  necessity  come  to  brt 
finally  judged.'  . '  , 

Such,  however,  we  are  aware,  io  ndteyacUy  M.  de  Humboldt’s 
own  impression.  He  must  here  be  allowed  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self  :  ‘  The  first  volume,’  he  says,  ‘  contains  a  general  view  of 
‘  nature,  from  the  remotest  nebulaj  and  revolving  double  stars, 

‘  to  the  terrestrial  phoenomena  of  the  geographical  distribution 
‘  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  races  of  men ;  preceded  by  some 
‘  preliminary  considerations  on  the  different  degrees  of  enjoy- 
‘  nient  offered  by  the  study  of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  her 
‘  laws ;  and  on  the  limits  and  method  of  a  scientific  exposition 
‘  of  the  physical  description  of  the  universe.  I  regard  this  as 
‘  the  most  important  and  essential  jX)rtion  of  my  undertaking, 

‘  as  manifesting  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  general  with  the 
‘  special,  and  as  exemplifying,  in  form  and  style  of  composition, 

‘  and  in  the  selection  of  results  taken  from  the  mass  of  our  expe- 
‘  rimcntal  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  the  method  in  which  I  have 

*  proposed  to  myself  to  conduct  the  whole  work.  In  the  two 
‘  succeeding  volumes  I  design  to  consider  some  of  the  particular 
‘  incitements  to  the  study  of  nature,  —  to  treat  of  the  history  of 
‘  the  contemplation  of  the  physical  universe,  or  the  gradual 
‘  development  of  the  idea  of  the  concurrent  action  of  natural 
‘  forces  (Kriifte),  co-operating  in  all  that  presents  itself  to  our 
‘  observation  ;  and  lastly,  to  notice  the  specialties  of  the  several 
‘  branches  of  science,  of  which  the  mutual  connexion  is  indicated 

*  in  the  general  view  of  nature  in  the  present  volumes.’ 

A  large  portion  (nearly  one-fifth  of  the  text)  of  the  volume 
before  us,  is  occupied  with  an  introductory  exposition  of  the 
various  kinds  or  gradations  of  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  con- 
tem])lation  of  nature  and  the  investigation  of  her  laws,  and 
with  an  essay  on  the  limitation  and  methodical  treatment  of  a 
physical  description  of  the  universe  considered  as  a  separate  and 
independent  science  —  ‘the  science  of  the  Kosmos.’  The  mere 
aspect  of  nature,  as  has  been  often  and  well  observed,  is  a 
source  of  positive  and  high  enjoyment ;  and  exercises,  even  on 
rude  minds,  and  under  the  sway  of  wild  passions,  if  only  suf¬ 
fered  to  claim  attention  at  all,  a  calming  and  elevating  influence. 
In  all  her  scenes,  ‘  there  is  everywhere  revealed  to  the  mind  an 
‘  impression  of  the  existence  of  comprehensive  and  permanent 
‘  laws  governing  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  ’  before  the 
idea  of  whose  vastness  and  regularity  the  turbulence  of  human 
passion  feels  itself  reproved  and  shrinks  abashed.  Whatever 
be  the  peculiar  inherent  or  temporary  character  of  the  scene 
contemplated — even  in  her  most  agitated  moods —  this  sense  of 
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the  regulated  and  the  imperturbable  is  htn-ei  wholly  effaced. 
We  know  that  the  storm  will  rage  itself  to  rest,"  the  angry  bil- 
4ows  subside,  the  eartlHpiekb-  roll  away,  and  thitt  holy  calm 
whieh  is  her  habitual  inood  b<} ‘restored  as  if  it  had  never  been 
broken.  ‘  That  which  is  grave  and  solemn  in  such  impressions 
‘  is  derived  from  the  presentiment  of  oixlcr  and  of  law,  uncon- 
‘  sciously  awakened  by  the  simple  contact  with  external  nature ; 

*  it  is  derived  from  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
‘  being  with  that  image  of  infinity  which  everywhere  reveals 
‘  itself — in  the  starry  heavens,  in  the  boundless  plain,  or  in  the 
‘  indistinct  horizon  of  the  ocean.’ 

Enjoyment  of  a  different,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  a  richer, 
because  of  a  less  overwhelming  and  more  exciting  kind,  is  that 
which  depends  on  the  peculiar  jdiysiognomy  of  natural  scenes. 
Harmonising,  like  music,  with  internal  trains  of  thought  and 
imagination,  and  with  ever)'  conceivable  state  of  mind,  they 
awaken  of  themselves,  as  soon  as  presented,  sentiments  congenial 
to  them,  and  lead  the  spirit,  by  strong  associative  links,  through 
every  phase  of  feeling.  The  barren  monotony  of  one  region, 
the  varied  fertility  of  another,  the  gloomy  and  romantic  horrors 
of  a  third  —  the  peaceful  dwelling  rising  by  the  torrent’s  side — 
the  misty  region,  w’hcrc  the  mule  seeks  his  track  amid  eternal 
snows — the  tropical  night,  ‘  when  the  stars,  not  sparkling  as  in 
‘  our  climates,  but  shining  with  a  steady  beam,  shed  on  the 

*  gently  heaving  ocean  a  mild  and  planetary  nvdiance,’ — the 
deep  and  doubly  w'ood-clothed  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras — the 
volcanic  peak  cleaving  the  clouds,  from  a  base  of  vineyarded 
slopes  and  orange-groves  washed  by  a  tropical  sea —  the  dense 
forest,  of  giant  and  primeval  growth,  swarming  with  every  form 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  now  resounding  to  savage  yells, 
nr.d  now  to  the  thunder-clap,  extinguishing  and  crushing  down 
all  other  sound, — these  and  a  thousand  other  combinations 
find  each  its  response  in  some  train  of  human  emotions  and 
affections,  which,  like  the  lyre  of  Timotheus,  they  by  turns 
excite  and  soothe. 

As  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  nature  springs  out  of  this  its 
endless  variety,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  plan,  which 
even  uncultivated  minds  fail  not  to  recognise  amid  so  much 
diversity,  calls  forth  the  latent  germ  of  the  philosophic  spirit. 
When  — 

‘  — far  from  our  native  country,  after  a  long  sea  voyage,  we  tread 
for  tlie  first  time  the  lands  of  the  tropics,  we  experience  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  agreeable  surprise  in  recognising,  in  the  cliffs  and  rocks 
around,  the  same  forms  and  substances,  similar  inclined  strata  of 
schistose  rocks,  the  same  columnar  basalts  which  we  had  left  in 
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Europe :  this  identity,  in  latitudes  so  different,  reminds  us  that  the 
solidification  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  independent  of  the 
differences  of  climate.  But  these  schists  and  these  basalts  are 
covered  with  vegetable  forms  of  new  and  strange  aspect.  Amid  the 
luxuriance  of  this  exotic  flora,  surrounded  by  colossal  forms  of  new 
and  unfamiliar  grandeur  and  beauty,  we  experience  (thanks  to  the 
marvellous  flexibility  of  our  nature)  how  easily  the  mind  opens  to 
the  combination  of  impressions  connected  with  each  other  by  unper¬ 
ceived  links  of  secret  analogy.  The  imagination  recognises  in  these 
strange  forms  nobler  developments  of  those  which  surrounded  our 
childiiood ;  the  colonist  loves  to  give  to  the  plants  of  his  new  home 
names  borrowed  from  his  native  land  ;  and  these  strong  untaught  im¬ 
pressions  lead,  however  vaguely,  to  the  same  end  as  that  laborious 
and  extended  comparison  of  facts,  by  which  the  philosopher  arrives 
at  an  intiinate  persuasion  of  one  indissoluble  chain  of  affinity  binding 
together  all  nature.’ 

One  word  on  this  last  sentence: — Is  it  really  true,  that  the 
uninstructed  mind  of  man,  thus  turned  loose  upon  nature,  does 
spring,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  just  conclusions?  Are  his 
homely  analogies  always  apposite  ?  his  extempore  classifications 
correct  ?  his  rude  inductions  legitimate  ?  If  so,  what  need  of 
study  and  research  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  here  intimated,  and  is  there  any  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  received  as  true  ?  No  doubt  there  is  so.  There '  are 
truths  so  large,  so  general,  so  all  pervading,  that  they  make  a 
part  of  all  our  experience,  mix  with  our  whole  intellectual  being, 
and  imbue  all  our  judgments,  erroneous  as  w’ell  as  correct ;  in 
this  sense,  at  least,  that  we  never  err  so  far  as  to  place  ourselves 
in  conscious  opposition  to  them.  Distorted  and  perverted  as 
such  truths  may  be  in  their  enunciation,  by  their  mixture  with 
extraneous  error,  we  find  them  still  outstanding,  redeeming  by 
their  presence,  and  even  consecrating,  that  error,  by  placing 
themselves  in  prominent  and  ostentatious  union  with  its  dogmas; 
No  absurdity  would  ever  obtain  a  moment’s  credence,  but  for 
the  presence  in  it  of  some  saving  particle  of  one  of  these  great 
natural  truths. 

But  it  is  to  the  instructed  only  that  the  contemplation  of 
nature  affords  its  full  enjoyment,  in  the  development  of  her 
laws,  and  in  the  unveiling  of  those  hidden  powers  which  work 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  which,  operating  as  physical 
causes,  lead  back  the  mind  in  the  chain  of  causation,  through  the 
phenomena  of  organised  life,  to  powers  of  a  higher  order ;  which, 
connecting  themselves  with  the  idea  of  Will,  involve  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Intelligence,  from  wdiich  we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer 
Design,  and  from  Design  find  ourselves  forced  on  the  conclusion 
of  Motive.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  o)ily,  that  the  contemplation  of 
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nature  can  be  said  to  lead  us  up,  by  legitimate  induction,  to  its 
Author, —  to  so  much  of  his  character,  at  least,  as  he  has 
thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us  through  his  works.  But,  that  it  may 
do  so,  we  must  educate  our  perceptions  by  practice  and  habit, 
till  we  learn  to  disregard  specialties,  whether  of  objects  or  law’s, 
and  see  rather  their  relations  and  connexions,  their  places  in  a 
system,  their  fulfilment  of  a  purpose,  their  adaptation  to  an 
interminable  series  of  intersubservient  ends.  And  this  we  must 
endeavour  to  do  without  losing  sight  of  the  objects  themselves, 
whicli  come  at  length  to  stand  in  intellectual  relation  to  these 
more  spiritualised  conceptions,  as  the  notion  of  substance  does 
to  that  of  quality  in  some  of  our  older  metaphysical  theories,  — 
as  that  substratum  of  being  in  which  such  conceptions  inhere, 
and  which  serves  to  bind  them  together,  give  them  a  body,  and 
coerce  them  from  becoming  altogether  vague  and  imaginary. 
And,  moreover,  we  must  be  careful  to  raise  up  no  self-created 
phantasms  of  our  own  minds,  interposing  an  impassable  barrier 
to  further  progress,  and  cutting  oft'  the  chain  of  connexion  by  a 
stem  ne  plus  ultra.  As  the  distinction  drawn  in  the  Aristotelian 
Philosophy  between  celestial  and  terrestrial  motions  operated 
for  ages  to  cut  oft'  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  just  views 
of  the  Planetary  System,  so  it  is  jjerfectly  conceivable  that,  by 
gratuitous  assumptions  of  another  kind,  we  may  wilfully  sever 
ourselves  from  the  possible  attainment  of  know’ledge  of  a  far 
higher  order.  Against  certain  notions  of  this  description,  w’hich 
have  obtained,  or  may  be  obtaining,  currency ;  and  others  which, 
without  being  expressed  in  words,  appear  to  be  extensively, 
though  tacitly,  received  in  science,  we  consider  it  worth  while 
to  enter  our  protest :  — 

The  first  is,  ‘  that  ancient  belief,  that  the  forees  inherent 

*  in  matter,  and  those  which  regulate  the  moral  world,  exert 

*  their  action  under  the  government  of  a  primordial  necessity, 
‘  and  in  recurring  courses  of  greater  or  less  period.  It  is  this 

*  necessity,  this  occult  but  permanent  connexion,  this  perioillcal 

*  recurrence  in  the  progressive  development  of  forms,  of  phoe- 

*  nomena  and  of  events,  w’hlch  constitute  nature,  obedient  to 

*  the  first  imparted  impulse  of  the  Creator.  Physical  science, 

*  as  its  name  imports,  limits  itself  to  the  explanation  of  the 

*  phoenomena  of  the  material  world  by  the  properties  of  matter. 

*  All  beyond  this  belongs,  not  to  the  domain  of  the  physics  of 

*  the  universe,  but  to  a  higher  class  of  ideas.  The  discovery 
‘  of  Laws,  and  their  progressive  generalisations,  are  the  objects 

*  of  the  experimental  sciences.’  (Transl.  p.  .33.) 

The  frame  of  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  according  to 
this  idea,  is  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which  wound  up  and  set 
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going,  has  been  abandoned  to  itself,  to  evolve  its  changes  in 
variously  superposed  periods,  without  choice  or  option,  according 
to  the  combinations  of  an  occult  wheelwork.  If,  indeed,  there 
were  no  such  phoenomenon  as  Will ;  if  we  were  conscious  of  being 
thus  blindly  hurried  along  by  the  uncontrollable  swing  of  the 
system  of  which  we  form  a  part,  at  every  moment  and  in  every 
action,  such  a  system  might  be  tenable.  Periods  of  unknown 
length,  superposed  according  to  no  discoverable  law,  lose  their 
character  of  periodicity  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  and  period* 
of  etient,  apart  from  the  notion  of  the  measurement  of  time,  simi¬ 
larly  superposed,  resolve  themselves,  so  far  as  observation  is 
concern^,  into  that  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  causation 
which  considers  it  as  simply  a  determinate  rule  of  sequence.  But 
W7//,  admitted  into  any  part  of  such  a  system,  destroys  the  whole 
of  it.  The  blind,  unintelligent  portions  of  the  mechanism  must 
be  invested  with  the  power,  and  be  urged  by  the  necessity  of 
conforming  themselves  to  that  will,  as  to  the  original  impulse 
which  set  the  whole  in  motion ;  and  how  are  we  then  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  those  evolutions  which  result  from  a  will  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  and  those  which,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  be  continually  resulting  from  a  will  continually  in  action, 
though  concealed  from  our  knowledge  and  perception  ? 

Another  notion,  equally  destitute,  in  our  eyes,  of  positive 
foundation,  but  much  more  likely  than  the  former  to  act  preju¬ 
dicially  in  limiting  the  progress  even  of  physical  knowledge,  is 
the  assumption,  as  old  as  Aristotle,  that  all  the  phoenomena  of 
nature  are  referable  to  motions  performed  in  obedience  to  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  mechanical  laws ;  that,  in  other 
words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  qualitative  change  unaccompanied 
by  change  of  place  —  no  causation  at  work  other  than  mechanical 
push  and  pull.  It  is  high  time,  we  think,  that  this  assumption 
should  be  formally  called  in  question.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  science  has  outgrown  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
quite  aware  into  what  a  licentious  career  of  wild  speculation 
the  mind  is  ready  to  rush  on  the  removal  of  such  a  limitation ; 
what  extravagant  theories  we  must  expect  to  see  broached,  and 
what  confusion  of  ideas,  nay,  what  positive  charlatanries,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  encounter,  before  any  clear  and  definite 
conception  can  emerge  from  the  mass  of  images  which  crowd 
upon  us  on  the  suggestion  of  such  a  change  of  ground.  We 
may  indicate,  however,  one  or  two,  which  may  perhaps  carry 
■with  them  some  degree  of  distinctness,  viz. :  first.  The  intension, 
remission,  or  creation  of  mechanical  force  dependent  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  agents,  such  as  electricity  and  heat,  of 
whose  materiality,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  we  haYe  no 
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proof,  seeing  that  inertia  (at  least,  in  the  case  of  heat)  forms  no 
part  of  our  conception  of  them ;  and  secondly,  the  successive 
quasi-undulatory  propagation  of  qualities  —  powers  of  atlectlng 
either  the  senses  or  material  bodies  by  something  different  from 
mechanical  impulse.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  on  the  })ropertles 
of  matter  only  we  must  rely  for  the  explanation  of  physical 
phoenomena.  But  we  conceive  that  those  properties  are  only  just 
beginning  to  become  known  to  us,  that  we  shall  have  to  reject 
some  which  have  l)een  assumed  as  unquestionable,  and  that  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  that  science  will  ere  long  make  us 
familiar  with  others,  calculated  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  our  con  ¬ 
ception  of  material  existence.  Entertaining  this  expectation, 
we  must  here,  once  for  all,  observe,  that  the  continual  use  of 
the  word  forces  in  the  work  before  us,  in  such  phrases  as  ‘  the 
*  forces  of  nature  ’  —  ‘  the  concurrent  action  of  natural  forces  ’ 
— grates  with  something  approaching  to  a  painful  harshness  on 
our  ears.  We  should  be  inclined  to  substitute  for  it,  wherever  it 
occurs,  the  expression  ‘  physical  powers,’  a  sense  which  the 
German  Krafte  might  bear,  we  think,  without  violence. 

A  third  dogma,  which  has  of  late  been  placed  in  prominence, 
much,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  detriment  of  sound  philosophy,  is 
that  of  the  so  called,  or  rather  miscalled,  positive  philosophy  — 
an  extravagant  and  morphological  transformation  of  that  ratio¬ 
nal  empiricism,  which  professes  to  take  ex|>erience  for  its  basis ; 
resulting  from  insisting  on  the  prerogatives  of  experience  in 
reference  to  external  phoenomena,  and  ignoring  them  in  relation 
to  the  movements  and  tendencies  of  our  intellectual  nature  ;  —  a 
philosophy  which,  if  it  do  not  repudiate  altogether  the  idea  of 
causation,  goes  far,  at  least,  to  put  it  out  of  view,  and  with  it, 
everything  which  can  be  called  explanation  of  natural  phoc- 
nomena,  by  the  undue  predominance  assigned  to  the  idea  of 
Law:  —  which  rejects  as  not  merely  difficult,  not  even  simply 
hopeless,  but  as  utterly  al)surd,  unphilosophical,  and  derogatory, 
all  attempt  to  render  any  rational  account  of  those  abstract 
equation-like  propositions,  in  which  it  delights  to  embody  the 
results  of  experience,  other  than  their  inclusion  in  some  more 
general  proposition  of  the  same  kind.  Entirely  persuaded  that, 
in  physics,  at  least,  the  inquiry  into  causes  is  philosophy ;  that 
nothing  else  is  so ;  and  that  the  chain  of  causation  upwards  is 
broken  by  no  solution  of  continuity,  constituting  a  gulph  ab¬ 
solutely  impassable  to  human  faculties,  if  duly  prepai'ed  by 
familiarity  with  the  previous  links ;  we  arc  far  from  regarding 
the  whole  office  of  experimental  philosophy  as  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
pressed,  by  declaring  it  to  consist  in  the  discovery  and  general¬ 
isation  of  laws.  There  are  two  ways  of  expressing  every  law 
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of  nature, — one  which  does,  the  other  which  docs  not,  bear 
reference  to  the  cause,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  tlie  phocnome- 
non.  It  is  something  distinct  from,  and  more  than  .a  mere 
generalisation  of  law,  which  refers  the  planetary  motions  to 
Force  as  a  Cause  of  motion.  No  acuteness  Avould  ever  have 
sufficed  to  conclude  the  laws  of  perturbation  from  those  of 
elliptic  motion,  and  to  detect  a  new  planet  by  the  mere  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  latter  laws,  had  this  word,  the  key  of  the  whole 
riddle,  remained  unpronounced.  The  craving  of  the  philosophic 
mind  is  for  explanation,  i.  e.  for  the  breaking  up  of  complex 
phocnomcna  into  familiar  sequences,  or  equally  familiar  tran¬ 
sitional  changes,  or  cotemporary  manifestations ;  which,  under 
the  names  of  cause  and  clFect,  we  are  content  to  receive  (at  least 
temporarily)  as  ultimate  facts,  and  which  nothing  but  perfect 
familiarity  divests  of  that  marvellous  character  which  they  really 
possess,  —  which  are  only  not  looked  upon  as  miraculous  because 
they  are  usual.  When  we  work  our  way  up  to  facts  of  this 
character,  physical  inquiry  ends,  and  speculation  begins.  Very 
few  such  ultimate  facts  have  hitherto  been  arrived  at  in  physics ; 
and  it  is  to  the  increase  of  their  number,  by  future  inquiry, 
that  we  must  look  for  any  prospect  of  erasing  any  one  of  them 
from  the  list,  i.  e.  of  explaining  it.  No  doubt  explanation  must 
ever  be  imperfect,  if  quantitative  laws  be  wanting  as  a  feature. 
But  the  first,  at  least  the  most  necessary  office  of  experimental 
philosophy,  is,  the  detection  of  the  influential  thing,  the  ultimate 
fact,  or  facts,  on  which  explanation  hinges — its  subsequent, 
and,  in  that  sense,  subordinate,  though  still  most  useful  and 
important  one ;  to  discover  the  formal  and  quantitative  laws  of 
that  influence.  If,  indeed,  it  be  said,  that  the  proposition 
announcing  these  ultimate  facts  is  a  law,  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  intended,  we  protest  against  the  abuse  of  language,  which 
confounds,  under  one  form  of  expression,  the  detection  of  the 
law  itself,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  law — the  quod  loquimur, 
with  the  de  quo. 

With  the  richness  of  idea  and  command  of  resource  which 
natural  knowledge  confers,  civilisation  goes  hand  in  hand.  The 
remarks  of  M.  dc  Humboldt  on  this  part  of  his  subject  are  so 
pointed  and  impressive,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  them ;  — 

*  The  clearer  our  insight  into  the  connexion  of  phccnoniena,  the 
more  easily  we  shall  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  error  of  those 
who  do  not  perceive  that,  for  the  intellectual  cultivation  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  all  branches  of  natural  knowledge  are  alike  im¬ 
portant,  whether  the  measuring  and  describing  portion,  or  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  chemical  constituents,  or  the  investigation  of  the  physical 
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forces  by  which  all  matter  is  pervaded.  .  .  .  An  equal  appreciation 
of  all  parts  of  natural  knowledge  is  an  essential  requirement  of  the 
present  epoch,  in  which  the  material  wealth  and  the  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  nations  are  in  great  measure  based  on  the  more  enlightened 
employment  of  natural  products  and  forces.  .  .  .  The  most  super¬ 
ficial  glance  at  the  present  condition*  of  European  states  shows  that 
those  which  linger  in  the  race  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  partial  dimi¬ 
nution,  and,  perhaps,  the  final  annihilation  of  their  resources.  .  .  . 
The  danger  .  .  .  must  be  averted  by  the  earnest  cultivation  of 
natural  knowledge.  .  .  .  Knowledge  and  thought  are  at  once  the 
delight  and  the  prerogative  of  man  ;  but  they  arc  also  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  and  often  afford  to  them  an  abundant  indemnifica¬ 
tion  for  the  more  sparing  bestowal  of  natural  riches.’ 

To  all  this,  of  course,  we  heartily  subscribe;  and  we  only 
wish  that  the  limit  M.  de  Humboldt  has  prescribed  to  himself 
would  have  permitted  him  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  remarks, 
clothed,  as  ^ey  are,  in  such  animated  langut^e,  to  embrace  a 
fiu*  wider  range  of  application.  The  frame  of  Nature  is  not 
bounded  by  that  narrow  limit  which  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  term  Physics.  Life,  thought,  and  moral  and  social  rela¬ 
tion,  are  all  equally  natural  —  equally  elements  of  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Kosmos  with  matter  and  magnetism.  The  only 
imaginable  reason  why  the  sciences  growing  out  of  these  ideas  are 
not  regarded  and  handled,  or  have  not  hitherto  eflfectually  been  so, 
as  branches  of  natural  science  and  inductive  inquiry,  is  the  great 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  true  statements  of  facts  in  some,  owing 
to  the  conflict  of  partial  interests,  and  the  great  danger  and. 
consequent  heavy  responsibility  attending  experiments  in  others. 
These  obstacles  can  only  be  removed  by  the  general  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  enabling  them  to  perceive  that  their  true 
interests  require  truth  in  the  statement  of  facts;  deliberate 
caution  in  undertaking,  and  patience  —  long,  calm,  enduring 
patience  —  and  hearty  co-operation,  in  watching  the  working 
out  of  social  and  legislative  experiments. 

A  great  and  wondrous  attempt  is  making  in  edvilized  Europe 
at  the  present  time :  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to 
stave  off,  ad  infinitum,  the  tremendous  visitation  of  war ;  and,  by 
removing  or  alleviating  the  positive  checks  to  the  growth  of 
population,  to  diminish  the  stringency  of  the  preventive  ones, 
and  to  subsist  continually  increasing  masses  on  a  continually 
increasing  scale  of  comfort.  May  it  be  successful !  But  the 
only  conditions  on  which  it  can  be  so  are,  that  nature  be  laid 
yearly  more  and  more  under  contribution  to  luunan  w  ants ;  and 
that  the  masses  themselves  understand  and  go  along  with  tite 
exertions  making  in  their  favour  in  a  spirit  of  amicable  and 
rational  conf(M7nity.  To  no  other  quarter  than  to  the  progress 
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of  science  can  we  look  for  the  least  glimpse  of  a  fulfilment  of 
the  first  of  these  conditions.  Neither  the  activity  of  hope,  nor 
the  energy  of  despair,  acting  hy  stationary  means  on  unvarying 
elements,  can  coerce  them  into  a  geometrically  increasing  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Science  must  wave  unceasingly  her  magic  wand, 
and  point  unceasingly  her  divining  rod.  The  task  now  laid  on 
her,  however,  is  not  of  her  own  seeking.  She  declines  altogether 
so  dread  a  responsibility,  while  yet  declaring  her  readiness  to  aid, 
to  the  utmost  of  her  powers ;  claiming  only  the  privilege,  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  available  exertion,  of  free,  undisturbed,  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  thought,  and  calling  upon  every  class  to  do  its  duty; 
the  higher  in  aiding  her  applications,  the  lower  in  conforming  to 
her  rules. 

In  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the  limits  and  method 
of  exjwsition  of  the  j)hy8ical  dtiscription  of  the  universe,  M.  de 
Humboldt  takes  considerable  pains  to  represent  the  *  Science  of 
the  Kosiuos’  as  a  separate  and  independent  department  of 
knowledge,  distinct  in  scope  and  kind  from  a  mere  encyclopaedio 
aggregation  of  physical  sciences.  We  concern  ourselves  little 
whether  in  this  he  have  succeeded  in  making  out  a  useful  and 
available  distinction ;  admitting,  as  he  does,  that  in  his  mode  of 
conceiving  and  handling  it,  it  is,  in  effect,  the  aggregate,  by 
simple  juxtaposition,  of  two  separate  and  very  unequal  portions, 
similar  in  character  so  far  as  the  less  can  be  similar  to  the  more 
complex.  He  regards  it,  in  short,  as  physical  geography  en¬ 
larged  by  such  a  description  of  the  heavens  and  their  contents 
as  shall  correspond  in  plan  and  in  conception  (so  far  as  onf 
knowledge  extends)  to  that  description  of  the  earth  and  its 
denizens  which  is  intended  by  the  former  designation.  In  so 
far,  then,  as  physical  geography  is  entitled  to  be  termed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  science,  Kosmography,  or  the  science  of 
the  Kosmos,  is  so  also,  and  a  more  general  one,  including  the 
other.  A  Chinese  map  of  the  globe  is  a  map  of  the  globe,  and 
not  a  mere  map  of  China,  though  the  Flowery  Land  figure 
therein  in  rich  detail  of  city,  stream,  and  province ;  and  though 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  exist,  for  the  most  part,  in 
mere  outline,  and  occupying  an  extent  of  surface  altogether  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  true  extent  and  importance.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Celestial  Arrowsmith.  Had  he  known  more  of  the 
globe,  he  would  have  given  his  countrymen  a  better  map. 

Our  simile,  however,  is  faulty  in  one  respect.  What  we 
know  of  the  contents  of  space  exterior  to  our  globe  we  at  least 
know  truly,  —  at  all  events,  we  can  separate  our  knowledge 
from  our  ignorance;  and  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  what 
escapes  our  view  is  precisely  that  which,  if  seen,  would  merely 
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serve  to  puzzle  and  jKjrplcx  us ;  while  the  great  and  obvious 
features  which  strike  us  are  precisely  those  which  we  arc  bf^st 
able  to  reduce  to  general  laws,  and  to  view  in  systematic  con¬ 
nexion,  and  which  reveal  to  us,  in  its  grandest  form,  the  Unity 
of  the  Kosmos.  The  all-pervading  power  of  gravitation,  that 
mysterious  reality  by  which  every  material  being  in  the  universe 
is  placed  in  instant  and  influential  relation  with  every  other, 
springs  forward  in  a  state  of  disengagement  and  prominence  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  movements  which  it,  perhaps, 
might  never  have  assumed  had  not  the  op|)ortunity  been  aflbrdcd 
us  of  BO  contemplating  it,  apart  from  the  distracting  influence  of 
corpuscular  forces  which,  in  innumerable  instances,  mask  and 
overlie  it  in  its  exhibition  on  the  surface  of  our  planet.  And 
again :  the  phocnomcnon  of  light,  its  uniform  properties  and 
equal  velocity  from  whatever  quarter  of  space  it  reaches  us,  and 
the  certainty  those  jirojKjrties  afford  of  the  existence  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  uniform  mechanism,  coextensive  with  space  itself,  con¬ 
tinually  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the  nu^st  important  of  all 
offices,  that  of  conveying  at  once  information  and  vital  stimulus 
from  every  region  of  space  to  every  other  —  facts  of  this  kind, 
were  there  no  other,  would  suffice  to  force  uj)on  our  minds  the 
clear  perception  of  a  unity  of  plan  and  of  action  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  nature.  ‘  A  connexion  is  maintained,  by  means  of 
‘  light  and  nxdiant  heat,  both  with  the  sun  of  our  own  system, 

*  and  all  those  remoter  suns  which  glitter  in  the  firmiunent. 

‘  The  very  different  measure  of  these  effects  must  not  prevent 

*  the  physical  philosopher,  engaged  in  tracing  a  general  picture 

*  of  nature,  from  noticing  the  connexion  and  coextensive  do- 

*  minion  of  similar  forces.’  {^Kosmos,  p.  146.,  Transl.  ) 

We  therefore  entirely  agree  with  our  author  in  the  propriety 
of  tLat  arrangement  of  his  work  which  gives  the  precedence  of 
treatment  to  the  celestial  over  the  ‘  telluric’  view  of  nature  ;  and 
prefaces  the  description  of  our  own  globe  by  that  of  the  sidereal 
and  planetary  system.  And  whether  such  description  be  pro¬ 
perly  regarded  as  the  exposition  of  a  body  of  science,  or  (as  we 
should  rather  feel  disjwscd  to  look  upon  it)  a  sort  of  epos,  a 
noble  oratorio,  or  a  grand  spectacle,  we  arc  delighted  to  receive 
it  at  his  hands,  and  to  throw  ourselves  into  that  frame  of  mind 
for  its  reception  which  shall  be  best  ciUculatcd  to  heighten  the 
impression,  and  do  justice  to  the  exponent. 

Taking  our  stand,  therefore,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
visible  creation,  let  us  for  an  instant  look  about  us,  ere  we 
descend  with  him,  like  the  angelic  messenger  in  Milton, 
through  stars,  nebula;,  and  systems,  to  this  planetary  sphere  and 
its  central  sun.  Where  are  we?  Is  there  such  an  extreme 
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verge  ?  This  question,  ivhich  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  an 
exposition  of  the  Kosmos,  per  descensum,  is  one  which  has  so 
little  to  recommend  it  as  a  matter  of  discussion  that  we  certainly 
should  not  mention  it  here,  had  it  not  got  involved  in  an  astro¬ 
nomical  speculation  of  a  very  singular  nature.  The  assumption 
that  the  extent  of  the  starry  finnament  is  literally  infinite  has 
been  made,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  astronomers,  the  late  Dr. 
Olbers,  the  basis  of  a  conclusion  that  the  celestial  spaces  are  in 
some  slight  degree  deficient  in  transparency  ;  so  that  all  beyond 
a  certain  distance  is,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  unseen ;  the 
geometrical  progression  of  the  extinction  of  light  far  outrunning 
the  effect  of  any  conceivable  increase  in  the  j)ower  of  our  tele¬ 
scopes.  Were  it  not  so,  it  is  argued,  every  part  of  the  celestial 
concave  ought  to  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the  solar  disc ; 
since  no  visual  ray  could  be  so  directed  as  not,  in  some  point  or 
other  of  its  infinite  length,  to  encounter  such  a  disc.  With  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  argument  we  have  little  concern.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  indeed,  with  all  deference  to  so  high  an  authority, 
invalid ;  since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine  modes  of  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  space  (entirely  in  consonance 
with  what  we  see  around  us  of  the  principle  of  subordinate 
grouping  actually  followed  out)  which  shall  strike  away  the 
only  foundation  on  which  it  can  be  made  to  rest,  while  yet  fully 
vindicjiting  the  absolute  infinity  of  their  number.  It  is  the 
conclusion  only  wliich  it  api)ears  to  us  important  to  notice,  as 
having  recently  been  attempted  to  be  established  on  grounds  of 
direct  statistical  enumeration  of  stars  of  different  orders  of 
brightness,  by  the  illustrious  astronomer  of  Pulkova,  in  a 
remarkable  work  (Etudes  d’ Astronomic  Stcllaire),  and  even 
some  rude  approximation  made  to  the  rate  of  extinction.  It 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  even  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  his  reasonings,  but  one  remark  on  the  whole 
subject  we  cannot  forbear.  Light,  it  is  true,  is  easily  disposed 
of.  Once  absorbed,  it  is  extinct  for  ever,  and  will  trouble  us 
no  more.  But  with  radiant  heat  the  case  is  otherwise.  This, 
though  absorbed,  remains  still  effective  in  heating  the  absorbing 
medium,  which  must  either  increase  in  temperature,  the  process 
continuing,  ad  injinitum,  or,  in  its  turn  becoming  radiant,  give 
out  from  every  point  at  every  instant  as  much  heat  as  it 
receives. 

Of  the  supposed  luminiferous  ajther  itself,  as  one  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  or  quasi-material  contents  of  space,  M.  de  Humboldt  says 
nothing.  He  waives,  designedly,  at  least  in  the  present  volume, 
any  allusion  to  that,  and  all  other  theoretical  conceptions.  The 
view  of  creation  which  he  takes,  and  which  we  must  take  with 
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him,  is  so  purely  and  entirely  obj  ctive,  so  closely  confined  to 
what  Mr.  Mill  would  call  the  collocations  of  the  Kosmos,  that  even 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  with  its  noble  train  of  mathe¬ 
matical  consequences,  is  excluded  from  all  direct  and  special 
notice.  We  must  not,  therefore,  wonder,  but  accept  it  as  part 
of  the  determinate  plan  of  the  work,  that  light  itself  is  spoken 
of  only  incidentally,  as  affording  a  measure  of  sidereal  distance 
by  its  velocity,  and  as  conveying  to  our  eyes  the  images  of 
remote  sidereal  objects,  not  as  they  now  exist,  but  as  they 
existed  years  or  ages  ago ;  or  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
Gaussian  generalisations  of  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
—  a  subject,  of  which  M.  de  Humboldt  is  so  pre-eminently  cog¬ 
nisant,  that  it  must  have  required  the  greatest  self-control,  and 
the  most  entire  satisfaction  with  his  pre-conceived  views  of  the 
limits  of  his  subject,  to  have  avoided  dilating  on  it. 

The  most  remote  bodies  which  the  telescopes  disclose  to  us 
are,  probably,  the  nebulae.  These,  as  their  name  imports,  are 
dim  and  misty-looking  objects,  very  few  of  which  are  visible  to 
the  unassisted  sight.  Powerful  telescopes  resolve  most  of  them 
into  stars,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  every  increase  of  telescopic 
power  brings  fresh  and  Unresolved  nebulae  into  'view.  A  natural 
generalisation  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  all  such  objects 
arc  nothing  but  groups  of  stars,  forming  systems,  differing  in 
size,  remoteness,  and  mode  of  aggregation.  This  conclusion 
would,  indeed,  be  almost  irresistible  but  for  a  few  rare  examples, 
where  a  single  star  of  considerable  brightness  appears  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  delicate  and  extensive  atmosphere,  offering  no 
indication  of  its  consisting  of  stars.  Such  objects  have  given 
rise  to  the  conception  of  a  self-luminous  nebulous  matter,  of  a 
vaporous  or  gaseous  nature,  of  which  these  photospheres,  and,- 
perhaps,  some  entire  nebuhe,  may  consist,  and  to  the  further 
conception  of  a  gradual  subsidence  or  condensation  of  such  mat¬ 
ter  into  stars  and  systems.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  tliat 
the  weight  of  induction  appears  to  be  accumulating  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  and  that  such  ‘  nebulous  stars’  may,  after  all,  be 
only  extreme  cases  of  central  condensation,  such  as  two  or  three 
f  nebulae,’  usually  so  called,  offer  a  near  approach  to.  Apart, 
then,  from  these  singular  bodies,  and  leaving  open  the  questions 
they  go  to  raise,  and  apart  from  the  consideration  of  such  pecu¬ 
liar  cases  as  planetary  and  annular  nebulae,  the  great  majority 
of  nebulae  may  be  described  as  globular  or  spheroidal  aggregates 
of  stars  arranged  about  a  centre,  the  interior  strata  more  closely 
than  the  exterior,  according  to  very  various  laws  of  progressive 
density,  but  the  strata  of  equal  density  being  more  nearly 
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spherical  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  centre.  Many  of 
these  groups  eontain  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  stars. 

Besides  these,  there  exist  nebulae  of  a,  totally  different  de¬ 
scription  ;  of  vastly  greater  apparent  dimension,  and  of  very 
irregular  and  capricious  forms,  of  which  the  well-known  nebuhi 
in  Orion  is  an  example.  They  form,  evidently,  a  class  apart 
from  the  others,  not  only  in  aspect,  but  also  as  regards  their 
situation  in  the  heavens ;  for  whereas  the  former  congregate 
together  chiefly  in  a  great  nebulous  district  remote  from  the 
Milky  Way,  or  are  otherwise  scattered  over  the  whole  heavens, 
(though  by  no  means  so  as  to  form  what  M.  de  Humboldt 
terms  a  ‘  nebulous  milky  way,’  or  zone  of  nebulae  surrounding 
the  sphere,)  these  only  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
galaxy,  and  may  fairly  be  considered,  if  not  as  integrant  por¬ 
tions,  at  least  as  outliers  of  it.  Their  forms,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  in  some  degree  indicative  of  the  true  form  of  that 
starry  stratum,  could  we  contemplate  it  from  a  distance,  so  far, 
at  least,  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  quite  as  irregular 
and  complex  as  we  observe  these,  its  appendages,  actually  to  be. 

M.  de  Humboldt  leans,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  espe¬ 
cially  conversant  with  organic  forms,  to  that  view  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  nebula;  as  sidereal  systems,  in  process  of  gradual 
formation  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  parts,  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  strictly  nebulous  element  into  stellar  bodies. 

‘  The  proeess  of  condensation,’  he  says,  ‘  which  was  part  of  the 
‘  doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  whole  Ionic  school,  appears 
‘  to  be  here  going  on  before  our  eyes.  The  subjeet  of  conjoint 
‘  investigation  and  conjecture  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  the 
‘  imagination.  Throughout  the  range  of  animated  existence, 

‘  and  of  moving  forces  in  the  physical  universe,  there  is  an 
‘  esjllcial  fascination  in  the  recognition  of  that  which  is  be- 
‘  coming,  or  about  to  be,  even  greater  than  in  that  which  is, 
‘  though  the  former  be  indeed  no  more  than  a  new  condition 
f  of  matter  already  existing ;  for  ^of  the  act  of  creation  itself, 
‘  the  original  calling  forth  of  existence  out  of  non-existence,  we 
t  have  no  experience,  nor  can  we  form  any  conception  of  it.’ 

That  the  whole  firmament  of  stars  visible  to  us,  even  with 
the  help  of  telescopes,  belongs  to  that  vast  sidereal  stratum 
which  we  call  the  Galaxy,  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt.  The 
actual  form  of  this  stratum,  further  than  that  it  is  not  impro¬ 
perly  eharacterised  as  such,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  known 
with  any  approach  to  certainty ;  but  tliat  its  extent  in  a  direct 
line  outwards  is  enormously  greater  in  some  directions  than  in 
others,  and  that  in  one  portion  of  its  extent  it  is,  as  it  were, 
cleft,  and  contorted,  in  others,  lengthened  into  processes  stretch- 
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ing  far  into  space,  seems  to  rank  among  the  positive  conclusions 
of  astronomy.  In  certain  directions  its  extent  would  seem  to  be 
unfathomable  to  our  best  telescopes ;  in  others,  there  is  reason 
fo  believe  we  see  through  and  beyond  it,  even  in  its  own  plane. 

Of  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  which  this  vast  stratum  con¬ 
sists,  at  least  of  some  of  the  nearest  of  them,  we  arc  beginning, 
at  length,  to  possess  some  certain  knowledge.  The  bright  star 
a  Centauri  has  a  measured  parallax  (as  tlie  observations  of 
Henderson  and  ^Maclear  teach  us)  of  nearly  a  whole  second 
(0"'9128),  which  places  it  at  a  distance  from  us  equal  to  226,000 
radii  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  That  of  61  Cygni  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Bessel  to  be  no  less  than  592,200  such  radii,  while 
the  observations  of  Struve  place  a  Lyne  at  789,600  of  similar 
units  from  our  system.  Such  is  the  scale  of  the  system  to 
which  we  belong,  such  the  magnitudes  we  are  led  to  regard  as 
small,  in  comparison  with  its  actual  extent !  The  number  of 
stars  whose  distance  is  imperfectly  known  to  us  at  present  is 
about  thirty-five,  seven  of  which  may  be  considered  as  deter¬ 
mined,  with  some  approach  to  certainty,  by  the  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  Peters. 

Among  the  countless  swarm  of  what  are  commonly  called 
fixed  stars,  there  is  not  one,  probably,  which  really  merits  the 
name.  In  by  far  the  great  majority,  a  minute,  but  regularly 
progressive,  change  of  place  Is  observed  to  take  place ;  and,  from 
a  careful  examination  of  these  movements,  as  observed  in  stars 
visible  in  Europe,  it  has  been  concluded,  that  a  portion  at  least 
of  them  is  only  apparent,  and  arises  from  a  real  motion  of  our 
own  sun,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  planetary  system,  towards 
a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  in  R.  a.  259°  35'  deck 
34°  34'  north.  This  extraordinary  conclusion,  resting  as  it 
does  on  the  independent  and  remarkably  agreeing  calculations 
of  five  different  and  eminent  astronomers,  from  data  afforded 
by  northern  stars,  has,  within  the  last  few  months,  received  a 
striking  confirmation  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Galloway,  who 
has  arrived  at  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  calculations 
founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  stars  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  not  included  among  those  used  by  his  predecessors.  In 
this  path  the  sun  moves  with  the  prodigious  velocity  of  400,000 
miles,  or  nearly  its  own  semi-diameter,  per  diem. 

Independent  of  the  movements  of  translation  not  accounted 
for  by  this  cause,  several  of  the  stars  have  a  rotary  motion, 
forming  pairs  or  binary  systems,  called  double  stars,  revolving 
about  each  other  in  regular  elliptic  orbits,  governed  by  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  This  sort  of  connexion,  sug¬ 
gested  as  theoretically  probable  by  Mitchell,  and  demonstrated 
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as  a  matter  of  observation  by  Herschel,  has  now  been  distinctly 
traced  in  fifty  or  sixty  instances  (M.  de  Humboldt,  anticipating 
what  will  doubtless  one  day  prove  to  be  a  fact,  says  2800), 
among  which  occur  examples  of  periodic  revolutions  of  200, 
182,  117,  61,  44,  and  even  17  years,  and  of  orbits,  in  some  cases 
so  exccntric  as  to  be  quite  cometary,  in  others  nearly  circular. 
Some  again  are  concluded,  ■with  much  probability,  to  revolve  on 
their  axes,  from  the  observation  of  regular  periodic  changes  in 
their  lustre ;  while  others  vary  in  no  regular  and  certain  periods, 
undergoing  great  and  abrupt  changes,  for  which  no  probable 
cause  has  yet  been  assigned.  In  one  remarkable  instance  a 
change  of  colour  would  appear  to  have  taken  place.  Sirius, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  whitest  of  the  stars,  is  characterised  by 
Ptolemy  as  red,  or  at  least  ruddy.  'O  Ss  ^si'piof,  xmoKippos,  is 
his  expression,  speaking  pointedly  of  its  colour,  and  not  of  its 
scintillations. 

Not  the  least  surprising,  is  the  actual  and  positive  knowledge 
we  have  obtained  of  the  weiykt  or  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  at  least  one  of  the  binary  stars,  6 1  Cygni ;  from  whose  orbital 
motion,  compared  with  its  distance,  Bessel  has  concluded  that 
the  conjoint  mass  of  its  two  individuals  is  ‘  neither  much  more 
*  nor  much  less  than  half  the  mass  of  our  sun.’  It  appears 
as  a  stsvr  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  From  the  photometric  ex¬ 
periments  of  AVollaston  on  a  Lyra;,  compared  with  what  we 
know  of  its  distance,  its  actual  emission  of  light  may  be  gathered 
to  be  not  less  than  times  that  of  the  sun.  Sirius,  which  is 
nine  times  as  bright  as  «  Lyne,  and  whose  parallax  is  Insensible, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  less  than  100  suns. 

Non-lumlnous  stars  have  been  conjectured  to  exist,  and  Bessel 
even  considered  that  some  irregularities,  supposed  to  subsist  in 
the  proj)er  motions  of  Procyon  and  Sirius,  could  no  other  way 
be  accounted  for  than  by  supposing  them  to  be  revolving  about 
invisible  central  bodies.  The  illustrious  astronomer  of  Pulkova, 
in  the  work  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite,  has,  however, 
by  destroying  the  evidence  of  irregularity  by  a  careful  revision 
of  all  the  recorded  observations,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  resort 
to  such  an  hypothesis. 

Neither  have  attempts  been  wanting  to  deduce  from  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars,  the  situation  in  space  of  the  ‘  Central  Sun,’ 
about  which  the  whole  firmamenl  revolves.  Lambert  placed  it 
in  the  nebula  of  Orion ;  Maedler,  very  recently,  in  the  Pleiades, 
on  grounds  which,  however,  appear  to  us  anything  but  con¬ 
clusive. 

'J'he  vast  interval  which  separates  our  system  from  its  nearest 
neighbours  among  the  fixed  stars,  is  a  blank  which  even  the 
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imaginations  of  astronomers  have  been  unable  to  people  with 
denizens  of  any  definite  character,  other  than  a  few  lost  comets 
slowly  groping  out  their  benighted  way  to  other  systems,  or 
toqndly  lingering  in  aphelio,  expecting  their  recall  to  the  source 
of  light  and  warmth.  In  the  utter  insulation  of  this  huge  inter¬ 
vening  gulph,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  guarantee  against 
extraneous  perturbation  and  foreign  interference,  or  to  avoid 
tracing  an  extension  of  the  very  same  principle  of  subordinate 
grouping  which  secures  the  satellites  of  our  planets  from  too 
violent  a  perturbative  action  on  the  part  of  the  central  body. 
It  thus  assumes  the  character  and  imjKutance  of  a  cosmical  law ; 
and,  while  it  affords  another  and  most  striking  indication  of  the 
unity  of  plan  which  pervades  the  universe,  may  lead  us  to 
believe  that,  if  other  systems  yet  exist  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
they  may  be  separated  from  our  own  by  intervals  so  immense 
as  to  appear  only  as  dim  and  nebulous  specks,  or  utterly,  and 
for  ever,  to  elude  our  sight. 

Descending,  now,  with  our  guide  through  this  vacuum  inane  to 
our  own  system,  we  shall  for  a  moment  depart  from  his  arrange¬ 
ment  to  strike  at  once  upon  its  central  body — our  own  sun. 
This,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  called  a  departure,  since,  by  an  ex- 
"traordinary  omission,  w'e  find  no  special  notice  taken  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  of  this  magnificent  globe.  Yet,  surely,  there  is  matter 
of  sufficient  interest  in  what  is  known  and  seen  of  its  physical 
constitution  and  important  peculiarities,  to  have  justified,  Indeed 
to  have  required,  their  not  being  passed  sub  silentio  in  a  physical 
description  of  the  universe.  If  there  be  much,  as  yet  mysterious, 
in  its  inexhaustible  emission  of  light  and  heat,  there  is  also 
much  in  the  mechanism  by  which  that  emission  is  produced 
which  is  matter  of  ocular  inspection.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  sun  is  not  simply  an  incandescent  mass;  that  the 
luminous  process,  whatever  its  nature,  is  superficial  only,  being 
confined  to  two  strata  of  phosphorescent  clouds,  floating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  considerable  but  imperfect  transparency,  extend¬ 
ing  to  a  vast  distance  beyond  them :  that  these  clouds  are  often 
driven  asunder  by  tumultuary  movements  of  astonishing  energy 
and  extent,  disclosing  to  our  eyes  the  dark  surface  below ;  that 
the  region  in  which  these  movements  take  place  is  confined  to 
an  equatorial  belt  of  about  sixW  degrees  in  breadth,  being,  how¬ 
ever,  comparatively  much  less  frequent  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  equator  itself.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  time  of  ite 
rotation  (25^  days)  stands  in  decided  and  pointed  dissonance 
with  the  Keplerian  law  of  the  planetary  revolutions,  and  that 
therefore  the  sun  has  most  certainly  not  been  formed  by  the 
simple  subsidence  of  regularly  rotating  planetary  matter  gra- 
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dually  contracting  in  dimension  by  cooling;  a  fact  which  the 
advocates  of  the  nebulous  hypothesis  must,  therefore,  render 
some  other  account  of. 

The  primary  planets  known  to  us  at  the  present  moment  are 
sixteen  in  number,  including  no  less  than  five  which  have  been 
added  to  the  list  since  the  publication  of  the  Kosmos  in  1845. 
The  discovery  of  one  of  these,  Neptune,  by  the  mere  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  recorded  perturbations  of  the  remotest  planet  pre¬ 
viously  known,  by  the  theory  of  gravitation,  as  delivered  by 
Newton,  and  matured  by  the  French  geometers,  will  ever  be 
regarded  as  the  most  glorious  intellectual  triumph  of  the  present 
age.  If  any  thing  could  enhance  its  claim  to  be  so  considered, 
it  is  the  assurance  given  us  of  the  exceedingly  firm  grasp  by 
which  theory  has  seized  on  this  most  complicated  subject ;  by 
the  fact  of  the  discovery  having  been  made  almost  simultaneously 
by  two  geometers  of  different  nations,  pursuing  different  courses 
of  investigation,  each  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  other’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  arriving  at  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the  same 
identical  place  of  the  yet  unseen  planet.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
marktdde  that  astronomy,  the  oldest,  and,  as  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered,  the  maturest  among  the  sciences,  is  jierhaps  at  this 
moment  the  most  rapidly  progressive  of  any,  such  is  the  novelty 
as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  facts  which  every  year  brings 
forth. 

M.  de  Humboldt  in  this  division  of  his  subject,  presents  us 
^vith  a  rapid,  but  an  extremely  striking  and  well-digested  view 
of  the  ‘collocations’  of  our  system;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  actual 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  its  masses  in  respect  of  their 
magnitudes,  densities,  and  distances  from  the  sun,  their  times  of 
rotation  on  their  axes,  and  the  extent  of  their  provision  with 
satellites.  We  have  never  met  with  a  better  expose  of  these 
particulars,  grouped  as  they'are  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  into  view  the  general  relations,  if  any, 
which  exist  between  them. 

‘  It  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  telescopic  planets,’  now  eight 
in  number,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  ‘with  their  more  excentric, 
intersecting,  and  greatly-inclined  orbits,  as  forming  a  middle  zone,  or 
group,  in  our  planetary  system ;  and  if  we  follow  out  this  view,  we 
shall  find  that  the  comparison  of  the  inner  group  of  planets,  compri¬ 
sing  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Eartli,  and  Mars,  with  the  outer  group, 
consisting  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,’  (and  Neptune),  ‘presents  several 
striking  contrasts.  The  planets  of  the  inner  group,  which  are  nearer 
the  sun,  are  of  more  moderate  size,  are  denser,  rotate  round  their  re¬ 
spective  axes  more  slowly,  in  nearly  equal  periods,  differing  little  from 
twenty-four  hours,  are  less  compressed  at  the  poles,  and,  with  one 
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exception,  without  satellites.  The  external  planets  ....  are  of 
much  greater  magnitude,  five  times  less  dense,  more  than  twice  as 
rapid  in  their  rotation  round  their  axes,  more  compressed  at  the  poles, 
and  richer  in  muons  in  the  proportion  of  seventeen  ’  (eighteen)  ‘  to 
one.’ 

So  soon  as  avc  descend  to  particulars,  liotVcver,  we  find  these 
general  relations  broken  in  upon  by  continual  exceptions.  The 
history  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune  has  afforded  a  signal  instance 
how  little  reliance  cotild  be  placed  on  a  laic  of  collocation,  which 
had  begun  to  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  relation  j)ervading 
the  whole  system.  Still,  as  such  laws,  partially  carried  out, 
they  possess  a  j>eculiar  interest,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
exsuitness  of  numerical  relation  which  holds  good  in  several 
instances,  and  which  leads  irresistibly  to  speculate  upon  causes, 
as  is  the  aasc  with  all  close  numerical  coincidences,  which 
nothing  can  persuade  us  to  believe  purely  accidental  when  they 
take  place  in  matters  of  fact.  W7i_y,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  do 
the  diurnal  rotations  of  Mercury,  the  Earth,  and  !Mars,  agree  to  a 
minute?  are  the  densities  of  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Uranus, 

(and  ?  Neptune)  exactly  alike,  and  just  one  fourth  of  the  Earth’s? 
Again,  among  the  satellites,  why  are  the  ))eriodic  times  of 
Saturn’s  third  and  fourth  satellites  resjKictlvely,  precisely  double 
those  of  the  first  and  second  ?  And  why  arc  the  rotations  of 
the  satellites,  generally,  on  their  axes  performed  in  precisely  the 
same  times  as  their  revolutions  about  their  respective  primaries? 
Of  this  last-mentioned  coincidence,  indeed,  a  mechanical  ex¬ 
planation  is  given  (Kosmos,  p.  155.  Trans.)  which  we  arc  aware 
rests  on  high  authority.  It  pre-supposes,  however  (which  our 
author  docs  not  appear  to  have  recollected),  an  original,  very 
near  adjustment  to  exact  coincidence ;  and  even  with  this  admis¬ 
sion  wc  remain  by  no  means  satisfied  of  its  validity.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  very  smallest  deviation  from  perfect  coincidence, 
originally  subsisting,  would  destroy  all  tendency  to  that  accu¬ 
mulation  of  matter  on  one  diameter  of  the  satellite,  and  conse¬ 
quent  jiermanent  elongation  of  its  figure,  which  the  further 
stcjjs  of  the  so-called  explanation  require. 

By  far  the  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  bodies  of  our 
system  are  the  comets.  Their  number  is  immense,'  their  variety 
of  aspect  infinite,  their  magnitude  astounding.  Apart  from  the 
magnificence  of  their  appearance,  and  the  interest  attaching  to 
their  cxcentric  orbits,  and  utter  contempt  of  the  ordinary  plane¬ 
tary  conventions  in  their  excursions  into  space,  they  have 
become  to  us  instruments  of  physical  inquiry ;  and  the  study  of 
their  motions  has  disclosed  to  us  features  in  the  constitution  of 
OJir  system  of  which  wc  should  otherwise  have  had  no  idea,  and 
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nfFordcd  opportunities,  which,  but  for  them,  had  been  altogether 
wanting  of  completing  our  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the 
planets  themselves.  Their  almost  spiritual  tenuity  enables  them 
to  feel  as  it  were,  and  to  manifest  by  a  sensible  retardation  the 
resistance  of  a  medium  ])ervading  the  planetary  spaces,  while  the 
direction  of  their  tails  always  turned  from  the  sun,  and  the 
enormous  velocity  with  which  these  singular  appendages  have 
appeared  on  some  occasions  to  be  projected  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  solar  gravity,  has  afforded  more  than  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  repulsive  as  well  as  attractive  forces  in 
our  system.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  singularities 
presented  by  these  bodies.  Some  have  had  two  tails,  one  (1744) 
six,  and  some  none  at  all,  though  otherwise  large  and  conspicuous. 
?.Iany  have  been  seen  in  bright  sunshine  and  at  noon-day,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  recent  magnificent  one  of  1843.  The 
tails  of  some  have  equalled,  and  even  surpassed  in  length,  the 
radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit ;  and  through  those  of  the  comets  of 
1819  and  1823  the  earth  itself  is  supposed  to  have  passed. 
The  famous  comet  of  Lexcll  passed  twice  (1767  and  1779) 
among  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  approached  the  earth  in 
1770  within  six  times  the  distance  of  the  moon.  Several  of 
them  return  in  known  j)eriods :  the  celebrated  comet  of  Halley 
in  76'871  years;  that  of  Encke  in  3*316  ;  that  of  Biela  in  6*599, 
and  that  of  Faye  in  7*29  years.  The  climax  to  the  bizarreries  of 
tliese  singular  bodies  was  afforded  in  1846  by  one  of  these  last- 
mentioned  comets  (that  of  Biela),  which  was  actually  seen  to 
separate  itself  into  two ;  wliich,  after  thus  parting  connexion, 
continued  amicably  journeying  along  side  by  side  without  further 
mutual  disturbance. 

The  fall  of  masses  of  stone,  of  iron,  and  of  ashes  and  other 
substances  from  the  heavens,  is  a  fact  now  so  thoroughly  well 
attested,  that  every  tloubt  as  to  its  reality  has  long  since  va¬ 
nished.  The  latter  ph(cnomenon  may  not  unreasonably  be 
attributed  to  volcanic  eruptions,  or  to  matter  swept  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  tempests  and  whirlwinds,  carried  to  a 
vast  height,  and  deposited  at  great  distances  from  its  origin ; 
and  such,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  many  well 
authenticated  instances.  We  have  before  us  a  portion  of  a  sheet 
of  200  square  feet,  of  a  substance  exactly  similar  to  cotton  felt, 
and  of  which  clothing  might  be  made,  which  fell  at  Carolath,  in 
Silesia,  in  1839.  On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  delicate  matted  and  bleached  conferva;  containing 
infusoria ;  and  was  therefore,  doubtless,  raised  from  its  natural 
site,  the  dried  bed  of  some  lake  or  marsh,  and  wafted  to  the 
place  of  its  fall  by  a  storm. 
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But  no  such  explanation  will  apply  to  the  astounding  phoe- 
nomenon  of  the  sudden  fall  of  blocks  of  stone  or  iron  of  several 
pounds,  nay  tons  in  weight. 

‘  A  presumptuous  scepticism,’  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  ‘  which 
rejects  facts  without  examination  of  their  truth,  is,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  injurious  than  an  unquestioning  credulity.  It  is  t!ie  ten¬ 
dency  of  both  to  impede  accurate  investigation.  Although  for  up¬ 
wards  of  2000  years  the  annals  of  different  nations  had  told  of  falls  of 
stones,  which,  in  many  instances,  had  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  testimony  of  irreproachable  witnesses  ;  although  the  Ba^tylia 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  meteor  worship  of  the  aneients,  and 
the  companions  of  Cortes  saw,  at  Cholula,  the  aerolite  which  had 
fallen  on  the  neighbouring  pyramid ;  although  caliphs  and  Mongolian 
princes  had  had  swords  forged  of  fresh-fallen  meteoric  iron  ;  and  even 
although  human  beings  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  stones  (viz.,  a 
friar  at  Crema  on  the  4th  of  September,  loll,  a  monk  at  Milan, 
1650,  and  two  Swedish  sailors  on  board  a  ship  in  1674)  ;  yet,  until 
the  time  of  Chladni,  who  had  already  earned  for  himself  imperishable 
renown  in  physics  by  the  discovery  of  his  figure-representations  of 
sound,  this  great  cosmical  pheenomenon  remained  almost  unheeded, 
and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  planetary  system  remained  un¬ 
known.* 

We  can  pardon  some  degree  of  scepticism,  on  a  subject  ap¬ 
parently  so  marvellous,  before  the  assemblage  of  recorded  fiicts 
had  brought  a  mass  of  independent  .and  agreeing  evidence  to 
bear  upon  the  general  mind,  nauseated  as  it  had  become  by  tales 
of  monkish  miracle  and  travellers’  wonders.  Chladni  wrote  in 
1794,  and  his  work  had  effectually  shaken  this  scepticism,  and 
excited  general  attention,  when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1803,  a 
shower  of  stones,  thousands  in  number,  and  several  of  them 
weighing  many  pounds,  was  hurled  over  a  district  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  square  miles  in  extent,  by  the  explosion  of 
a  globe  of  fire  in  raid-day  and  in  a  clear  sky,  vertically  over  the 
town  of  I’Aigle,  in  Normandy.  This  was  precisely  the  opimr- 
tunity  to  inquire  minutely  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
event,  and  to  place  them  on  official  record.  Accortlingly,  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  govern¬ 
ment  commissioned  M.  Biot  to  pn>cced  to  the  spot,  examine 
witnesses,  and  collect  every  particular.  His  report  on  this 
event,  which  forms  part  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute  for 
1806,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  reality.  Trees  were 
broken,  houses  struck,  the  ground  ploughed  up,  the  actual 
stones  picked  up  or  dug  out  in  vast  abundaYice.  Many  persons 
had  narrow  escajMJS,  and  one  was  slightly  wounded.  A  list  pub¬ 
lished  by  Chladni  (Ann.  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  1825,) 
enumerates  upwards  of  200  instances  of  similar  occurrences. 
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collected  from  the  auuals  of  all  nations,  China  included ;  amoi^ 
which  we  observe  no  less  than  sixteen  recorded  in  the  British 
Isles  subsequent  to  1620,  one  of  which  (May  18.  1680)  took 
place  in  London.  Subsequent  research  has  added  larfiely  to 
this  list,  and  new  occurrences  of  the  kind  are  continually  haj)- 
penlng.  iSIany  of  the  masses  which  have  so  fallen  have  been 
of  great  magnitude.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  some  of  the  blocks  of  iron  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin ; 
the  stone  which  fell  at  H^gospotamos  was  as  large  as  two  mill¬ 
stones;  and  that  which  fell  at  Narni,  A.  D.  921,  formed  a  rock 
projecting  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  A  mass  of 
this  magnitude,  so  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  materials  of 
the  surrounding  rocks,  and  in  a  locality  so  very  definite,  might 
surely  yet  be  found  by  persevering  search.  Facts  of  this  kind 
preclude  all  idea  of  their  being  formed  in  the  air  from  floating 
vapours,  while  their  difference  from  all  known  volcanic  products 
or  minex-als  excludes  their  reference  to  a  terrestrial  origin.  Vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  moon  were  for  a  time  resorted  to,  and  ^I.  de 
Humboldt  (note  69.)  is  at  some  pains  to  prove  this  opinion 
untenable.  We  believe  it  to  be  now  entertained  by  no  one. 
Their  planetary  nature  is  the  only  remaining  account  which  can 
be  given  of  their  origin ;  and  this  opinion  he  of  course  adopts, 
classing  them  with  the  other  admitted  members  of  our  system. 
The  phoenomena  of  their  explosion,  and  the  violent,  though 
transient  and  merely  superficial  heat  which  they  undergo  at  the 
moment  of  their  fall,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  militating 
against  such  an  origin.  But  we  perceive  nothing  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  incompatible  with  the  necessary  consequences  of 
such  a  rencontre.  Arriving  with  planetary  velocity  at  the  con¬ 
fines  of  our  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  many  thousand,  perhaps 
million  times  rarer  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  a  body 
would  carry  before  it  the  air  on  which  it  immediately  impinged, 
compressing  it  to  an  enormous  relative  extent  against  its  own 
surface,  before  the  absolute  compression  could  reach  such  a  point 
as  to  determine  its  lateral  escape.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Poisson  (Ann.  do  Chim.  xxiii.  341.)  that  the  latent  heat  of  a 
given  weight  of  air  is  greater,  the  lower  the  pressure  under 
which  it  exists.  A  given  quantity  (by  weight)  of  air,  therefore, 
at  those  elevations  contains  more  latent  heat  than  the  same 
quantity  at  the  earth’s  surface.  When  condensed,  therefore,  it 
will  give  out  more  heat  than  would  be  elicited  by  the  same 
extent  of  relative  condensation  from  air  of  ordinary  density, 
which  we  know  to  be  capable  of  producing  ignition,  even  imder 
very  moderate  degrees  of  sudden  compression.  A  source  of 
sudden  and  transient  heat  of  almost  any  conceivable  intensity, 
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is  thus  provided  in  immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  which  it  would  fuse  and  partly  vaporise,  while  the  sudden 
and  violent  expansion  of  the  parts  immediately  beneath  the  fused 
film  must  necessarily  cause  decrepitation  and  disruption  of 
fragments.  In  short,  there  is  no  part  of  the  phoenomenon  which 
this  explanation  docs  not  reach.  iVIcre  friction  against  the 
atmosphere,  as  suggested  by  Poisson,  seems  quite  insufficient  to 
produce  incandescence. 

That  a  resemblance  should  be  conceived  to  exist  l)ctwcen 
those  globes  of  fire  which  throw  down  stones  and  those  which 
only  gleam  and  arc  extinct,  or  which  terminate  with  a  hannless, 
though  often  very  terrific  explosion,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Yet  the  analogy  founded  on  mci'c  optical  resemblance  would 
hardly  suffice  to  prove  a  community  of  nature  or  origin.  Ac- 
conllngly,  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  connect  these 
formidable  visitors  with  the  innocuous  spectacle  afforded  by 
shooting  stars  or  train-accompanied  meteors,  till  1833,  when  a 
brilliant  display  of  the  November  meteors,  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  that  month,  repeated  on  the  same  days  of  the  following  year, 
brought  to  recollection  a  similar  display  w’ltnessed  by  M.  dc 
Humboldt  in  1799,  in  America.  On  comparison  of  dates,  it 
was  perceived,  with  astonishment,  that  they  precisely  coincided. 
The  extraordinary  fact  has  since  been  established  by  observa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  assemblage  of  ancient  and  modern  records,  that 
meteoric  showers  occur  periodically  on  certain  given  days  of  the 
year,  though  not  of  every  year,  and  esi)ecially  on  the  12th — 14th 
November,  and  the  9th — 11th  of  August;  the  latter  epoch 
being  the  most  uniform  in  respect  of  the  intensity  of  the  phoeno¬ 
menon.  Another  fact,  not  less  striking,  lias  emerged  in  res|)ect 
of  the  directions  affected  by  the  meteors  in  their  flight.  They 
diverge,  apparently,  from  fixed  points  in  the  heavens,  whose 
longitudes  are  90°  in  advance  of  the  actual  places  of  the  earth  in 
the  ccli[)tic  at  the  cjxichs  in  question.  Such  apjwent  diver¬ 
gence,  by  the  rules  of  |)erspective,  is  the  criterion  of  a  real  paral¬ 
lelism  ;  and  we  arc  thus  carried  onwards  to  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  cosmical  origin  and  common  direction  of  motion, 
in  groups  or  flights  of  these  bodies,  which  the  earth  encounters 
in  its  annual  path,  and  which  are  presumed  to  form  rings  or 
planes  more  or  less  interrupted  about  the  sun,  revolving  accord¬ 
ing  to  planetary  laws.  AVe  agree  with  !M.  de  Humboldt  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  general  conclusion  as  perfectly  well  established,  and 
as  justifying  his  admission  of  them  into  the  rights  of  recognised 
membership  of  the  planetary  system. 

The  zodiacal  light  is  another  of  those  luminous  phoenomena  to 
which  a  cosmical  origin  has  always  been  ascribed ;  — 
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‘  The  earliest  distinct  description  ’  of  it  *  is  contained  in  Cliildrey’s 
Britannia  Baconica  (1661).  Its  first  observation  may  have  been  two 
or  three  years  earlier.  Dominic  Cassini  has,  however,  incontestably 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  (in  1683)  to  investigate  its  relations 
in  space.  ...  It  may  be  conjectured  Avith  much  probability  tiiat  the 
remarkable  light,  rising  pyramidically  from  the  earth,  which,  in  1509, 
was  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  sky  for  forty  niglits  in  succession 
from  the  high  table  land  of  Mexico  (and  which  I  find  mentioned  in 
an  ancient  Aztec  manuscript  in  the  Codex  Tellerio-Remensis,  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,)  was  the  zodiacal  light.’  (Transl.  p.  189.) 

This  light,  as  AI.  de  Humboldt  justly  reasons,  cannot  be  the 
solar  atmosphere  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Avords.  But  we 
cannot  so  readily  admit  the  conclusion  he  draAvs,  that  it  is  an 
extremely  oblate  rinff  of  lucid  vapours  revolving  in  space  be- 
tAveen  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars.  An  extent  much  beyond 
the  earth’s  orbit,  at  all  events,  seems  incompatible  Avith  its 
pointed  or  pyramidal  form  and  termination  at  a  certain  apparent 
distance  from  the  sun,  instead  of  being  continued  all  around  the 
heavens.  Nor  can  Ave  perceive  any  good  reason  for  ascribing  to 
it  an  annular  form,  av holly  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  Venus.  The 
passage  which  he  cites  from  Cassini  (note  96.)  in  support  of  this 
opinion  appears  to  us  by  no  means  susceptible  of  this  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  nor  are  Ave  aware  of  any  observations  Avhich  necessitate 
such  a  conclusion,  contrary  as  it  is  to  the  opinion  generally 
received  on  the  subject. 

Descend  Ave  noAv  to  our  own  globe,  ‘  from  the  region  of  celes- 
‘  tial  forms  to  the  more  restricted  sphere  of  terrestrial  foi’ces ; 

*  from  the  children  of  Uranus  to  those  of  Gea;  ’  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  matter  obedient  to  comparatively  feAV  and  simple 
impulses  and  laAVs,  offering  no  indications  of  qualitative  diversity 
— to  m.atter  under  the  influence  of  molecular  forces  of  excessive 
complication,  and  laws  very  imperfectly  understood,  exhibiting 
fundamental  diversities  of  quality,  affording  endless  scope  to 
agencies  Avhich  scarcely  appear  to  resolve  themselves  into  the 
simple  conception  of  mechanical  effort,  and  Avhose  active  prin¬ 
ciples,  electricity  and  heat,  present  themselves  to  us  under 
;ispccts  noAV  reminding  us  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  matter  by 
their  quantitative  relations  to  tangible  bodies,  and  noAV  eluding 
our  gnisp  by  a  subtilty  \vhieh  seems  to  transcend  our  notions  of 
corporeal  existence.  Here,  too,  avc  become  conversant  Avltli 
organic  life  in  all  its  infinite  diA'ersities  and  stages  of  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  in  all  its  adaptations  to  external  conditions ;  as  a  some¬ 
thing  siqxjrposcd  upon  and  subsequent  to  matter.  Here,  too, 
Ave  encounter  voluntary  motion  as  something  again  superposed 
upon  mere  organic  development;  and  here,  too,  the  life  of 
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instinct  and  the  life  of  thought,  rising  higher  and  higher  by 
successive  but  gradual  steps,  till  at  length  one  vast  bound  lands 
us  in  HUMANITY,  with  all  its  hopes  and  visions  of  something 
yet  beyond.  Such  is  the  field  we  have  now  to  enter  upon  — 

‘  The  wide,  th’  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us ;  ’ 

but  its  richness,  no  less  than  its  extent,  forbids  our  lingering  on 
its  outskirts  in  idle  contemplation  of  its  glories. 

The  path  followed  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  threading  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  this  vast  mass  of  knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  which  could  have  been  adopted  to  jireserve  a  continuity 
of  course,  and  to  bring  the  phoenomena  to  bear  on  each  other 
with  due  regard  to  causal  sequence. 

He  first,  under  the  general  head  of  ‘  Terrestrial  Phoenomena,’ 
gives  us  an  outline  of  those  broad  features  which  have  relation 
to  the  mass  of  the  earth  as  a  whole ;  and  in  which  the  acting 
forces  and  powers  are  considered  in  their  mean  or  average  in¬ 
tensity,  or  as  acting  on  the  largest  scale,  unaffected  by  local 
causes.  The  features  which  admit  of  being  so  presented,  are 
those  which  refer  to  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth,  its 
mean  density  and  temperature ;  and  the  evidences,  such  as  we 
|)OS8css  them,  of  an  increase  in  both  these  respects,  in  descend¬ 
ing  from  its  surface  to  its  centre.  Terrestrial  magnetism  too, 
and  the  disturbances,  whatever  be  their  origin,  which  the  mag¬ 
netic  power  of  the  earth  undergoes  upon  the  great  scale,  during 
‘  magnetic  storms  ’  and  auroral  displays,  as  well  as  those  secular 
variations  which  modify  all  its  local  manifestations,  according 
to  laws  yet  unknown,  but  whose  influence  extends  to  the  whole 
globe,  find  a  natural  place  in  this  division  of  the  entire  subject. 

Under  the  general  notion  of  the  ‘  reaction  of  the  interior  of 
*  the  earth  on  its  exterior,’  which  affords,  jis  it  were,  the  canvas 
on  which  to  depict  the  phoenomena  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
hot  springs,  &c.,  we  recognise  the  impress  of  that  theory  of 
geological  dynamics  which  represents  the  external  solid  crust  of 
the  glolx;  as  in  a  continual  though  exceedingly  slow  process  of 
contraction,  by  refrigeration,  on  its  internal  liquid  contents,  by 
which  it  becomes  placed  in  a  state  of  strain,  which  from  time  to 
time,  and  according  to  local  circumstances  affording  facilities  for 
disruption,  relieves  itself  by  fracture  and  by  the  ejection  of  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  matter.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the 
conception  implied  in  the  word  reaction,  which  presupposes 
action.  The  want  of  an  original  primum  mobile  competent  to 
the  production  of  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  as  general, 
and  not  as  local  phoenomena,  is  imperatively  felt  in  geology. 

As  consequences  of  this  reaction,  appearing  indifferently  on 
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every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  we  have  the  ejection  of  erupted 
or  ‘  endogenous^  and  the  production  of  mctamorphic  rocks, 
together  with  upheavings  and  subsidences  of  portions  of  the 
eartli’s  crust  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  modify  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  over  the  surface 
of  our  planet.  Simultaneous  with  these  changes,  but  referring 
themselves  to  a  totally  diiferent  order  of  causes  the  seat  of 
which  is  wholly  exterior  to  our  globe,  and  which  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  the  ultimate  causes — 
the  prima  mobilia — of  all  those  oceanic  and  atmospheric  move¬ 
ments  to  which  continents  owe  their  destruction  and  reproduc¬ 
tion,  we  have  the  continual  formation  of  new  strata  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean ;  their  gradual  condensation  by  increase  of 
pressure  as  more  and  more  of  their  materials  become  accumu¬ 
lated  ;  and  their  ultimate  consolidation  by  the  invasion  of  heat 
from  l)eneath,  in  virtue  of  those  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  movement  of  heat  from  point  to  point  of  bodies,  the  surface 
of  which  is  maintained  at  a  temjMjrature,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
may  be  regarded  as  invariable.  From  the  combination  of  the 
two  orders  of  events  arising  from  the  continued  action  of  these 
two  elasses  of  causes,  each  proceeding  in  perfect  original  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  other,  but  each  in  its  progress  continually 
modifying  the  conditions  under  which  the  other  acts ;  and  so 
producing  a  compound  cycle,  or  rather  interminable  series,  of 
excessive  intricacy ;  depend  all  geological  phoenomena,  properly 
so  called.  Meanwhile,  on  this  interwoven  tissue,  as  if  not  yet 
sufficiently  complex,  is  superposed  another  cycle  of  causation 
in  the  electro-magnetic  relations  of  the  globe,  which,  though 
uninfluential  as  respects  the  movement  of  masses,  is  no  doubt 
powerfully  so  in  the  mlneralogical  arrangement  of  their  particles, 
in  the  production  of  planes  of  false  cleavage  in  the  strata,  and 
In  the  hlling  up,  by  metalliferous  and  other  mineral  veins,  of  the 
fissures  which  intersect  them.  To  this  class  of  mlneralogical 
causes  (on  whose  action  the  researches  of  Becquerel,  Fox,  and 
Hunt  have  thrown  some  light,  but  which  stands  in  need  of 
much  more  extensive  and  assiduous  inquiry),  we  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  no  allusion  made  in  the  work  before  us. 

Among  the  materials  of  subverted  and  reconstructed  con¬ 
tinents,  occur  the  buried  remains  of  their  former  inhabitants. 
Palajontology,  therefore,  and  the  evidence  it  affords,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  circumstances  attending  the  materials  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  strata,  leads  us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  surface  of  our  globe  in  former  epochs,  in  relation  to  its 
habitability  by  various  orders  of  organic  beings,  and  more 
especially  to  its  distribution  into  sea  and  land. 
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‘  We  here  indicate  a  connecting  link  between  the  history  of  tl»e 
revolutions  our  globe  has  undergone,  and  the  description  of  its  present 
surface, — betweeu  geology  and  physical  geography  —  which  are  thus 
combiued  in  the  general  consideration  of  the  form  and  extent  of  con¬ 
tinents.  The  boundaries  which  separate  the  dry  land  from  the  liquid 
element,  and  the  relative  areas  of  each,  liave  varied  greatly  during  the 
long  scries  of  geological  epochs  :  they  have  been  very  different,  for 
example,  when  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  were  deposited  hori¬ 
zontally  upon  the  inclined  strata  of  the  mountain  limestone  and  the 
old  red  sandstone ;  when  the  lias  and  the  oolite  were  deposited  on  the 
keuper  and  the  muschelkalk;  and  when  the  chalk  was  precipitated  on 

the  slopes  of  the  green  sand  and  the  oolitie  limestone . Maps 

have  been  drawn  representing  the  state  of  the  globe  in  respect  of  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  at  these  periods.  They  rest  on  a  more 
sure  basis  than  the  maps  of  the  wanderings  of  lo,  or  even  than  those 
of  Ulysses,  which  at  best  represent  but  legendary  tales,  whilst  the  geo¬ 
logical  maps  are  the  graphic  representations  of  positive  phocnomena.’ 

We  find  ourselves  thus  introduced  to  the  domain  of  physical 
geography,  or  the  description  of  the  actual  state  of  the  earth’s 
surface  in  its  three  great  divisions, — those  of  land,  sea,  and  air, 
— as  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  organic  beings,  and  as  exhi¬ 
biting  the  play  of  all  those  complex  agencies  on  Avhich  depend 
the  distribution  of  temperature  and  moisture,  aerial  and  oceanio 
currents,  and  those  conditions  which,  under  the  general  title  of 
climate,  determine  the  abundance  and  limits  of  vegetable  and 
animal  forms.  A  general  view  of  organic  life  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  plants  and  animals,  Infinitely  less  copious  in  detail  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  the  exceeding  richness  of  M.  de 
Humboldt’s  information  on  this  subject,  and  a  short  chapter  on 
!Man  close  the  text ;  which  is  followed  by  a  series  of  notes,  in¬ 
dicating  the  authorities  from  which  the  statements  throughout 
are  derived,  and  full  of  a  vast  mass  of  other  information,  so 
interesting,  so  recondite,  so  various,  as  to  leave  us  lost  in  ad¬ 
miration,  both  of  the  reading  wliich  could  amass,  and  the  dis¬ 
crimination  which  could  select  it. 

The  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth  constitute  a  branch  of 
inquiry  on  which,  perhaps,  more  pains,  labour,  and  refinement 
have  been  lavished  than  on  any  other  subject  of  human  research. 
‘  The  history  of  science,’  says  IM.  de  Humboldt,  ‘  presents  no 
‘  problem  in  which  the  object  obtained,  the  knowledge  of  the 
‘  mean  compression  of  the  earth,  and  the  certainty  that  its  figure 
‘  is  not  a  regular  one,  is  so  far  surpassed  in  imjx>rtance  by  the 
‘  incidental  gain  which,  in  the  course  of  its  long  and  arduous 
‘  pursuit,  has  accrued  in  the  general  cultivation  and  advancement 
‘  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  knoAvledge.’  In  fact,  however, 
the  benefit  conferred  has  not  been  confined  to  these.  The  con- 
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tinual  heaping  on  of  refinement  upon  refinement,  in  respect  both 
of  instruments  and  methods,  has  been  far  from  a  mere  barren  and 
ostentatious  accumulation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  overflowed  on 
all  sides,  and  fertilised  every  other  field  of  physleal  research,  by  the 
example  it  has  set,  and  the  neeessity  it  has  imposed  of  exactness 
of  numerical  detennination,  mathematical  precision  of  statement, 
and  rigorous  aeeount  taken  of  every  influential  circumstance; 
as  well  as  by  the  numerous  physical  elements  whose  exact  mea¬ 
sures  and  laws  it  lias  ineidentally  required  to  be  known  as  data. 
By  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  these,  the  aspeet  of 
all  science  has  been  changed,  and  the  apparently  disproportionate 
application  of  talent  and  cost  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  repaid  with  interest.  The  fixation  of  national 
standards  of  weight  and  measure,  which  has  become  indissolubly 
interwoven  with  it,  has  ever  marked,  and  will  ever  continue  to 
mark,  the  highest  point  to  which  human  skill  and  refinement  in 
the  application  of  science  to  practical  objects  are  capable  of 
attaining. 

In  stating  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  M.  de  Humboldt  fol¬ 
lows  the  determination  of  Bessel  in  1841.  A  better  authority 
he  could  not  have  selected,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  (since 
he  has  omitted  to  do  so)  the  precise  coincidence  of  this  deter¬ 
mination  with  that  of  Mr.  Airy  in  1831,  from  the  assemblage  of 
all  the  geodesical  measurements  then  procured,  —  a  coincidence 
amounting  in  fact  to  identity,  the  difference  between  the  two 
statements  of  the  earth’s  equatorial  diameter  being  but  234  feet, 
between  those  of  the  polar  only  296,  and  of  the  compression  38. 
Neither  can  we  omit  to  mention  here  the  only  considerable  ac¬ 
cession  to  our  knowledge  on  this  head  since  the  publication  of 
‘  The  Kosmos,’  viz.  the  rectification  of  Lacaille’s  erroneous  arc 
at  the  Cape,  by  the  admirable  and  indefatigable  Maclear  (per¬ 
formed  at  the  hazard  and  almost  at  the  saerifice  of  his  life),  which 
has  removed  for  ever  one  of  the  great  stumbling-bloeks  in  the 
way  of  general  and  exaet  conelusions  on  this  subject. 

The  cHipticity  of  the  earth,  as  Playfair  has  shown,  can  by 
no  means  be  taken  as  affording  even  the  slightest  evidence 
of  the  entire  primitive  fluidity  of  its  whole  mass.  Even  when 
that  of  the  internal  strata  is  taken  into  the  account,  if  there  be 
any  degree  of  mobility,  from  whatever  cause  arising  short  of 
entire  and  simultaneous  fluidity,  among  its  materials,  this  would 
ultimately  conform  its  internal  arrangement,  as  the  sea  does  its 
external  form,  to  the  elliptic  model.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  strong  presumption,  however,  that  such  fluidity  does  prevail 
at  a  certain  depth  :  ‘  Tolerably  accordant  experience  has  shown 
‘  that  in  Artesian  wells  the  average  increase  of  temperature  in 
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*  the  strata  passed  through,  is  1°  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer 
‘  for  92  Parisian  feet  of  vertical  depth  (54*5  English  feet  for  1“ 

‘  Falir.).  ...  If  we  suppose  this  increase  to  continue  in  an 
‘  arithmetical  ratio,  a  stratum  of  granite  would  be  in  a  state  of 
‘  fusion  at  a  depth  of  nearly  21  geographical  miles.’  The  phoo- 
nomcna  of  hot  springs  in  countries  where  volcanic  eruptions 
have  long  since  ceased ;  *  direct  observation  of  the  temperature 
‘  of  rocks  in  mines ;  and,  above  all,  the  volcanic  activity  of  the 
‘  earth,  ejecting  molten  masses  from  opened  clefts  or  hssures, 

‘  bear  unquestionable  evidence  of  this  increase  for  very  consider- 

*  able  dejiths  in  the  upper  terrestrial  strata.’  Still  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  nothing  with  certainty  resjxjcting  the  depth  at  which  the 
materials  of  our  rocks  exist,  ‘  cither  in  a  softened  and  still  tena- 
‘  clous  state,  or  in  complete  fusion ;  respecting  cavities  filled 
‘  with  clastic  vapours ;  the  condition  of  fluids  heated  under  enor- 
‘  mous  pressure  ;  or  the  law  of  the  increase  of  density  from  the 
‘  surface  to  the  centre.’  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  the 
density  does  so  increase,  since  the  wonderfully  agreeing  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  Cavendish,  Reich,  and  Rally  (for  such  they 
ought  assuredly  to  be  considered,  the  difference  between  Bally 
and  Reich  amounting  to  no  more  than  one  twenty-eighth  part) 
abundantly  demonstrate  a  mean  density  for  the  whole  mass  of 
five  and  a  half,  which  is  double  that  of  basalt,  and  more  than 
double  that  of  granite ;  substances  which  undoubtedly  emanate 
from  very  great  depths  beneath  the  surface. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  globe  is  supposed  to  have  at¬ 
tained  so  nearly  an  invariable  state,  that  since  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
parchus,  and  in  an  interval  of  2000  years,  it  has  not  diminished 
by  one  three-hundredth  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 
This  conclusion  rests  on  the  records  of  ancient  eclipses,  which 
having  taken  place  in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
implies  the  invariability  of  our  unit  of  time  or  of  the  length  of 
the  day,  during  the  interval.  Hence  Laplace  has  concluded, 
and  the  conclusion  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the  length 
of  the  day,  or  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  has 
not  diminished  by  one  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  Hence  also 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  its  mean  i-adius  has  not 
diminished  by  a  single  yard  in  that  interval.  So  far  we  are  on 
sure  ground :  and  if  we  consent  to  disregard  as  merely  super¬ 
ficial,  the  transfer  of  matter  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  by 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  abrasion,  and  the  counteracting  effect 
of  volcanic  ejections, — if,  moreover,  we  set  as  in  a  balance  one 
against  the  other,  the  upheavings  of  mountain  chains,  such  as 
our  own  times  have  witnessed  in  the  Andes,  and  the  subsidences 
of  extensive  districts,  such  as  are  going  on  in  Scandinavia,  the 
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conclusion,  as  relates  to  temperature,  must  be  admitted  as  valid, 
however  it  may  be  supposed  to  militate  against  the  refrigeratory 
theory  above  alludetl  to. 

The  mean  temperature  at  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
maintained,  if  we  consider  the  average  of  the  whole  globe, 
depends  solely  on  external  causes,  the  only  one  of  which,  worth 
considering  as  really  influential,  is  the  sun’s  radiation.  Of  the 
constancy  or  variability  of  this  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
century  to  century,  we  know  nothing,  though  from  the  analogy 
of  |)eriodical  or  changeable  stars  we  may  surmise  anything. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  ignorance,  on  a  point  of 
such  immense  importance,  is  to  continue.  It  is  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  ocean,  continually  and  carefully  observed  in  those 
parts  of  its  surface  where  its  changes  are  least  (in  the  equatorial 
region,  from  10°  X.  to  10°  !S.),  that  we  must  look,  with  the 
greatest  probability  of  ultimate  success,  for  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  but  interesting  problem.  In  these  regions,  the  observations 
and  researches  of  M.  de  Humboldt  himself  have  established  the 
fact  of  ‘  a  wonderful  uniformity  and  constancy  of  temperature 
‘  over  spaces  of  many  thousand  square  miles.’  It  is  here,  there¬ 
fore,  that  observations  directed  to  this  object  can  be  made  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  least  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
casual  and  temporary  disturbance.  We  know  of  no  class  of 
observations  deserving  more  the  attention  of  voyagers :  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  recent  results  of  Mr.  Caldecott  respecting  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  considerable  depths  in  India,  have 
brought  into  evidence  enormous  differences,  amounting  to  6° 
l)etween  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  earth  and  air  at  the  same 
spot.  Such  might  indeed  have  been  exjiected  on  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  the  different  agencies  of  wind  and  rain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  solar  and  nocturnal  radiation  on  the  other,  in 
determining  the  respective  averages,  but  they  stand  in  striking 
contradiction  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  necessary 
equality  between  the  two  means  in  question.  It  ought  to  be 
temarked,  that  !M.  de  Humboldt,  when  stating  this  opinion, 
(p.  165.  Tr.)  and  the  practical  application  of  it  recommended  by 
Boussingault,  expresses  himself  with  hesitation,  if  not  with  doubt 
on  its  subject. 

The  power  of  magnetism,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  Extracted  from  the  annals  of  See-ma-thsian,  a 
Chinese  historian  cotemporary  with  the  destruction  of  the  Bac- 
trian  empire  by  Mithridates  I.,  we  find  the  following  extraordinary 
relation.  “The  emperor  Tching-wang  (1110  years  before  our 
‘  era)  presented  to  the  ambassadors  of  Tong-king  and  Cochin 
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‘  Cbina,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  way  back  to  their  own 
‘  country,  five  majjnetic  cars,  which  j)ointed  out  the  south  by 
‘  means  of  the  moving  arm  of  a  little  figure  covered  with  a  vest 
‘  of  feathers.’  To  each  of  these  cars,  too,  a  hodometer,  marking 
the  distances  traversed  by  strokes  on  a  bell,  was  attached,  so  as 
to  establish  a  complete  dead  reckoning.  (Humboldt,  Asie 
Ccntralc,  xli. ;  Kosmos,  171.)  ISuch  inventions,  we  cannot 
but  observe,  arc  not  the  creation  of  a  few  years,  or  a  few  gene¬ 
rations.  They  presuppose  long  centuries  of  previous  civilisation, 
and  that  too  ‘  at  an  ej)och  cotemporary  with  Codrus  and  the 
‘  return  of  the  Heraclides  to  the  Peleponnesus’ — the  obscure  dawn 
of  European  history  !  Even  the  declination  of  the  needle,  or  its 
deviation  from  the  true  meridian,  was  known  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  people  at  the  epoch  in  question. 

Two  views  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may  be  taken.  The  one 
is  that  which  makes  the  earth  itself,  or  a  large  portion  of  the 
substance  of  it,  intrinsically  magnetic  in  that  sense  in  which  a 
loadstone  is  so.  This  view  (which  is  at  all  events  genenil,  and 
but  for  the  secular  variations  of  the  magnetic  curves,  would  be 
even  now  j)erhaps  the  best  which  could  be  taken,)  is  vindicated 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  to  our  admirable  country-man  Gilbert, 
whose  ideas  were,  in  all  physical  m.-ittcrs,  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  (note  142.).  It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  variations  which 
led  Halley  to  the  formation  of  his  wild  as  well  as  inadequate 
theory  of  an  internal  globe  revolving  within  the  external  shell 
of  the  earth.  It  the  mass  of  the  globe  be  magnetic  in  the  sense 
of  the  loadstone,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  local  dis¬ 
tribution  of  magnetic  power  on  its  surface  should  be  otherwise 
than  permanent.  That  it  is  not  so — that  the  magnetic  curves, 
one  and  all,  are  in  a  continual  state  of  slow  but  regular  change, 
sioecping  round  upon  the  two  hemispheres  in  contrary  directions 
(by  which  very  act  their  forms  are  undergoing  continual  modi¬ 
fication),  we  cannot  help  receiving  as  an  indication  that  the  seat 
of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  if  not  entirely  atmospheric,  is  at  least 
so  far  superficial  as  to  be  subject  to  a  large  amount  of  external 
influence :  seeing  that  they  bear  relation  neither  to  any  fixed 
lines  in  the  globe  itself  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  any  determinate 
directions  in  external  space  on  the  other.  The  explanation  of 
these  secular  variations  is  perhaps  the  obscurest  problem  which 
the  ‘  Physiiiue  du  Globe’  has  yet  offered  for  solution;  and  its 
solution,  when  known,  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it  the  explanation 
of  every  other  part  of  the  phoenomena. 

^Meanwhile  it  is  certain  tliat  the  phoenomena  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  its  direction  at  each  ]>oint  of  the  surface,  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  imitated  on  an  artificial  globe,  by  passing  round 
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it  at  the  surface  a  due  system  of  electro-magnetic  currents. 
This  was  actually  done  by  the  late  Professor  Barlow.  To  a 
slowly  and  secularly  variable  system  of  electric  currents,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  atmospheric  or  terrestrial,  all  probability  refers  us 
as  the  cause  of  the  earth’s  magnetism.  And  here  we  are  brought 
to  a  stand,  not  only  by  the  very  imperfect  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  respect  of  atmospheric  electricity,  of  all  the  branches 
of  meteorology  the  least  advanced ;  but  also  by  our  ignorance  of 
the  actual  forms  of  the  magnetic  curves  over  many  and  extensive 
regions  of  the  earth,  to  say  nothing  of  their  secular  changes. 
This  blank  area,  however,  is  happily  diminishing  rapidly  under 
the  pressure  of  surveys  set  on  foot  in  pursuance  of  that  noble 
plan  of  co-operative  magnetic  research  which,  (thanks  in  the 
first  instance  to  M.  dc  Humboldt’s  powerful  recommendation,) 
has  been  adopted  and  acted  on  by  our  owm  and  other  Govern¬ 
ments  upon  a  scale  and  with  a  sequence  and  energy  to  which  no 
age  has  furnished  a  parallel.  Within  the  interval,  short  of  ten 
years,  since  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  whole  area  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  has  been  added  to  the  domain  of  exact  magnetic 
knowledge  by  the  expedition  under  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  and 
by  the  subsequent  survey  of  Lieutenants  ^loore  and  Clerk. 
British  North  America  has  become  in  like  manner  known  ground 
by  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Lefroy,  to  which  has  been,  or  is  in 
the  course  of  being,  added,  that  of  the  United  States  by  Locke, 
Loomis,  Bache,  and  other  able  and  indefatigable  observers. 
The  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  speedily,  we  trust, 
to  return  crowned  with  merited  success,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  survey  of  Hudson  Bay,  accomplished  in  the  course  of 
last  summer  by  Lieutenant  Moore,  will  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  northern  coast,  and  give  to  the  continent  of  North 
America  its  due  significance  on  the  magnetic  chart  of  the  globe. 
Nor  are  these  the  whole,  or  any  thing  like  the  whole,  of  the 
acquisitions  recently  made  and  still  making  in  this  direction, 
which,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  further  to  dilate 
on,  or  to  give  their  merited  tribute  of  applause  to  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  exertions  of  the  able  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  in 
deducing  from  the  vast  mass  of  observations  thus  continually 
pouring  in,  the  true  forms  of  the  magnetic  curves,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  isodynamic  lines  and  ovals  which,  although  the 
last  to  be  received  into  the  list  of  magnetic  elements,  have 
proved  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  any.  The  service 
thus  rendered  to  magnetic  science,  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to 
overappreciate. 

Wliatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  greater  and  more  regular 
magnetic  system  of  our  globe,  there  can  hardly  remain  a  doubt 
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as  to  the  reference  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  periodic  fluctuations 
of  the  magnetic  elements  to  electric  currents  in  the  earth  or 
atmosphere  caused  by  solar  excitement.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
hesitation  in  referring  to  sudden  and  violent  disturbances  of 
electrical  equilibrium,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  those  mys¬ 
terious  phoenomena  to  which  M.  de  Humboldt  (the  first  to  ob¬ 
serve,  or  at  least  strongly  to  draw  attention  to  them,)  has  given 
the  expressive  name  of  magnetic  storms,  and  in  which  the 
needle  is  agitated  simultaneously  over  vast  regions,  whole  con¬ 
tinents,  nay,  even  in  some  cases,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  on  record  is  that  of  the 
24th  and  25th  of  September,  1841,  which  was  observed  at 
Toronto,  in  Canada,  at  Prague,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoimj, 
at  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  at  iMacao.  And  here  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  of  date  between 
this  and  a  great  and  extraordinary  disturbance,  which  has  quite 
recently  been  observed  at  Toronto,  and  of  which  the  account  by 
•Lieutenant  Lefroy  is  before  us.  The  range  of  the  needle,  in 
respect  of  horizontal  direction,  on  this  occasion  exceeded  4“, 
and  the  fluctuation  in  respect  of  horizontal  intensity  sur|iassed 
a  twentieth  part  of  its  total  amount.  Now  this  disturbance 
(which  wsis  observed  at  Greenwich,  though  to  not  quite  so  great 
an  extent)  also  took  place  on  the  24th  of  September !  A  co¬ 
incidence  of  this  kind,  should  it  be  repeated,  like  that  of  the 
meteoric  showers,  would  lead  us  irresistibly,  and  as  an  instantia 
lucifera,  to  look  outwards,  into  the  planetary  spaces,  for  the 
cause  of  these  singular  phoenomena. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  Irregular  magnetic  disturb¬ 
ances,  and  characterised  by  M.  de  Humboldt  as  the  final  dis¬ 
charge  which  restores  the  magneto-electric  equilibrium,  wrought 
to  a  climax  of  tension  during  their  continuance,  is  the  aurora 
or  polar  light.  Of  one  variety  of  this  superb  phoenomenon,  that 
which  consists  in  luminous  beams  and  dancing  streamers,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  corona  round  the  place  of  the  elevated  magnetic 
pole,  he  gives  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  description. 
The  other,  rarer,  and  less  vivid  in  its  phases,  but  perhaps  in 
some  respects  even  more  interesting;  that  which  consists  in 
quiet  luminous  masses,  either  insulated  or  forming  more  or  less 
regular  arches  transverse  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  drifting 
constantly  with  a  slow  and  steady  movement  southward,  he  passes 
in  silence.  In  both  we  recognise,  by  many  indications,  the 
presence  of  matter  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
rendered  luminous  by  the  passage  of  electricity,  but  differing  in 
the  two  cases  in  the  mode  of  its  arrangement,  and  perhaps,  too, 
in  elevation;  the  arrangement  in  the  former  being  in  lines 
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parallel  to  the  dipping  needle ;  in  the  other  sometimes  in  amor¬ 
phous  masses,  at  others  with  a  strong  tendency  to  a  transverse 
position.  Is  it  possible  that  the  distinction  between  the  magnetic 
and  diamagnetic  forms  of  matter,  brought  to  light  by  Faraday’s 
late  researches,  may  play  a  part  in  these  arrangements  ? 

The  height  of  the  auroral  phocnomena  has  been  a  subject  of 
very  varying  estimation,  and  if  we  allow  that,  as  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  expresses  it,  ‘  every  observer  sees  his  own  aurora  as  cer- 
‘  tainly  as  he  sees  his  own  rainbow,’  it  must  be  evident  that  no 
parallactic  mode  of  determining  its  height  is  practicable.  This, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  species 
of  aurora,  where,  from  the  number  and  rapid  coruscations  of  the 
streamers,  no  one  can  be  individualized  and  definitely  fixed. 
The  luminous  masses  and  transverse  arcs  of  the  other  variety 
have  assuredly  an  optical  reality  —  are  olyects,  and  capable  of 
being  seen  in  their  true  geometrical  places  by  any  number  of 
sjKictators  at  once.  It  is  impossible,  in  short,  that  a  body  of 
light,  steady  enough  to  be  definitely  referred  by  one  observer  to 
one  given  direction  in  space,  and  by  another  to  another  at  the 
same  instant,  should  not  have  an  objective  locality.  The  arcs 
of  October  17.  1819,  and  March  29.  1826,  whose  heights, 
as  calculated  by  Dalton  from  very  positive  data,  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  equal  (100 — 110  miles),  were  certainly  in  this  pre¬ 
dicament  ;  nor  do  we  consider  his  conclusions  as  at  all  shaken 
by  the  objections  advanced  against  them  by  Dr.  Farquharson. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  dc  Humboldt  appears  disposed  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  auroral  streamers  having  been  seen  below  the 
clouds ;  but  on  this  head  the  observations  of  the  last-named  ex¬ 
cellent  observer  on  the  aurora  of  February  24.  1842,  are  so 
positive  and  circumstantial,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
crackling  or  hissing  sound,  reported  to  accompany  their  displays 
in  high  latitudes,  he  considers  as  altogether  apocryphal.  It  is 
not  among  the  least  puzzling  features  of  auroral  pheenomena, 
that  although  so  intensely  mayneto-electric  as  actually  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  free  transmission  of  messages  along  the  electric 
telegraph,  experiments  made  during  their  continuance  with  very 
sensitive  electrometers  have  hitherto  given  only  negative  results, 
since,  during  the  finest  auroras,  no  change  in  the  electric  tension 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  detected.  (Kosmos,  186.,  Tr.) 

On  the  subject  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  those  great 
manifestations  of  internal  telluric  activity,  there  is  probably  no 
geologist  now  living  who  can  speak  so  largely  from  personal 
knowledge  as  ^I.  dc  Humboldt  —  who  has  had  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  their  phocnomena  in  that  region  of  the  globe 
where  they  are  habitually  developed  on  the  grandest  and  most 
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terrific  scale,  as  an  eye-witness,  or  by  dilijjent  and  immediate 
inquiry  on  spots  the  recent  scenes  of  some  of  the  fjreatest 
catastrophes  on  record.  The  tremendous  convulsions  which,  in 
1797,  destroyed  Riobamba,  with  the  loss  of  between  .30  and 
40,000  lives  in  a  few  minutes,  with  ‘  a  sudden  and  mine-like 
*  explosion,  a  vertical  action  from  below  upwards,’  which  hurled 
the  cor])se3  of  many  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  several  hundred 
feet  in  height  on  a  neighboui’ing  mountain,  and  across  a  river, 
took  place  only  three  years  before  his  arrival  in  Quito,  the  city 
lying  still  in  ruins,  and  every  particular,  of  course,  vividly  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  survivors.  The  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  Cumana  took  place  in  the  same  year.  The  personal 
narrative  of  his  travels  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  volcanoes 
of  Quito,  ^Mexico,  and  Chili,  and  given  to  the  names  of  Coto¬ 
paxi,  Pichincha,  Tunguragua,  and  Jorullo,  a  terrible,  yet 
fascinating,  celebrity.  With  his  cxtraonlinary  account  of  the 
Last-named  volcano,  with  its  Malpais  and  Homitos,  there  arc 
probably  few  of  our  readers  unacquainted. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  of  the  sjieculations  current 
among  geologists  which  have  for  their  object  to  render  an 
account  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  earthquakes,  and  the  immediate 
seat  of  their  first  impulse.  It  is  to  their  propagation  along  the 
superficial  strata,  and  especially  with  the  inotle  in  which  that 
propagation  is  dynamically  effected,  that  inquiry  can  be  most 
usefully,  because  most  effectively,  directed.  Every  one,  indeed, 
is  agreed  that  it  is  in  some  sense  undulatory  ;  but  probably  no 
two  geologists  have  hitherto  exactly  agreed  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  to  be  taken  ;  wliether,  for  instance,  the  un¬ 
dulation  be  analogous  to  that  of  a  fluid  surface,  or  of  a  stretched 
sheet,  or,  lastly,  to  that  by  which  waves  are  propagated  through 
elastic  media  in  the  conveyance  of  sound  and  light,  viz.,  not  by 
lateral  tension  or  by  gravity,  but  by  the  direct  elastic  action  of 
the  particles  on  each  other.  It  is  here  that  experience  furnishes 
us  with  an  unequivocal  indication  in  the  recorded  velocity  of 
their  propagation,  estimated  by  ^M.  de  Humboldt  at  twenty-eight 
geographical  miles  per  minute,  which,  however,  is  probably 
underrated,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  exceeds  double  that  of 
sound  ;  a  velocity,  as  !Mr.  Mallet  has  justly  remarked  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1846,  incompatible 
with  any  imaginable  mode  of  propagation  but  that  last  alluded 
to.  This  is,  accordingly,  the  view  of  the  subject  which  Mr. 
^Mallet  adopts,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  render 
a  clear  and  Intelligible  account  of  many  of  the  apparently 
bizarre  and  capricious  phoenomena  wdth  which  the  records  of 
these  events  abound ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  reversal  of  the 
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stones  of  a  pavement,  and  the  twisted  obelisks  of  Stephano  del 
Bosco  by  the  Calabrian  earthquake ;  the  confusion  of  fields  and 
boundaries ;  and  the  strangely  irregular  intermixture  of  lines  of 
violent  action  with  others  of  comparative  repose,  resulting  from 
nodal  intersections  and  interferences  of  shocks  arriving  at  the 
same  point  from  different  origins  or  by  routes  of  different 
lengths.  Such  interferences,  we  must  observe,  are  expressly 
indiciitcd  by  M.  Humboldt  (p.  192.)  as  resulting  from  intersect¬ 
ing  earthquake  waves,  ‘  as  in  intersecting  waves  of  sound ;  ’ 
adding,  moreover,  — 

‘  The  magnitude  of  the  waves  propagated  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
will  be  increased  at  the  surface,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
mechanics  by  which  vibrations  transmitted  in  elastic  bodies  have  a 
tendency  to  detach  the  superficial  strata.’ 

What  may  lie  the  mechanical  law  here  alluded  to  we  know 
not.  Probably  the  scaling  off  of  brittle  coatings  from  hard 
bodies  by  a  blow.  But  we  cannot  help  supposing  the  true 
mode  of  earthquake  propagation  (by  waves  of  elastic  compres¬ 
sion)  to  have  been  apprehended  with  very  considerable  distinct¬ 
ness  in  penning  this  passage,  though  not  seized  and  worked  out, 
as  it  might  have  been,  into  a  regular  theory.  We  will  only 
notice,  in  further  illustration  of  the  explanatory  power  of  this 
mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  the  facility  with  which  the  sin¬ 
gular  effect  of  vorticose  motion  is  accounted  for  by  the  crossing 
of  two  waves  of  horizontal  vibration,  which,  as  in  the  theory  of 
the  circular  polarization  of  light,  compound,  at  their  point  of 
intersection,  a  rotary  movement.“ 

That  a  theory  so  simple,  and,  we  may  add,  so  obvious,  has 
not  been  earlier  propounded  and  received,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  vast  scale  of  the  phccnomcna  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
earthquake  wave,  whicVi  causes  the  wave  itself,  as  ‘  an  advancing 
‘  form,’  to  escape  notice,  and  the  molecular  motions  only  by 
which  it  is  propagated  to  be  perceived.  For  in  this  theory  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  man  and  his  works  are  but,  in  respect 
of  these  gigantic  movements,  what  the  sand  spread  by  Chladni 
on  one  of  his  vibrating  plates  is  to  the  sonorous  vibration  it 
furnishes  the  means  of  examining. 

What  the  auroral  discharge  is  to  the  ‘magnetic  storm,’  in 
M.  de  Humboldt’s  view  of  that  phoenoraenon,  and,  as  appears  to 
us,  with  far  more  correctness,  the  volcano  in  eruption  is  to  the 
earthquake  —  the  relief  of  tension  and  the  restoration  of  equili¬ 
brium.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  connexion  might  be 
adduced,  but  the  subject  is  rather  trite,  and  our  limits  begin  to 
warn  us  that  we  have  yet  a  wide  extent  of  ground  to  travel 
over,  and  we  must  therefore  pass  over,  not  without  regret,  the 
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evidences  of  diminishing  volcanic  action  afforded  by  the  phocno- 
mena  of  Solfaterras  and  hot  springs,  as  well  as  those  of  interior 
heat  generally,  as  manifested  in  the  continued  ejection  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  of  which  See-tchuan,  in  China,  and  Fredonia, 
in  New  York,  offer  the  most  striking  examples ;  as  well  as  those 
of  carbonic  acid  which,  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  on  the 
Rhine,  ‘  indicate  the  last  remains  of  volcanic  activity  in  and 
*  near  its  ancient  foci  in  an  earlier  state  of  the  globe.’ 

In  the  ‘  Geological  Description  of  the  Earth’s  Crust,’  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classifications  or  arrangements  are  followed,  which,  j)crhaps, 
we  can  hardly  better  characterise  in  contrast  with  cjich  other 
than  as  genetic  and  historical.  The  former  is  in  consonance 
with  that  view  of  su])erposed  causalities  which  we  have  taken 
of  geological  phocnomcna  in  general.  It  refers  itself  to  the  pre¬ 
sumed  origin,  and  not  to  the  historical  order  of  the  matters 
classified.  This  tvould  naturally  divide  the  rocks  of  which  the 
earth’s  cnist  is  composed  into  two  orders :  endogenous,  having 
their  origin  from  the  intenial  activity  of  the  earth ;  and  exogenous, 
arising  from  the  degradation  of  continents  by  external  force, 
and  their  reconstinction  in  new  localities  by  aqueous  deposition. 
But  these  causes  being  in  perjictual  and  simultaneous  action,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  admit  two  other  members  into  this  general 
classification,  in  whose  formation  as  they  exist  at  present  both 
orders  of  genetic  cause  have  had  a  share ;  those  namely,  first,  in 
which  dcjwsitcd  rocks  have  been  altered  in  texture,  density,  and 
mineralogical  characters  by  subterraneous  heat  either  slowly 
invading  them  by  conduction  from  below,  or  suddenly  applied 
by  eruptive  energy  forcing  melted  matter  into  contact  with 
them,  and  introducing  new  materials  into  their  composition  by 
sublimation,  (as  in  the  view  taken  by  Von  Buch  of  the  Dolo- 
raltlc  limestone  of  the  Tyrol).  The  second  member  of  tho 
series  resulting  from  this  complex  action  comprises  rocks  con- 
structetl  by  recementation  of  fragments  and  pulverised  matter, 
whether  produced  by  the  violence  of  eruptive  agency,  or  by  the 
slower  process  of  water  washing  and  the  action  of  torrents  or 
debacles.  Thus  we  have  at  length  a  fourfold  dlvislou  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth’s  exterior,  into  erupted,  sedimentary,  me- 
tamorphlc,  and  conglomerate  rocks. 

In  subdividing  the  erupted  rocks  little  imjwrtancc  would 
attach  to  oryctognostic  character,  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
connected  with  indications  of  the  depth  from  which  they  may 
have  been  erupted,  the  scale  upon  which  their  expulsion  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  may  have  been  effected,  and  the  state  of 
fluidity  at  which  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  surface.  These 
give  rise  to  a  system  of  characters  partly  mineralogical  and 
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partly  "cological,  in  which  granite  and  syenite  stand  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale,  and  basalt  and  superficial  lavas  at  the 
upper,  while  porphyries,  greenstones,  serpentine,  hypersthene 
rock,  and  trachyte,  fill  up  the  intermediate  stages.  Some  par¬ 
ticulars,  given  by  M.  dc  Humboldt,  respecting  the  superposition 
of  granite,  will  be  found  interesting,  w'hen  we  recollect  at  how 
comparatively  late  a  period  the  idea  of  overlying  granite  was 
considered  almost  to  amount  to  a  contradiction  in  tenns :  — 

‘  In  the  valley  of  the  Irtysch,  between  Buchtarminsk  and  Ustka- 
menogorsk,  granite  covers  transition  slate  for  a  space  of  four  miles, 
and  penetrates  it  from  above  dotemcards  in  narrow  branching  veins, 
having  wedge-shaped  terminations.  .  .  .  As  granite  covers  argillaceous 
schists  in  Siberia  and  in  the  Departement  de  Finisterre  (He  de  Mihau), 
so  does  it  cover  oolitic  limestone  in  the  mountains  of  Oisons  (Fer- 
nionts),  and  syenite  and  chalk  in  Saxony  near  Weinbbhla.’ 

To  these  instances  wc  may  add  the  A’allcy  of  Lavis,  in  the 
Tyrol,  near  Predazzo,  where  it  overlies  dolomite.  The  true 
reason  for  the  rarity  of  these  granite  superpositions  is  doubtless 
to  be  sought  in  the  very  slight  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  upheaved  masses,  and  their  vast  thickness,  which 
jx^rmlts  but  rare  opportunities  for  escape  of  the  more  liquid 
matter  from  below.  A  beautiful  granite  dyke  is  seen  inter¬ 
secting  granite  jMjrfectly  similar,  and  no  doubt  nearly  cotem- 
poraneous,  on  the  summit  of  the  Paarl  Rock  near  Stellenbosch, 
in  South  Africa,  as  if  the  fissured  rock  had  been  re-cemented  ^ 
the  very'  act  of  rising  by  an  upward  Injection,  which  in  cooling 
has  arranged  itself  in  parallel  lay'ers,  nearly  at  right-angles  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  vein. 

Sedimentary  rocks  are  necessarily  classified  according  to  their 
geological  order  of  superposition,  and  are  made  to  consist  of — 
1.  Argillaceous  schists  of  the  transition  series.  Including  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  formations ;  2.  Carboniferous  deposits ; 
3.  Limestones  ;  4.  Travertin ;  5.  Infusorial  masses.  From  this 
series  !M.  de  Humboldt  excludes  all  purely  mechanical  deposits 
of  sand  and  detritus,  regarding  them  as  in  strictness  belonging 
to  the  conglomerate  division.  The  abundance  of  limestones  in 
the  latter  portions  of  this  series  he  considers  as  a  result  of  the 
decreasing  heat  of  the  superficial  waters  allowing  of  their  ab¬ 
sorbing  carbonic  acid  from  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with  that 
clement.* 


*  The  exceeding  readiness  with  which  newly  precipitated  carbonate 
of  lime  subsides  in  warm  water,  compared  with  what  takes  place  in 
cold,  especially  when  certain  saline  substances  are  present,  is  a 
chemical  fact  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  this  point. 
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The  process  of  metamorphism  (a  term  first  introduced  into 
geology,  we  believe,  by  Lyell)  is  very  obscure.  That  electrical 
action  is  often  concerned  in  it,  we  can  hardly  doubt.  The 
portion  of  M.  de  Humlwldt’s  work  which  treats  of  it  is  full  of 
interest,  but  we  cannot  attbrd  room  for  remark  or  extract, 
further  than  to  notice  the  singular  difficulties  which  beset  any 
geological  account  of  the  vast  beds  of  pure  quartz,  from  seven 
to  eif/ht  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  characteristic  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  In  the  older  Plutonic  theories,  indeed,  these 
would  be  easily  dealt  with.  Modern  s|)cculation,  however,  is 
scarcely  hardy  enough  to  draw  so  largely  on  internal  heat  as 
would  be  necessary  to  fuse  and  erupt  such  masses  of  so  in¬ 
tractable  a  substance.  Their  consolidation  from  sandy  deposits 
by  partial  fusion  under  the  transforming  influence  of  adjacent 
rocks  (as  Murchison  proposes  to  account  for  the  phocnoniena  of 
the  Caradoc  sandstones)  is  subject  to  hardly  less  difficulties. 
The  chcmistiy  of  long-continued  heat  under  pressure,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artificial  simple  minerals,  and  the  imitation  of  meta- 
morphic  changes  on  rocky  substances,  by  contact  with  heated 
matter,  o]X!n  a  field  of  inquiry  deserving  of  more  cultivation 
than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

The  same  reason  which,  renders  it  necessary  to  limit  our 
remarks  on  this  |X)rtion  of  the  subject  of  geology,  conqxils  us  to 
pass  over  entirely  the  view  which  M.  de  Humlwldt  takes  of  the 
historical  department  of  that  scicnec,  and  the  order  of  succession 
6f  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  modern  geolo¬ 
gical  research  has  revealed  to  us  as  the  denizens  of  our  planet 
in  the  previous  stages  of  its  existence.  We  should  do  so  with 
extreme  regret,  (since  the  sketch  which  is  given,  though  in  the 
utmost  degree  condensed,  is  arranged  in  a  very  luminous  and 
masterly  manner,)  were  it  not  that,  although  ranking  high  as  a 
geologist,  his  own  personal  contributions  to  that  science  belong 
rather  to  the  lithological  than  to  its  pala;ontologIcal  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  were  it  not  too  that  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
main  features  of  these  grand  disclosures  is  very  generally  dif¬ 
fused  in  this  country.  Wc  shall  prefer,  therefore,  to  devote 
what  room  remains  to  us  to  those  subsequent  portions  of  his 
work,  where  the  light  which  he  directs  upon  them  is  mingled 
with  many  and  bright  rays  emanating  immediately  from  himself. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  that  part  of  the  general  contem¬ 
plation  of  nature  which  relates  to  the  Physical  Geoguapiit 
of  our  globe  in  its  actual  state,  Ave  must  regard,  first,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  laud  raised  above  the  water ;  next,  the  configuration  of 
each  great  continental  mass  in  horizontal  extension  and  vertical 
elevation.  That  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  existing  land  has  been  so 
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raised,  M.  dc  Humboldt  regards  as  an  established  truth,  and 
considers  a  considerable  part  of  the  height  of  all  the  present 
continents  to  be  due  to  ‘  the  eruption  of  the  quartzose  por- 
‘  phyry,  which  overthrew  witli  violence  the  first  great  terres- 
*  trial  Flora,  the  material  of  our  coal  beds.*  Previous  to  this, 
the  portion  supporting  land  vegetation  was  exclusively  insular ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  epoch  of  the  older  tertiary  formations  that 
the  great  continents  approached  to  their  present  form  and 
extent. 

The  ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land  is  stated  at  270  or  280  to  100, 
or  in  round  numlwrs  as  about  3  to  1,  the  islands  amounting  to 
one  twenty-third  of  the  continental  masses.  As  regards  the 
general  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  de  Humboldt  confines 
himself  to  t)l)serving  that  the  northern  hemisphere  contains  nearly 
tlirce  times  as  much  land  as  the  southern,  and  the  eastern  (from 
the  meridian  of  Teneritte)  far  more  than  the  western.  This 
mode  of  statement,  however,  conveys  a  much  less  lively  and  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  of  the  law  of  distribution  than  the  division 
(suggested  by  Colson,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  210.)  of  the 
globe  into  two  hemispheres,  a  terrene  and  an  aqueous  one,  the 
former  having  Great  Britain,  the  latter  her  antipodes,  for  its 
vertex.*  In  fact,  if  we  endeavour  to  include  the  maximum  of 
land  in  one  hemisphere,  and  that  of  water  in  the  other,  according 
to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  as  the 
centre  of  the  terrene  hemisphere  a  point  in  the  south  of  England 
somewhat  eastward  of  Falmouth.  With  exception  of  the  taper¬ 
ing  termination  of  South  America,  the  land  in  the  other  is 
wholly  insular,  and  were  it  not  for  New  Holland,  its  amount 
would  be  quite  insignificant.  As  protuberance  above  the  sea 
level  indicates  comparative  levity,  are  we  not  thence  entitled  to 
conclude  the  non-coincidence  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our 
globe  with  its  centre  of  figure,  the  denser  portion  being  situate 
beneath  the  South  Pacific  ? 

On  the  general  form  of  the  land  we  find  some  striking  remarks. 
The  southern  terminations  of  the  great  continental  masses  aftect 
the  pynmiidal  form,  which  is  rejKiated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
])eninsulas  of  India  and  Anibia,  &c.,  while  generally,  prolonged 
appendages,  both  to  the  northward  and  southward,  affect  a 
meridional  direction.  Eastern  and  western  coasts,  we  may  add, 
are  for  the  most  part  rounded,  though  the  eastern  occasionally 
present  instances  of  angidar  forms  (as  Brazil,  and  Labrador  in 
America,  Azania  (Adel)  in  Africa,  Oman  in  southern  and 


*  See  a  chart  of  the  two  hemispheres  on  the  horizon  of  London. 
Hughes.  London,  1839. 
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Tschutschki  in  northern  Asia.  The  major  axis  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  (to  which  Europe  is  a  peninsula)  is  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  American ;  though  perhaps  South  America  is  rather 
to  bo  considered  as  analogous  to  Africa,  not  only  from  its  re¬ 
markable  similarity  of  general  fonn,  but  also  from  the  singular 
thre.ad-like  atlhesion  of  esich  to  its  neighbouring  northern  mass. 
Were  these  threads  broken,  every  commercial  relation,  and 
almost  every  climate  of  the  civilised  world,  would  undergo  the 
most  remarkable  changes. 

‘  The  general  direction  of  the  land  of  Europe  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  is  at  right-angles  to  the  direction  of  the  great  fissures, 
which  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  extending  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  through  the  Adriatic  and  Red  Sea,  and  the 
mountain  system  of  Puschti-koh  in  Luristan,  and  terminating  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  rectangular  intersection  of  the  Continent  in  the 
direction  of  its  principal  extent,  has  powerfully  influenced  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  Europe  with  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  progress  of  civilisation  on  the  formerly  more  flourishing  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.’ 

M.  de  Humboldt  has  been  at  great  pains  to  arrive  at  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mean  elevations  of  the  chief  continental  masses, 
above  the  sea-level,  which  (in  English  feet)  he  states  as  follows. 
For  Europe  671  feet.  North  America  748,  Asia  1132,  South 
America  1151.  For  Africa  Ave  have  no  sufficient  data.  *La- 

*  place’s  estimation  of  3078  feet  (French)  as  the  mean  height  of 
‘  continents,  is  at  least  three  times  too  great.  The  illustrious 
‘  geometer  Avas  conducted  to  this  erroneous  result  by  hypothesis 

*  as  to  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea  ’  (note  360).  The  chain  of 
the  Pyrenees,  if  equably  spread  over  France,  Avould  raise  its 
surface  according  to  his  estimate  115,  and  the  Alps  over  Europe 
21*3  English  feet.  The  former  of  these  estimates  certainly 
gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  natural  barrier 
betAvecn  France  and  Spain,  than  any  ordinary  exaggeration  of 
language  or  poetical  description  Avould  do.  !M.  dc  Humboldt 
closes  this  |)art  of  his  subject  Avith  the  foUoAving  comfortable 
reflection ;  — 

‘  Since  Mont  Blanc  and  Jlonte  Rosa,  Sorata,  Illimani,  and  Chim¬ 
borazo,  the  colossal  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  are  considered 
to  be  among  the  most  recent  elevations,  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty 
to  assume  that  the  upheaving  forces  have  been  subject  to  progressive 
diminution.  On  the  contrary,  all  geological  phmnomena  indicate 
alternate  periods  of  activity  and  repose.  The  quiet  Avhich  Ave  now 
enjoy  is  only  apparent ;  the  tremblings  Avhich  still  shake  the  surface, 
in  every  latitude  and  in  every  species  of  rock,  —  the  progressive  ele¬ 
vation  of  Sweden,  and  the  appearance  of  new  islands  of  eruption, — are 
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fur  from  giving  us  reason  to  suppose  that  our  planet  has  reached  a 
pcriotl  of  final  repose.’ 

The  j)ha3nomcna  of  the  ocean  may  be  considered  with  reference 
to  its  depth,  temperature,  density,  and  to  its  motions  as  agitated 
by  waves,  tides,  and  currents.  With  respect  to  its  depth,  ex¬ 
cept  near  shores  and  in  frequented  tracks,  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Theoretical  considerations  indicate  a  mean  depth  of 
‘  a  sm^l  fraction  of  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,’  which  can  hardly 
be  interpreted  at  more  than  four  or  five  miles.  Koss  sounded 
(in  15°  3'  south,  23°  14'  west)  without  finding  bottom  at  27,600 
feet  (about  five  miles  and  a  quarter),  which  is  the  greatest  depth 
yet  attained. 

As  regards  the  tem])craturc  of  the  ocean,  the  observations  of 
Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  appear  first  to  have  in¬ 
dicated,  those  of  Beechey  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  to  have 
(so  far  as  they  go)  supported,  and  those  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross 
in  his  recent  Antarctic  voyage  to  have  established  almost  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  deep  sea  water,  below  a 
certain  level  determined  by  the  latitude,  is  of  one  invariable 
temperature  throughout  the  globe,  and  that  temperature  a  very 
low  one,  the  calculations  of  Lenz,  founded  on  Kotzebue’s  results, 
giving  36°  Fahr.,  and  those  of  Ross  39°*5.  The  depth  at  which 
this  temperature  is  attained,  according  to  the  latter  authority, 
is  7200  feet  at  the  equator,  duuinishing  to  56°  26'  south  latitude 
where  it  attains  the  surface,  and  the  sea  is  of  equable  tempera¬ 
ture  at  all  depths.  Thence  again  the  upper  surface  of  this  uni¬ 
form  substratum  descends  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  at  70° 
has  already  attained  a  depth  of  4500  feet.  Similar  phocnomena 
would  appear  to  occur  in  proceeding  from  the  equator  north¬ 
ward,  the  circle  of  constant  temperature  being  repeated  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude.  Thus  the  ocean  is  divided  into  tliree 
great  regions,  two  polar  basins  in  which  the  surface  temperature 
is  below,  and  one  medial  zone  in  which  it  is  above  39°‘5,  being 
80°  at  the  equator,  and  at  the  poles  of  course  the  freezing  point 
of  sea  water.  It  will  be  very  readily  understood  that  in  this 
statement  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  hydrostatical  laws,  the 
compressibility  of  water  insuring  an  increase  of  density  in  de¬ 
scending  within  much  wider  limits  of  temperature  than  here 
contemplated. 

The  physical  consequences  of  this  great  law,  should  it  be 
found  completely  verified  by  further  research,  are  in  the  last 
degree  important.  One  of  them,  noticed  by  Ross,  is,  ‘  that  the 
‘  internal  heat  of  the  earth  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  mean 
‘  temperature  of  the  ocean,’  a  conclusion  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
with  the  theory  of  central  heat  itself,  or  at  least  with  its  regular 
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distribution.  Another  is  the  complete  destruction  of  the  notion 
of  submarine  currents  setting  from  the  poles  towanls  the  equator, 
caused  by  the  subsidenee  of  cold  water  in  high  latitudes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  actual  disposition  of  things  w'ould  necessitate 
a  constant  superjicial  flow  of  cold  water  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  of  warm  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles, 
in  abatement  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  excesses  of  level ;  a 
mingling  of  these  overflows  on,  or  about  the  parallels  of  latitude 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  found ;  and  their  descent  there 
in  maintenance  of  a  continual,  but  merely  superficial  triple 
system  of  circulation.  If  any  deep-sea  currents  could  arise  at 
all  from  such  a  state  of  temixjrature,  it  must  be  in  consequence 
of  the  descent  of  water  rendered  saltcr  by  evaporation  at  the 
tropics,  unless  indeed  (as  is  conceivable)  the  circulation  of  salt 
as  well  as  of  heat  should  be  also  confined  to  the  superficial 
strata.  Enough,  however,  of  these  considerations,  which  are 
leading  us  astray  from  our  guide. 

jNI.  dc  Humboldt  passes  very  cursorily  over  the  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  subject  of  the  tides,  into  the  somewhat  flagging  interest  of 
which  a  fresh  vitality  has  been  of  late  years  infused  by  the 
striking  researches  of  Whcwell  into  the  laws  of  propagation  of 
the  tide  wave,  which  he  has  taken  up  as  a  matter  of  inductive 
inquiiy* ;  thereby  exchanging  the  slow  and  arduous  struggle  of 
the  geometer  with  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  for  the  animating 
pursuit  of  practical  laws.  The  elaborate  inquiries  of  Airy  also 
into  the  combined  theory  and  practice  of  tide  observation,  have 
added  to  this  reviving  interest,  and  their  joint  labours  have  made 
this  part  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  once  more  an  English 
subject,  which  it  had  long  well  nigh  ceased  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  ocean  currents  resulting  from  the  general  set  of 
the  trade  winds  and  the  friction  of  the  tide  wave  on  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  (adopting  "Weber's  view  of  undulatory  motion),  are 
described  with  much  spirit.  The  great  cqrrcnt  of  the  gulf 
stream,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  genial  warmth  of  our 
south-western  coast,  is  one  result  of  this  movement,  and  is  too 
M’ell  known  by  the  descriptions  of  all  voyagers,  and  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Rcnnell,  to  require  notice  here.  Not  so  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  this  current  in  the  South  Pacific,  first  brought  into 
notice  by  ]M.  de  Humboldt  in  1802.  This  current  drifts  the 
cold  water  of  the  South  Seas  along  the  western  coast  6f  South 
America,  as  far  as  the  extreme  north-westerly  projection  of  that 
coast,  where  it  is  suddenly  deflected  outwards  in  a  due  west 
direction  into  the  open  ocean,  and  there  ultimately  lost.  At 
this  point  its  waters  are  nearly  24°  Fahr.  colder  than  those  of 
the  general  surrounding  ocean,  and  so  sharply  marked  is  its 
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course,  that  a  ship  sailing  northwards  passes  quite  suddenly  from 
cold  into  hot  water. 

As  the  scene  of  a  wonderfully  diversified  and  exuberant  life, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  but  especially  the  latter,  the  ocean 
also  claims  our  attention.  To  say  nothing  of  those  colossal 
forms  which,  divested  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  subsist,  of  the  incumbrance  of  weight,  are  left  free  to  exert 
the  whole  of  their  giant  jjower  to  overcome  its  resistance,  Ave 
find  in  the  minuter  forms  of  animal  existence  an  unbounded 
field  of  admiring  contemplation. 

‘  Tlie  application  of  the  microscope  increases  still  farther  our 
impression  of  the  profusion  of  organic  life  wliich  pervades  the  recesses 
of  the  ocean,  since  throughout  its  mass  we  find  animal  existence,  and 
at  depths  exeeeding  the  height  of  our  loftiest  mountains  the  strata  of 
water  are  alive  with  polygastric  worms,  cyclida;  and  ophrydinaj. 
Here  swarm  countless  hosts  of  minute  luminiferous  animals,  mam- 
maria,  erustaeea,  peridinea,  and  ciliated  nereides,  which,  Avhen 
attracted  to  the  surface  by  peculiar  conditions  of  Aveather,  convert 
every  wave  into  a  crest  of  light.  The  abundance  of  these  minute 
creatures,  and  of  the  animal  matter  supplied  by  their  rapid  decom¬ 
position  is  such  that  the  sea-water  itself  becomes  a  nutritious  fluid  to 
many  of  the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  all  this  richness  and 
variety  of  life,  — 

de  Humboldt  goes  on  to  add,  in  that  vein  of  thoughtful 
poesy  in  Avhich  he  indulges  in  several  parts  of  this  Avork,  and  to 
Avhich,  in  truth,  it  owes  much  of  its  charm, 

‘  — containing  some  highly  organised  and  beautiful  forms,  is  well  fitted 
to  aflord,  not  only  an  interesting  study,  but  also  a  pleasing  excitement 
to  the  fancy;  the  imagination  is  yet  more  deeply,  I  might  say,  more 
solemnly,  moved  by  the  impression  of  the  boundless  and  immeasurable 
Avhich  every  sea  voyage  affords.  He  Avho,  awakened  to  the  inward 
exercise  of  thought,  delights  to  build  up  an  inner  Avorld  in  his  own  spirit, 
fills  the  wide  horizon  of  the  open  sea  Avith  the  sublime  idea  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  ;  his  eye  dwells  especially  on  the  distant  line  where  air  and  water 
join,  and  where  stars  arise  and  set  in  ever  rencAved  alternation.  In 
such  contemplations  there  mingles,  ns  in  all  human  joy,  a  breath  of 
sadness  and  longing.* 

As  the  sea,  no  doubt,  holds  in  solution  some  small  proportion 
of  every  soluble  body  in  nature,  so,  besides  the  tAvo  great  che¬ 
mical  elements  of  which  dry  air  consists,  and  its  variable  con¬ 
stituent  of  aqueous  vapour,  there  is  probably  no  vaporisable 
htnly  of  Avhich  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain  some  trace.  And 
from  Avhat  Ave  knoAV  of  the  influential  part  played  in  the  economy 
of  nature  by  one  or  tAvo  of  these  subordinate  constituents,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  others,  Avhose  presence  has  not  hitherto 
been  actually  detected  by  analysis,  have  functions  of  high  im- 
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portance  assigned  to  them  in  that  economy.  On  the  carbonic 
acid  which  constitutes  less  than  the  two  thousandth  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  vegetation  depends  for  its  supply  of  cai’bon ;  and 
Liebig  has  shown  that  to  tlie  j)rescnce  of  ammonia,  in  far  less 
projKjrtion,  the  rain  w'ater  owes  its  fertilising  power.  To  the 
occasional  production  of  ozone,  the  most  powerfully  bleaching 
and  oxidating  substance  in  nature,  by  electric  discharges,  though 
in  proportion  inconceivably  minute,  we  probably  owe  the  dis¬ 
infection  of  the  air  from  a  variety  of  noxious  miasmata,  thus 
verifying  by  one  of  the  most  delicate  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
the  vulgar  notion  of  the  purifying  agency  of  thunder  storms. 

Meteorology,  however,  has  no  concern  Avith  these  minute 
chemical  admixtures  —  the  only  distinction  it  recognises  is  that 
of  air  and  vapour,  and  this  only  because  these  form,  in  fact,  two 
distinct,  and  to  a  great  extent  inde{>endent  atmospheres,  subject 
each  to  its  own  peculiar  laws  (and  those  laws  widely  diflferent), 
and  each  reacting  on  the  other  solely  by  mechanical  impulse 
and  resistance.  In  the  movements  and  afiections  of  these  two 
atmospheres  by  the  sun’s  heat,  the  one  permanent  in  material  and 
constant  in  quantity,  the  other  in  a  continual  state  of  renovation 
and  destruction ;  Ave  recognise,  as  in  geology,  the  simultaneous 
agency  of  two  distinct  systems  of  causation,  superposed  and 
modifying  each  other’s  eftects  —  but  Avith  this  advantage  on  the 
side  of  meteorology,  that  their  agency  is  limited  to  definite 
annual  and  diurnal  cycles,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  supply 
of  solar  heat,  rendering  their  study,  so  far,  easier.  Here  also 
Ave  have  to  deal  with  electricity  as  a  third  element,  but  we 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  its  agency  as  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  caHse,  is  exceedingly  limited,  indeed  that  it  may  be 
altogether  left  out  of  the  aceount  as  product  iA’e  of  any  meteoro¬ 
logical  effect  of  importance  on  the  great  scale. 

It  is  by  no  moans,  however,  in  its  general  connexion  as  a 
science,  that  M.  de  Humboldt  considers  this  vast  and  complex 
subject.  The  view  Avhich  he  takes  of  it  regards  only  its  final  and 
practical  bearings  on  climate  as  a  part  of  physical  geography,  and 
that  under  very  general  heads,  viz.  the  variation  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  climate  distribution  of  heat,  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  electric  tension.  Each  of  these  heads  Avill 
afibrd  us  room  for  a  few  remarks. 

All  those  meteorological  phoenomcna  Avhose  period  is  diurnal 
may  be  studied,  as  he  very  justly  observes,  in  their  greatest 
simplicity,  and  therefore  to  the  greatest  advantage,  betAveen  the 
tropics  and  csi)ecially  under  the  equator.  For  this  there  are  two 
reasons :  first,  that  the  sun’s  meridian  altitude  varies  but  little 
throughout  the  year ;  and  secondly,  tliat  the  equatorial  zone  is 
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symmetrically  related  to  the  two  hemispheres.  Ih  particular 
the  diurnal  fluctuation  of  barometric  pressure  pursues  a  march 
so  regular  that  we  may  infer  the  hour  of  the  day  from  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column,  without  an  error,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  exceeding  fifteen  or  seventeen  minutes.  ‘  In  the  torrid 
‘  zone  of  the  new  continent,’  he  says,  ‘  I  have  found  the  regu- 

*  larity  of  this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  aerial  ocean  undisturbed 
‘  either  by  storm,  temixjst,  rain,  or  earthquake,  both  on  the 

*  coasts  and  at  elevations  of  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.’ 
The  total  diurnal  oscillation  amounts,  under  the  equator,  to 
0’117  in.,  diminishing  gradually  as  the  latitude  increases.  This 
fluctuation  has  usually  been  compared  to  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
but  has,  in  fact,  no  theoretical  connexion  with  it.  It  is  a  com¬ 
pound  jfliocnomenon  arisi’ig  from  the  superjwsition  of  two  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  diurnal  oscillations,  each  going  through  its  com¬ 
plete  iieriod  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the  one  taking  place  inThe 
aerial  atmosphere,  and  arising  from  its  alternate  heating  and 
coolitig,  which  produce  a  flux  and  reflux  over  the  point  of  ob¬ 
servation  ;  the  other  arising  in  the  aqueous  atmosphere  by  the 
alternate  production  and  destruction  of  vapour  by  the  heat  of 
day  and  cold  of  night.  The  resolution  of  the  hitherto  puzzling 
part  of  this  phocnomenon,  viz.  its  double  diurnal  wave  into  two 
single  ones,  following  different  laws,  and  non-coincident  in  their 
phases,  does  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  Dove,  followed  up  as  it 
has  since  been  by  the  laborious  researches  of  Colonel  Sabine,  to 
whose  discussion  of  this  point  (note  382.)  we  particularly  direct 
our  readers’  attention. 

The  gradual  depression  of  the  barometer  in  proceeding  from 
tropical  latitudes  either  way  to  the  equator,  was  first  noticed  by 
M.  de  Humboldt  himself.  Its  explanation  is  easy,  viz.  the  con¬ 
tinual  efflux  of  heated  air  upwards  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles.  Hence,  by  the  effect  of  the  earth’s  rotation  on  the 
currents  setting  in  below  to  supply  the  void,  arise  the  trade  winds, 
and  in  the  amount  of  this  depression,  which  does  not  exceed 
two  tenths  of  an  inch,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  motive  jwwer 
which  originates  these  great  currents.  The  connexion  of  the 
trades  with  the  monsoons,  and'the  varying  winds  of  higher  lati¬ 
tudes,  is  beautifully  placed  in  evidence  by  the  law  of  rotation  of 
the  wind  lately  discovered  by  Dove,  a  conclusion  following  so 
simply  and  naturally  from  the  very  same  principle  on  which 
Hally  originally  explained  the  constant  easterly  direction  of  the 
trades  (the  difference  of  rotatory  velocity  on  different  terrestrial 
parallels),  that  it  is  only  astonishing  it  should  so  long  have 
escaped  notice.  As  regards  the  local  distribution  of  barometric 
pressure,  the  most  extraordinary  fact  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
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meteorology  is,  j>erhaps,  the  general  depression  of  the  mercury  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  an  entire  inch  over  the  whole  Antarctic 
Ocean,  established  by  the  late  observations  of  Ross. 

The  chief  elements  of  climate  are  hetit  and  moisture ;  but  it 
is  neither  on  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness, 
experienced  on  rare  oecasions,  that  the  character  of  a  climate 
dejwnds.  Climatology  is  throughout  a  matter  of  averages,  and 
is  best  studied  and  best  understootl  by  the  graphical  depiction 
of  such  averages,  obtained  by  many  years  of  careful  observation 
according  to  a  method  proposed  and  carried  out  by  M.  de  Hum¬ 
boldt  himself,  in  1807.  In  this  system,  all  those  points  on  the 
earth’s  surface  which  have  equal  mean  annual  temperatures  are 
connected  by  a  system  of  curves  called  Isothermal ;  those,  again, 
in  which  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  hottest  summer  months 
are  alike,  by  another  system  of  Isotheral  curves ;  and  those  in 
which  the  mean  winter  temperatures  agree,  by  a  third,  or 
Isocheimhnnl  system. 

The  law  of  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
is  best  apprehended  by  the  study  of  the  first  of  these  systems  of 
curves,  respecting  which  researches  subsequent  to  those  of  M. 
de  Humboldt  have  led  to  genend  and  very  remarkable  con¬ 
clusions.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  only,  are  the  forms  of 
the  Isothermal  curves  known  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  In 
this  Sir  D.  Brewster  places  tw'O  points,  or  poles  of  maximum  cold, 
on  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  nearly  opposite  longitudes, 
(95®  W.  and  100°  E.),  of  which  the  mean  temperature  is  3j° 
Fahr.,  and  al)out  which  as  foci  the  Isothermal  lines  form  a 
system  of  spherical  lemnlscatcs,  imitating  in  general  form  those 
beautiful  curves  exhibited  by  polarised  light  in  biaxal  crystals. 
The  meridians  of  these  poles  pass  almost  diametrally  through 
the  main  bodies  of  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents,  while 
two  other  meridians  nearly  at  right  angles  to  them  traverse  the 
Polar  sea,  running  out  along  the  north  Atlantic  down  the  west 
coasts  of  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  nearly  through  Behring’s 
Straits  into  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  These  then  are  the 
meridians  respectively  of  greatest  cold  .and  warmth,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  tlu^i  the  effect  of  extensive  tracts 
of  land  in  high  Latitudes  in  increasing,  and  of  sea  in  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  cold  as  we  approach  the  pole.  Kamtz’s  projec- 
!  tions  confirm  this  result,  so  far  as  the  general  form  of  the 

I  isothermic  ovals  is  concerned,  but  place  their  foci  in  rather 

lower  Latitudes,  the  one  near  Chatankoi  in  the  Samoiede  country, 
the  other  nearly  upon  Barrow’s  Strait.  The  succession  of  these 
lines  followed  along  their  intersections  with  the  east  coast  of 
'  America,  as  compared  with  the  west  coast  of  that  continent  and 
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of  Europe,  places  the  mean  climate  of  the  whole  of  the  former 
coast  in  striking  and  disadvantageous  contrast  with  that  of  both 
the  latter,  and  abuncLintly  explains  the  early  prevalent,  though 
mistaken  impression,  of  a  general  deficiency  of  genial  warmth  in 
the  New  World  as  C!>mparcd  with  the  Old. 

The  influence  of  great  traets  of  land  remote  from  sea  coasts, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  greater  clearness  of  sky  arising  from 
the  defect  of  moisture,  tends  to  exaggerate  both  the  summer 
heat  and  the  winter  cold,  but  the  latter  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  former.  Aceordingly  we  find  the  Isotheral  curves  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  continents  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
affecting  a  greater  eonvexity  towards  the  north,  and  the  Isochei- 
mbnal  less  so  as  compared  with  the  lines  of  mean  temperature. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  in  those  regions  extreme  or 
excessive  climates  in  which  violent  summer  heat  is  succeeded  by 
intense  winter  cold.  Of  such,  Ikl.  de  Humboldt  gives  instances 
in  Tobolsk,  Barnaoul,  and  Irkutzk,  in  whose  summers,  for  weeks 
together,  the  thermometer  remains  at  86°  or  87°  Fahr.  .while 
their  winters  exhibit  the  severe  mean  temperature  of  — 0°‘4  to 
+  4°’0  of  the  same  scale,  or  40°  lower  than  the  mean  Avinter 
temperature  of  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proximity  of  the  sea  for  many  and 
obvious  reasons  tends  to  mitigate  and  equalise  the  fluctuations 
of  tcm|)erature,  and  where  this  tendency,  as  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  and  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  conspires  with  a 
generally  favourable  position  as  regards  the  Isothermic  curves, 
an  approach  to  perpetual  spring  prevails.  ‘  In  the  north-western 
‘  part  of  Ireland,  in  lat.  54°  46',  under  the  same  parallel  with  Ko- 
‘  nigsberg,’  (where  even  our  holly  cannot  survh’e,)  ‘  the  myrtle 
‘  flourishes  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Portugal.’  The  winter  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  Dublin  is  actually  3°'6  higher  than  that  of  Milan. 

The  effect  of  such  local  peculiarities  is,  of  course,  strongly 
marked  in  vegetation,  which  !M.  de  Humboldt  exemplifies  in 
the  growth  of  the  grape,  and  the  production  of  drinkable  wine. 
This  condition,  he  observes,  necessitates  a  mean  summer  tem- 
jierature  of  at  least  64° ‘4  Fahr.,  a  mean  annual  temperature 
not  below'  49°’2,  and  a  mean  winter  one  above  32°'8.  These 
conditions  arc  all  amply  satisfied  and  exceeded  along  our  south¬ 
ern  coasts ;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  not  merely  drinkable,  but 
respectable,  wine  might  be  grown  there :  and  if,  at  very  early 
jKjriods  of  our  history,  we  find  that  such  was  the  practice,  we 
may  observe  that,  ow'ing  to  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  we  are  placed,  so  far  as  summer  temperature  is 
concerned,  in  a  someichat  less  favourable  situation  than  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Homan  occupation.  The  difference  amounts  to 
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13',  by  which  the  summer  sun  comes  less  northward  than  at  the 
epoch  alluded  to. 

‘  I  have,  in  no  part  of  the  earth,  not  even  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in 
Spain,  or  in  the  south  of  France,  seen  more  magnificent  fruit,  espe¬ 
cially  grapes,  than  at  Astrachan.  With  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  48°,  the  mean  summer  temperature  rises  to  70°’2,  which  is  that  of 
Bonleaux ;  while  not  only  there,  hut  still  more  to  the  south,  at  Kislar 
(in  the  latitude  of  Avignon  and  Rimini),  the  thermometer  sometimes 
falls,  in  winter,  to  — 13°  or  —22°  Fahr. 

Ascent  into  a  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere  has  the  same 
depressing  effect  on  temperature  with  increase  of  latitude.  The 
fact  is  universally  knotvn — the  cause,  perhaps,  less  familiarly 
so.  Were  there  no  atmosphere,  a  thermometer  freely  exposed 
(at  sunset)  to  the  heating  influence  of  the  earth’s  radiation,  and 
the  cooling  power  of  its  own  into  space,  would  indicate  (if  the 
dip  of  the  horizon  be  neglected)  a  medium  temperature  between 
that  of  the  celestial  spaces  ( —  1 32°)  and  that  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  below  it  (82°  at  the  equator,  —  3i°  in  the  Polar  Sea). 
Under  the  equator,  then,  it  would  stand,  on  the  average,  at 
—  25°,  and  in  the  Polar  Sea  at  —68°.  The  presence  of  the 
atmosphere  tends  to  prevent  the  thermometer  so  exposed  from 
attaining  these  extreme  low  temperatures ;  first,  by  imparting 
heat  by  conduction  ;  secondly,  by  impeding  radiation  outwards. 
Both  these  causes  are  more  effective  in  jiroportion  to  the  density 
of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  thermometer,  which  is,  therefore, 
alw’ays  maintained  at  a  degree  higher  than  those  named,  and 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  tenqierature  of  the  soil,  the 
lower  the  level  of  the  station. 

The  habitual  dryness  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
is  another  general  fact,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  usually 
neatly  conceived.  It  is  partly  apparent,  partly  real.  In  pro- 
jwrtion  to  the  rarity  of  the  air  about  any  moist  surface,  evapora¬ 
tion  is  freer,  the  drying  process  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  is  more  sjxiedily  exhaled.  Alere  facility  of 
exhalation,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  any  proof  of  ex¬ 
treme  defieiency  of  moisture  in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  such  deficiency  really  and  necessarily  exists.  If  there  were 
never  any  rain,  snow,  or  dew,  the  aqueous  atmosphere  would  be 
coextensive  Avith  the  aerial  one,  and  each  stratum  of  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  exact  saturation.  Every  act  of  precipitation  (no 
matter  how  producetl)  unsettles  this  state  of  things,  and  with¬ 
draws  from  the  total  mass  of  the  air  some  portion  of  its  entire 
amount  of  vapour.  As  such  precipitations,  therefore,  are  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  the  atmosphere,  as  a 
mass,  though  incumbent  on  a  wet  and  evaporating  surface,  is 
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necessarily  always  deficient  in  moisture.  And  for  the  very 
same  reason,  every  superior  stratum  is  relatively  deficient  in 
comj)arison  with  that  immediately  beneath  it,  from  which  its 
supply  is  derived.  In  point  of  ultimate  causation,  there  is  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  aqueous  contents  of  the  atmosphere, 
arising  from  changes  of  temperature.  This  drain  extends  to  all 
its  strata ;  but  while  the  lower  renew  their  losses  from  a  surface 
hygrometrically  wet,  the  upper  draw  their  supply  intermediately 
from  sources  more  and  more  deficient  in  moisture. 

In  intimate  connexion  with  these  general  relations  stands  the 
striking  and  picturesque  phoenomenon  of  perpetual  snow  on 
mountain  summits,  and  the  causes  which  determine  the  altitude 
of  its  inferior  limit  in  different  regions.  The  snow-line  neces¬ 
sarily  descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitudes  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  beneath  the  freezing  point,  and  rises,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  as  we  approach  the  equator,  where,  in  South 
America,  or  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo,  it  attains  a  level  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  On  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Himalayas,  in  latitude  31°,  its  level  may  be 
stated  at  13,000  feet,  while  yet,  on  their  northern  slopes,  under 
the  influence  of  radiation  from  the  high  lands  of  Thibet  (11,500 
feet  in  mean  elevation)  it  attains  a  height  of  16,600  feet.  Such, 
Indeed,  is  the  influence  of  local  circumstances,  and  especially  of 
the  extreme  dryness  which  prevails  aloft  in  the  southern  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  that  in  the  western  or  ma¬ 
ritime  part  of  that  chain,  in  lat.  18°  S.,  the  snow-line  is  found 
nearly  2700  feet  higher  than  under  the  equator ;  and  even  so 
far  as  32^°  south,  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  1400  feet  higher 
than  Chimborazo,  has,  on  one  occasion,  been  seen  entirely  free 
from  snow,  by  the  mere,  effect  of  evaporation,  being  not  at  the 
time  in  a  state  of  eruption.  (Kosm.  Tr.,  p.  329.) 

According  to  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  the  lower  line  of 
actual  snow  oscillates  between  limits  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  summer  and  winter  tempera¬ 
tures  at  the  place;  but  besides  this  annual  oscillation,  suc¬ 
cessions,  which  apjwar  to  us  casual,  of  cold,  warm,  dry,  and 
wet  seasons,  winds,  &c.,  give  rise  to  fluctuations  in  the  amount 
of  accumulated  snow,  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  slow 
alternate  prolongation  and  recess  of  glaciers,  a  subject  which 
M.  dc  Humboldt  passes  over  with  slighter  notice  than  we 
should  have  exjMicted.  The  arduous  and  indefatigable  researches 
of  Professor  Forbes,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest, 
of  Alpine  travellers  since  Saussurej  and  his  ingenious  theory  of 
glacier  motion,  have  heightened  to  an  extraortlinary  degi’ee  the 
interest  of  this  branch  of  terrestrial  physics,  and  might,  we 
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think,  have  secured  his  name  a  place  beside  those  of  Vernetz, 
Charpentier,  and  Agassiz,  in  the  briefest  possible  mention  of 
the  subject. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  subject  too  inconsccu- 
tivoly  studied,  and  too  little  understood,  to  admit  of  any  distinct, 
general,  and  ])Ositive  conclusions  being  drawn  rcs})ecting  it. 
We  have  ventured  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  the  |)art  it  plays 
in  phocnomena,  properly  called  meteorological,  is  r.ither  that  of 
an  effect  than  a  cause ;  whatever  influence  its  development  may 
have  on  organic  life  in  stimulating  the  nerves  and  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  juices  (both  we  apprehend,  much  over¬ 
rated).  Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to  assign  the  grounds 
for  this  opinion,  and  the  mention  of  organic  life  reminds  us  that 
we  have  yet  another  field  to  traverse  in  M.  de  Humboldt’s 
guidance.  But  here  too  we  shall  imitate  his  own  brevity ; 
confining  himself  as  he  docs  to  the  general  influence  of  tempe¬ 
rature  and  climate  on  the  distribution  of  organic  forms,  to  the 
])hysiognomy  of  different  countries  imparted  by  the  greater  or 
less  predominance  of  those  fanfdies  of  plants  which  are  called 
‘  social,’  and  to  the  similar  Influence  of  elevation  above  the  sea 
and  increase  of  latitude ;  and  waiving,  as  it  would  seem  de¬ 
signedly  and  of  purpose,  all  mention  of  a  subject  the  most 
prominent  and  the  most  interesting  in  natural  history.  We  allude 
to  the  local  distribution  of  genera  and  species,  not  as  affected 
simply  by  diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  but  by  locality  as  such, 
according  to  laws  which  almost  seem  to  have  had  reference  not 
so  much  to  the  mere  fitness  of  this  or  that  climate,  &c.,  for  this 
or  that  species,  as  to  some  more  general  object,  such  as  that  of 
superinducing  the  utmost  possible  diversity  of  organism  and 
assemblages  of  organised  beings  on  the  face  of  material  creation. 
This  forbearance  is  the  more  disappointing,  because  it  is  precisely 
from  M.  de  Humboldt  himself  that  the  first  impulse  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  and  in<iuiry  in  this  direction  was  given,  and 
that  there  is,  therefore,  no  one  to  whom  we  should  more 
naturally  look  up  for  large  and  general  views  on  the  subject,  or 
for  satisfactory  impressions  .as  to  the  as|)ect  in  which  the  facts 
actually  present  themselves  to  those  who  alone  are  fully  com- 
|)etent  to  judge  of  them.  In  stating  these  grcxit  facts,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  go  into  questions  of  origin  (which  he  very 
properly  declines  to  do).  There  may  or  there  may  not  have  been 
loctU  centers  of  creation,  whence,  in  .all  geologicjil  ejx)chs,  species 
have  spread  themselves.  But  the  matter  of  fact,  the  observed 
laws  of  collocation,  strongly  ftiarked  as  they  are,  appear  of  para¬ 
mount  inqwrtance,  and  constitute  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  geography  of  plants  and  animals.  ‘  Each  hemisphere,’  says 
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]M.  de  Humboldt  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  ^produces  plants 
*  of  different  species ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates 
‘  that  we  can  attempt  to  explain  why  equinoctial  Africa  has  no 
‘  Ijaurinea}  and  the  New  World  no  heaths;  why  the  Calceolariae 
‘  arc  found  only  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  why  the  birds  of 
‘  the  continent  of  India  glow  with  less  splendid  colours  than 
‘  those  in  the  hot  parts  of  America ;  finally,  why  the  Tiger  is 
‘  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  the  Ornithorhyncus  to  New  Holland.’ 

The  total  diversity  of  all  the  plants  and  animals  of  New 
Holland  from  those  of  all  other  countries ;  the  complete  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  from  the  New  World  in  their  representation  of 
natural  families,  not  only  in  their  living,  but  in  many  of  their 
fossil  productions,  is  part  only  of  a  general  system  of  regional 
repartition  which  pervades  the  Avhole  scheme  of  organic  life ;  a 
fact  of  the  first  magnitude,  whatever  be  the  speculative  aspect 
in  which  it  may  be  regarded. 

Man,  ‘  subject  in  a  less  degree  than  plants  or  animals  to  the 
‘  circumstances  of  soil  and  to  meteorological  conditions,  and 
‘  escaping  from  the  control  of  natuial  influences  by  the  activity 
‘  of  mind  and  the  progressive  advancement  of  intelligence,’  forma 
every  where  an  essential  part  of  the  life  which  animates  the 
globe.  In  considering  the  great  questions  which  ethnology 
presents,  AI.  de  Humboldt  avows  his  conviction  of  the  superior 
weight  attributable  to  those  arguments  which  support,  over  those 
which  combat  a  community  of  origin  and  a  gradual  branching 
forth  into  established  varieties  or  races.  He  observes,  however, 
that, 

‘  As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  natural  history  of  birds 
and  fishes,  an  arrangement  into  many  small  families  proeeeds  on  surer 
grounds  than  one  which  unites  them  into  a  few  sections  embracing 
large  masses  ;  so  also,  in  the  determination  of  races,  it  appears  prefer¬ 
able  to  establish  smaller  families  of  nations.  In  the  opposite  mode 
of  proceeding,  whether  we  adopt  the  old  classification  of  Blumen- 
bach  into  Jive  races,  ...  or  that  of  Prichard  into  seven  ...  it  is 
impossible  to  recognise  in  the  groups  thus  formed  any  true  typical 
ilistinction — any  general  and  consistent  natural  principle.  The  ex¬ 
tremes  of  form  and  colour  are  separated  indeed,  but  without  regard 
to  nations  which  cannot  be  made  to  arrange  themselves  under  any 
of  the  above-named  classes.’ 

Language  is  the  main  clue  we  have  to  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinths  of  ethnology ;  but  it  is  one  which  must  be  followed 
with  cautiou,  and  with  all  the  light  which  liistory  can  tltrow 
ui)on  its  application. 

‘  Subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  long  association,  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  religion,  a  mixture  of  races,  even  when  comprising  only  a 
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small  number  of  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  civilised  immigrating 
race,  have  produced  in  both  continents  similarly  recurring  phoenomena ; 
viz.  in  one  and  the  same  race  two  or  more  entirely  different  families 
of  languages ;  and  in  nations  differing  widely  in  origin,  idioms  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  linguistic  stock.’ 

AVliere  Ixistory  falls,  however,  as  is  the  case  with  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  New  World,  and  those,  which  in  other  regions 
are  fast  disappearing  before  European  encroachments,  language, 
physical  resemblance,  and  similarity  of  customs  (when  not 
traceable  to  general  principles  of  human  nature)  arc  all  the 
guides  which  are  left  to  us  in  tracing  the  affiliation  of  races. 
Tiiat  mding  and  warning  light  withdrawn,  it  behoves  us  to  be 
all  the  more  scrupulously  careful  in  collecting  and  preserving 
unimpaired  and  undistorted  whatever  vestiges  of  human  language 
still  subsist.  And  here  we  must  enter  our  protest,  we  fear  an 
unavailing  one,  against  the  su])incncss  which  suffers  those  in¬ 
valuable  monuments,  the  unwritten  languages  of  the  earth,  to 
perish  with  a  rapidity  yearly  incrcaslng,  without  one  nitlonal  and 
well  concerted  effort  to  save  them  in  the  only  mode  in  which  it 
can  be  done  effectually,  viz.  by  reducing  them  to  writing  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlieir  exact  native projiunciiition  through  the  medium  of  a  tho¬ 
roughly  well  considered  and  digested  Phonetic  alphabet.  About 
sixty  well  chosen,  easily  written,  and  unequivocal  characters,  com¬ 
pletely  exemplihcd  in  their  use  by  passages  from  good  w’riters 
in  the  princi})al  European  and  eastern  languages,  would  satisfy 
every  want,  without  going  into  impracticable  niceties ;  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  construction  and  promulgation  of  a 
manual  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of  travellers,  voyagers,  and 
colonists,  as  a  matter  of  pressing  urgency,  to  the  consideration 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  geographers,  in  their  respective 
societies  assembled.  * 


*  IMaiiy  attempts  at  the  construction  of  such  alphabets  have  been 
made,  but  none  at  all  satisfactory.  Tliat  of  Young  (Lectures,  ii.  276.) 
is  pci'haps  the  most  complete  in  its  analysis  of  speech,  though  still 
defective,  and  in  some  points  erroneous — his  system  of  characters 
wretched.  Gilchrist’s  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  in  profession 
nothing  short  of  absolute  universality,  but  its  author  (a  Scotsman) 
was  altogetlier  defective  in  ear,  and  his  examples  in  consequence 
self-contradictory  —  his  system  of  writing  confusion  itself.  The 
Fovotipik  hariktur,  devised  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  PitmUn  and  his 
associates  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  abrogation  of  the  English 
language,  would  have  considerable  merit  were  it  not  founded  on  an 
essentially  English  instead  of  a  cosmopolitan  view  of  the  vowel  sounds 
as  represented  by  European  letters,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  rejected 
by  every  foreign  philologist.  Y’et  even  this,  enlarged  to  suit  the 
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We  Imve  been  so  intent  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  work 
before  us,  as  to  have  left  little  space  for  comment  on  the  mode 
of  its  presentation  to  the  English  reader.  The  author  has  been 
especially  fortunate  in  his  translator  (translatress  we  should 
rather  say,  since,  in  the  style  of  its  execution,  we  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recognising  the  same  admirable  hand  which  gave  an 
English  garb  to  Baron  Wrangell’s  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.) 
So  perfect  a  transfusion  of  the  spirit  and  force  of  a  very  difficult 
original  into  another  language,  with  so  little  the  air  of  a  trans¬ 
lation,  it  has  rarely  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with.  To  the 
editor  it  is  indebted  for  several  very  interesting  and  instructive 
notes  (to  some  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  specifically  to 
draw  the  reader’s  attention)  relating  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  on 
which,  either  from  personal  observation  on  the  most  extended 
scale,  or  from  laborious  and  systematic  discussion  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  others,  he  is  entitled  to  eveiy  attention. 

While  the  preceding  pages  were  in  progress,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  perusal,  in  proof  sheets,  of  a  portion  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  ‘  Kosmos,’  (translated  and  edited  as  above,) 
containing,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Incitements  to  the  Study  of 
‘  Nature,’  a  series  of  beautiful  and  brilliant  essays  of  the  highest 
literary  merit,  and  full  of  scholarship,  classical  research,  and 
artistic  feeling,  on  the  reflex  action  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
when  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  external  world,  as 
exemplified  in  the  production  of  poetic  descriptions  of  nature 
(especially  of  wild  and  landscape  scenery),  and  in  landscape 
painting.  For  examples  of  the  former  land,  !M.  de  Humboldt 
lays  under  contribution  the  literature  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
from  ancient  India  to  modern  Europe,  entering  largely  into  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  society  in  each  on 
the  development  of  this  form  of  the  poetic  sentiment,  which  he 
regards,  and  justly,  as  the  first  expansion  of  the  heart  towards  a 
recognition  of  the  unity  and  grandeur  of  the  Kosmos.  In  like 
manner  the  art  of  landscape  painting  is  traced  from  its  first  origin 
as  the  mere  background  of  historical  com|x>sition  or  scenic  decora¬ 
tion,  to  its  grand  developments  in  the  seventeenth  century — to 
*  Claude  Lorraine,  the  idyllic  painter  of  light  and  aerial  dis- 
‘  tance,  Ruysdael’s  dark  forest  masses  and  threatening  clouds 

exigencies  of  the  case,  would  be  preferable  for  temporary  use  to  the 
present  no-system  in  which  each  traveller  in  his  diary,  and  each 
missionary,  in  formal  grammar  and  dictionary,  confounds  and  for  ever 
mars,  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  the  pronunciation  he  pretends 
to  fix. 
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‘  (iaspar  and  Nicholas  Poussin’s  heroic  forms  of  trees,  and  the 
‘  faithful  and  simply  natural  representations  of  Everdingen, 

*  Hobbiina,  and  Cuyp.’  The  gradual  emancipation  of  the  art 
from  its  trammels,  as  a  subordinate  auxiliary,  and  its  assumption 
of  an  ideal  of  its  own  embodying,  are  shown  to  be  ever  found  in 
connexion  with  increasing  kftowledgc  and  observation  of  nature 
consequent  on  advancing  cultivation.  To  such  poetic  descrlji- 
tions  and  depicted  scenery,  as  well  as  to  the  view  of  exotic  pro¬ 
ducts  assembled  in  collections,  hot-houses,  and  museums,  he 
traces  much  of  that  lively  impulse  which  stimulates  young  and 
excitable  minds  to  foreign  travel  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  and 
to  the  prosecution  of  ])hysical  study  at  home.  These  essays 
form  a  graceful  and  elegant  episode,  Interposed  between  the 
more  massive  and  austere  divisions  of  the  general  subject,  the 
‘  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe,’  which  we  have  passed 
in  review,  and  the  ‘  History  of  the  Contemplation  of  Nature’ ; 
and  will  be  read  with  equal  enjoyment  by  the  jwet,  the  artist, 
and  the  philosopher. 

Of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Contemplation  of  Nature’  one  section 
only  has  reached  our  hands :  sufficient,  however,  to  convey  a 
notion,  and  to  correct  an  Impression  we  had  formed,  as  to  our 
author’s  intended  mode  of  handling  this  part  of  his  matter. 
The  history  with  w’hlch  he  proposes  to  present  us  would  appear 
to  be  not  so  much  a  history  of  Physical  Science  in  the  gradual 
development  of  its  theories,  as  a  history  of  objective  discovery,  a 
review  of  those  steps  in  the  progress  of  human  cultivation  which 
have  prepared  the  w’ay  and  furnished  the  materials  for  science 
such  as  we  now  possess  it.  With  every  successive  expansion  of 
society  the  views  of  mankind  have  become  enlarged  as  to  the 
extent  and  construction  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  the  objects  it  offers 
to  contemplation,  the  elaborate  structure  of  its  parts,  and  its 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Great  events  in  the  world’s 
history  have  from  time  to  time  especially  facilitated  and  pro¬ 
moted  this  enlargement  of  the  horizon  of  observation ;  such  as 
the  migrations  of  nations,  remarkable  voyages,  and  military 
exj)cditions,  bringing  into  view  new  counirlcs,  new  products, 
Jiew  relations  of  climate.  Great  epochs  too  in  the  history  of 
the  knowledge  of  nature  arc  those  in  which  accident  or  thought 
has  furnished  artificial  aids,  new  organs  of  sense  and  perception, 
by  which  man  has  been  enabled  to  penetrate  more  and  more 
deeply  either  into  the  jnofuudity  of  sp.aee,  or  into  the  intimate 
constitution  of  the  animate  and  iuauimatc  objects  which  surround 
him.  In  tracing  these  ejxK*hs  and  following  out  the  course  of 
these  events  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  object  in  view,  avail¬ 
ing  himsclt'  of  all  the  light  which  modern  research  has  thrown 
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on  the  early  history  of  civilisation,  Avhethcr  from  the  study  of 
sincient  monuments,  or  the  critical  comparison  of  written  records, 
M.  de  Humboldt  has  ojicned  out  for  himself  a  field  nearly  coex¬ 
tensive  with  literature  itself,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  his  own 
])owers  and  habits  of  thought,  which,  as  our  readers  need  not  to 
be  informed,  have  made  its  higher  walks — H^isthetics,  History, 
and  Antiquarian  and  Monumental  Lore — quite  as  familiar  to  him 
as  those  of  Science.  We  should  do  injustice,  however,  both  to  him 
and  to  those  whose  office  it  may  be  to  render  an  account  of  the 
further  progress  of  this  work,  by  further  anticipation,  and  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  adding  that,  should  the  con¬ 
clusion  correspond  (as  we  doubt  not)  with  these  beginnings,  a 
work  will  have  been  accomplished,  every  way  worthy  of  its 
author’s  fame,  and  a  crowning  laurel  added  to  that  wreath  with 
which  Europe  will  always  delight  to  surround  the  name  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt. 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  Correspondence  explanatory  of  the  Measures 
adopted  hy  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  Relief  of  Distress 
arising  from  the  Failure  of  the  Potato  Crop  in  Ireland. 

2.  Commissariat  and  Board  of  IVorks  Series,  from  November 
1845  to  Auffust  1846. 

3.  Commissariat  Series,  from  July  to  January  1847,  and 
from  January  1847  to  March  1847. 

4.  Board  of  IVorks  Series,  from  July  1846  to  January  1847, 
and  from  January  1847  to  March  1847. 

5.  Fisheries  Series,  from  July  1846  to  January  1847. 

6.  Correspondence  rclutiny  to  the  State  of  the  Fnion  IVorkhouses 
in  Ireland,  from  October  1846  to  January  1847,  and  from 
January  1847  to  February  1847. 

’"jj^ilE  time  has  not  yet  arrived  at  which  any  man  can  with  con¬ 
fidence  say,  tliat  he  I'ldly  appreciates  tlic  nature  and  the 
bearings  of  that  great  event  which  will  long  be  inseparably  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  year  just  departed.  Yet  we  think  that  we 
may  render  some  service  to  the  public  by  attempting  thus  early 
to  review,  with  the  calm  tem]H‘r  of  a  future  generation,  tlie 
history  of  the  great  Irish  famine  of  1847.*  Unless  we  are 


*  We  have  endcavourcil  to  gather  up  all  the  threads  of  this  strange 
tissue,  so  that  every  circumstance  of  importance  connected  with  the 
measures  of  relief  may  be  placed  on  record ;  hut  our  narrative  does 
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much  deceived,  posterity  will  trace  up  to  that  famine  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  salutary  revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  nation 
long  singularly  unfortunate,  and  will  acknowledge  that  on  this, 
as  on  many  other  occasions.  Supreme  AVisdom  has  educed 
permanent  good  out  of  transient  eviL 

If,  a  few  months  ago,  an  enlightened  man  had  been  askeil 
what  he  thought  the  most  discouraging  circumstance  in  the  state 
of  Ireland,  we  do  not  imagine  that  he  would  have  pitched  upon 
Absenteeism,  or  Protestant  bigotry,  or  Roman  Catholic  bigotry, 
or  Orangeism,  or  Ribbandism,  or  the  Repeal  cry,  or  even  the 
system  of  threatening  notices  and  midday  assassinations.  These 
things,  he  would  have  said,  are  evils ;  but  some  of'  them  are 
curable ;  and  others  arc  merely  symptomatic.  They  do  not 
make  the  case  desperate.  But  what  hope  is  there  for  a  nation 
which  lives  on  potatoes  ? 

The  consequences  of  depending  upon  the  |K)tato  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  article  of  popular  food,  had  long  been  foreseen  by  thinking 
2>crsf*ns ;  and  the  following  observations  extracted  from  a  i)aper 
on  the  native  country  of  the  wild  [potato*,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  for  the 
year  1822,  arc  a  fair  sjiccimeu  of  the  opinions  which  iirevailcd 
on  the  subject  previously  to  the  great  failui'c  <jf  1845. 

‘  The  increased  growth  of  the  potato,  not  only  in  these  kingdoms, 
but  almost  in  every  civilised  part  of  the  glolie,  has  so  added  to  its 
importance,  tliat  any  information  respecting  it  has  become  valuable. 
With  the  exception  of  wheat  and  rice,  it  is  now  certainly  the  vegetable 
most  employed  as  the  fowl  of  man  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  jieriod 
is  at  no  great  distance  when  its  extensive  use  will  even  jdaco  it  before 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  the  chief  staples  of  life. 
The  effect  of  the  unlimited  extent  to  which  its  cultivation  may  be 
carried,  on  the  human  race,  must  b(‘  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the 
political  economist.  The  extension  of  population  will  be  as  unbounded 
as  the  production  of  foo<l,  which  is  capable  of  being  produced  in  very 
small  space,  and  with  great  facility  ;  and  the  increased  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  necessarily  induce  changes,  not  only  in 
the  political  systems,  but  in  all  the  artiticial  relations  of  civilised  life. 
How  far  such  changes  may  conduce  to  or  increase  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  is  very  problematical,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered, 
that  since  the  potato,  when  in  cultivation,  is  verj-  liable  to  injury  from 
casualties  of  season,  and  that  it  is  not  at  present  known  how  to  keep 
it  in  store  for  use  lK.-yond  a  few  months,  a  general  failure  of  the  year’s 


not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  extend  beyond  September  1847,  and 
the  progress  of  events  after  that  date  will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article. 

*  The  author  of  this  paper  was  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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crop,  whenever  it  shall  have  become  the  chief  or  sole  support  of  a 
country,  must  inevitably  lead  to  all  the  misery  of  famine,  more  dread¬ 
ful  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  exposed  to  its  ravages.’ 

The  important  influence  which  has  been  exercised  by  this 
root  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  yields  an  unusually  abundant  produce  as  comjiared  with 
the  extent  of  ground  cultivated,  and  with  the  labour,  capital, 
and  skill  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation.  The  same  land,  which 
when  laid  down  to  corn,  will  maintain  a  given  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  will  support  three  times  that  number  when  used  for  raising 
potatoes.  ‘  A  family  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  once  located  on 
‘  from  one  to  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  was  provided  for ;  a 
‘  cabin  could  be  raised  in  a  few  days  w’ithout  the  expense  of  a 
‘  sixpence ;  the  potatoes,  at  the  cost  of  a  very  little  labour,  sup- 
‘  plied  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  food,  wdth  which,  from  habit, 

‘  they  were  perfectly  content ;  and  a  pig,  or  w'ith  some  a  cow,  or 
‘  donkey,  or  pony,  and  occasional  labour  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
‘  wages,  gave  them  what  was  necessary  to  pay  a  rent,  and  for 

*  such  clothing  and  other  artieles  as  were  absolutely  necessary, 

*  and  whicii,  with  a  great  proportion,  were  on  the  lowest  scale  of 
‘  human  existence.  The  foundation  of  the  whole,  however,  was 
‘  the  possession  of  the  bit  of  land  ;  it  was  the  one,  and  the  only 
‘  one  thing  absolutely  necessary  ;  the  rent  consequently  w’as  high, 

‘  and  generally  well  paid,  being  the  first  demand  on  all  money 
‘  received,  in  order  to  secure  that  essential  tenure ;  and  only  what 
‘  remained  became  applicable  to  other  objects.  Although  of  the 
‘  lowest  grade,  it  was  an  easy  mode  of  subsistence,  and  led  to  the 
‘  encouragement  of  early  marriages,  large  families,  and  a  rapidly- 
‘  increasing  population,  and  at  the  same  time  aftbrded  the  pro- 
‘  prietor  very  good  return  of  profit  for  his  land.’* 

The  relations  of  employer  and  employed,  w’hich  knit  together 
the  framework  of  society,  and  establish  a  mutual  dependence 
and  good-will,  have  no  existence  in  the  potato  system.  The 
Irish  small  holder  lives  in  a  state  of  isolation,  the  type  of  which 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  rather  than  in 
the  great  civilised  communities  of  the  ancient  world.  A  fort¬ 
night  for  planting,  a  week  or  ten  days  for  digging,  and  another 
I'ortnight  for  turf-cutting,  suffice  for  his  subsistence ;  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  he  is  at  leisure  to  follow  lus  own  inclinations, 
without  even  the  safeguard  of  those  intellectual  tastes  and  legiti¬ 
mate  objects  of  ambition  which  only  imperfectly  obviate  the 
evils  of  leisure  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  The  excessive 

•  Sir  John  Burgoyne’s  letter  to  the  ‘  Times,’  dated  6th  October, 
1847. 
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competition  for  land  maintained  rents  at  a  level  which  left  the 
Irish  peasant  the  bare  means  of  subsistence ;  and  jwverty,  dis¬ 
content,  and  idleness,  acting  on  his  excitable  nature,  produced 
that  state  of  popular  feeling  which  funiishes  the  material  for 
every  description  of  illegal  association  and  misdirected  jiolitlcal 
agitation.  That  agrarian  code  which  is  at  jjcrpetual  war  with 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  is  more  especially  the  offspring  of  this 
state  of  society,  the  primary  object  being  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  plots  of  land,  which,  in  the  absence  of  wages,  are  the  sole 
means  of  subsistence. 

There  is  a  gradation  even  in  potatoes.  Those  generally  used 
by  the  }XK)ple  of  Ireland  were  of  the  coarsest  and  most  prolific 
kind,  called  ‘  Lumpers,’  or  ‘  IIoi*se  I’otatocs,’  from  their  size, 
and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  cultivated,  not  in  furrows, 
but  in  the  slovenly'  mode  popularly  known  as  ‘lazy  beds;’  so 
that  the  principle  of  seeking  the  cheapest  description  of  food 
at  the  smallest  cx{)cnsc  of  labour,  was  maintained  in  all  its 
force.  To  the  universal  dependence  on  the  potato,  and  to  the 
absence  of  farmers  of  a  8U|)erlor  class,  it  was  owing  that  agri¬ 
culture  of  every  description  was  carried  on  in  a  negligent, 
imperfect  manner.*  The  domestic  habits  arising  out  of  this 
mc^e  of  subsistence  were  of  the  lowest  and  most  degrading 
kind.  The  pigs  and  poultry,  which  share  the  food  of  the 
peasant’s  family,  became,  in  course,  inmates  of  the  cabin  also. 


*  The  following  description  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  West 
Clare,  previously  to  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop  in  1845,  is  taken 
from  a  narrative  by  Captain  Mann  of  tlie  Royal  Navy,  who  had  for 
some  time  previously  been  stationed  in  that  district,  in  charge  of  the 
Coast  Guard ;  and  when  the  distress  commenced,  he  took  an  active 
and  very  useful  part  in  assisting  in  the  measures  of  relief.  ‘  Agrieul- 
‘  ture  at  that  period  was  in  a  very  neglected  state;  wheat,  barley,  and 
‘  oats,  with  jKJtatoes  as  the  food  of  the  poor,  being  the  produce.  Of  the 
‘  first  very  little  was  produced,  and  that  not  good  in  quality ;  barley,  a 
‘  larger  proportion  and  good  :  oats,  much  greater,  but  inferior  for 
‘  milling  purposes.  Various  reasons  were  given  for  this  inferiority  in 
‘  produce,  the  quality  of  the  land  and  deteriorated  seed  being  the 
‘  cause  generally  assigned ;  hut  I  would  say  that  the  population  being 
‘  content  with,  and  relying  on  the  produce  of  the  potato  as  food  — 
‘  which  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  hitherto  proved  abundant  — 
‘  there  was  a  general  neglect  and  want  of  any  attempt  at  improvement. 
‘  Green  crops  were  all  but  unknown,  except  here  and  there  a  little 
‘  turnip  or  mangel  wurzel  in  the  garden  or  field  of  the  better  class, — 
‘  the  former  scarcely  to  be  purchased.  Even  the  {wtatoes  were  tilled 
‘  in  the  easiest  way,  in  beds  (called  “  lazy  beds”),  not  in  drills,  so  that 
‘  the  hoe  might  in  a  very  short  time  clear  the  weeds  and  lighten  the 
‘  soiL’ 
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The  habit  of  cxclueivcly  living  on  this  root  produced  an  entire  " 

ignorance  of  every  other  food,  and  of  the  means  of  preparing 
it ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  woman  of  the  peasant  class  in  the 
"West  of  Ireland,  whose  culinary  art  exceeds  the  boiling  of  a 
potato.  Bread  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  an  oven  is  unknown. 

The  first  step  to  improvement  was  wanting  to  tliis  state  of 
things.  The  people  had  no  incitement  to  be  industrious,  to 
procure  comforts  which  were  utterly  beyond  their  reach,  and 
which  many  of  them  perhaps  had  never  seen.  Their  ordinary  | 

food  being  of  the  cheapest  and  commonest  description,  and  { 

having  no  value  in  the  market,  it  gave  them  no  command  of 
butcher’s  meat,  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  or  any  other 
article  of  comfort  or  enjoyment.  To  those  who  subsist  chiefly  I 

on  corn,  other  articles  of  equal  value  are  available,  which  can  be  I 

substituted  for  it  at  their  discretion  ;  or  if  they  please,  they  can, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  less  expensive  diet,  accumulate  a  small 
capital  by  which  their  future  condition  may  be  improved  and 
secured ;  but  the  only  hope  for  those  who  lived  upon  potatoes 
was  in  some  great  intervention  of  Providence  to  bring  back  the  I 

potato  to  its  original  use  and  intention  as  an  adjunct,  and  not  as  ' 

a  principal  article  of  national  food;  and  by  compelling  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  recur  to  other  more  nutritious  means  of 
aliment,  to  restore  the  energy  and  the  vast  industrial  capabilities  I 

of  that  country.  J 

A  population,  whose  ordinary  food  is  wheat  and  beef,  and  [ 

whose  ordinary  drink  is  porter  and  ale,  can  retrench  in  periods  I 

of  scarcity,  and  resort  to  cheaper  kinds  of  food,  such  as  barley,  ' 

oats,  rice,  and  potatoes.  But  those  who  are  habitually  and 
entirely  fed  on  potatoes,  live  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  human 
subsistence,  and  when  they  are  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
food,  there  is  nothing  cheaper  to  which  they  can  resort.  They  | 

have  already  reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  descending  scale,  = 

and  there  is  nothing  beyond  but  starvation  or  beggary.  Several  ; 

circumstances  aggravate  the  hazard  of  this  position.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  potato  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  wheat  or  any 
other  grain.  Besides  many  other  proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  j 

this  crop,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  such  failure  of  > 

the  crops  of  corn,  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  ])otatoes  in  1822, 

1831,  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  showing  that  this  root  can  no 
longer  be  depended  upon  as  a  staple  article  of  human  food.  The 
jKttato  cannot  be  stored,  so  that  the  scarcity  of  one  year  may  be 
alleviated  by  bringing  forward  tbe  reserves  of  former  years,  as  is 
always  done  in  corn-feeding  countries.  Every  year  is  thus  left 
to  provide  subsistence  for  itself.  When  the  crop  is  luxuriant,  I 

the  surplus  must  be  given  to  the  pigs ;  and  when  it  is  deficient,  ' 
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famine  and  disease  neeessarily  prevail.  Lastly,  the  bulk  of 
potatoes  is  such,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  to  supply  local  deficiencies,  and  it  lias  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  severe  scarcity  has  prevailed  in  districts,  within  fifty 
miles  of  which  potatoes  were  to  be  had  in  abundance.  If  a  man 
use  two  pounds  of  meal  a-day  (which  is  twice  the  amount  of 
the  ration  found  to  be  sufficient  during  the  late  relief  opera¬ 
tions),  a  hundred  weight  of  meal  will  last  him  for  fifty-six  days, 
whereas  a  hundred  weight  of  potatoes  will  not  last  more  than 
eight  days  ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  provide  seed-potatoes 
for  those  who  had  lost  their  stock  in  the  scarcity  of  1846,  the 
plan  was  found  impracticable,  because  nearly  a  ton  an  acre 
would  have  been  required  for  the  purpose. 

The  potato  does  not,  in  fact,  last  even  a  single  year.  The  old 
crop  becomes  unfit  for  use  in  July,  and  the  new  crop,  as  raised 
by  the  inferior  husbandry  of  the  |X)ur,  docs  not  come  into  con¬ 
sumption  until  September.  Hence,  July  and  August  ai'c  called 
the  ‘  meal  months,’  from  the  necessity  the  people  are  under  of 
living  u])on  meal  at  that  period.  This  is  always  a  season  of 
great  distress  and  trial  for  the  j)Oorer  peasants ;  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  the  potato  system  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  barony  of  Erris  in  the  county  of 
!Mayo,  there  has  been  an  annual  dearth  for  many  years  past. 
Every  now  and  then  a  ‘  meal  year  ’  occurs,  and  then  masses  of 
the  population  become  a  prey  to  famine  and  fever,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  be  relieved  by  charity. 

In  1739  an  early  and  severe  frost  destroyed  the  potatoes  in 
the  ground,  and  the  helplessness  and  despair  of  the  people 
having  led  to  a  great  falling  off  of  tillage  in  1740,  the  calamity 
w’as  prolonged  to  the  ensuing  year,  1741,  which  was  long 
known  as  the  Miadham  an  air,  or  year  of  slaughter.  The  or¬ 
dinary  burial-grounds  were  not  large  enough  to  contain  those 
who  died  by  the  road  side,  or  who  were  taken  from  the  deserted 
cabins.  The  ‘  bloody  flux  ’  and  ‘  malignant  fever,’  having 
begun  among  the  poor,  spread  to  the  rich,  and  numerous  indi¬ 
viduals  occupying  prominent  positions  in  society,  including  one 
of  the  judges  (Mr.  Baron  Wainwright),  and  the’  Mayor  of 
Limerick  (Joseph  Roche,  Esq.)  and  many  others  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  fell  victims.  Measures  were  adopted  at  Dublin  on 
the  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  some  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  provisions  of  which  appear  to  have  been  well  understood  in 
the  great  towns  of  Ireland  in  that  day ;  and  it  was  ‘  hoped, 
‘  since  such  provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  the  inhabitants  of 
‘  the  city  will  discourage  all  vagrant  l)eggars,  and  give  their 
‘  assistance  that  they  may  be  sent  to  Bridewell  to  hard  labour. 
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‘  and  thereby  free  themselves  from  a  set  of  idlers,  who  are  a 
‘  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the  nation.’  Soup  kitchens  and  other 
modes  of  relief  were  established  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country, 
in  which  Primate  Boulter  and  the  Society  of  Friends  took  the 
lead,  and  numerous  cargoes  of  corn  were  received  from  America, 
the  arrival  of  which  had  been  looked  for  with  great  anxiety. 
In  only  one  jwint  is  there  any  decided  difference  between  what 
then  took  place  in  Ireland  and  the  painful  events  which  have 
just  occurred,  after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
famine  of  1741  was  not  regarded  with  any  active  interest  either 
in  England  or  in  any  foreign  country,  and  the  subject  is  scarcely 
alluded  to  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  No  measures  were 
adopted  cither  by  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
j)Ose  of  relieving  the  distress  caused  by  this  famine.  There  is 
no  mention  of  grants  or  loans ;  but  an  Act  Avas  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1741  (15  Geo.  2.  cap.  8.),  ‘For  the  more 
‘  ettectual  securing  the  Payment  of  Rents,  and  preventing  Frauds 
‘  by  Tenants.’  * 

The  failure  of  1822,  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con¬ 
naught,  was  owing  to  a  continued  and  excessive  humidity,  which 
caused  the  potatoes  to  rot  after  they  had  been  stored  in  the  pits, 
so  that  the  deficiency  of  food  was  not  discovered  till  late  in  the 
season.  On  the  7th  May,  1822,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
London,  which  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  day,  when  a  committee  of 
no  less  than  109  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  was  formed,  and  a 
subscription  was  entered  into,  amounting,  Avith  the  aid  of  a  king’s 
letter,  to  311,081/.  5.<f.  7fi.,  of  Avhich  44,177/.  9s.  Avas  raised  in 
Ireland.  !Many  excellent  principles  Avere  laid  doAvn  for  the 
distribution  of  this  large  sum ;  and  after  reserving  Avhat  Avas  re¬ 
quired  for  immediate  relief,  the  balance,  amounting  to  87,667/., 
Avas  granted  to  various  societies  Avhich  had  been  established  for 
the  future  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  Irish  peasantry.f  A 
Committee  also  sat  at  the  Mansion  House  at  Dublin,  Avhich  col¬ 
lected  31,260/.  from  various  quarters,  independently  of  the  grants 
it  received  from  the  London  Committee.  Central  Committees 
were  established  in  each  county  toAvn  in  the  distressed  districts, 
and  Sub-Committees  in  each  parish.  The  Avestem  jiortion  of 

♦  We  are  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  Mr.  M‘Cullagh,  avLo 
has  lately  collected  the  contemporary  accounts  of  this  famine.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  farmers  at  tliis  period  did  not  dig  their  potatoes  until 
alKiut  Christmas,  and  that  feiv  stored  them  at  all  for  use. 

j-  An  interesting  account  by  Mr.  llertolacei,  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  fund  and  the  fund  collected  in  1831  Avere  distributed,  will  be  found 
in  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle’  of  the  2oth  November,  1847. 
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Ireland  was  algo  divided  into  three  districts,  to  each  of  which  a 
civil  engineer  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the 
destitute  in  making  roads,  and  the  following  sums  were  voted  by 
Parliament  for  carrying  on  these  and  other  Public  AVorks  set 
on  foot  with  the  same  object  of  relieving  the  distress.* 

On  the  24tli  June,  1822,  100.000/., 

*  for  the  employment  of  the  j)oor  in  Ireland  and  other  purposes  re- 
‘  latin^  thereto,  as  the  exigency  of  atl’airs  may  require.’ 

On  the  23d  July,  1822,  200,000/. 

‘  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  take  such  mea.surcs  as  the  exigency  of  affairs 
‘  may  re<iuire.’ 

And  on  the  24th  .Tunc,  1823,  15,000/.  was  voted, 

‘  to  facilitate  emigration  from  the  .south  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of 
‘  Good  Hope.’ 

In  1831  another  failure  of  the  jrotato  crop  occurred  in  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Alayo,  and  Donegal,  upon  which  another 
meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  London,  and  one  committee  was 
established  at  the  Mansion  IIousc,  and  another  at  the  AVest  End. 
Great  exertions  were  made  to  raise  subscriptions;  a  bazaar  was 
held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  by  many  of  the  ladies  of 
the  nobility,  presided  over  by  the  Queen  in  person ;  and  there 
w'as  a  ball  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  whole  amount  collected 
was  74,410/.;  and  l)csldes  this  40,000/.  was  granted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  part  of  which  was  expended  on  relief  works,  and  part  in 
the  actual  distribution  of  fcKxl.  Besides  these  London  Com¬ 
mittees,  two  other  Committees  were  formed  at  Dublin,  through 
one  of  which  (the  Alansion  IIousc  Committee  f)  8569/.  was 


•  For  the  details  of  these  operations  see  the  following  parlia¬ 
mentary  papers : — 

‘  Copies  of  the  Reports  of  Alcssrs.  Griffith,  Ximmo,  and  Killaly,  the 
‘  civil  engineers  employed  during  tlie  late  scarcity  in  superintending 
‘  the  Public  AVorks  in  Ireland;  Kith  April,  1823  (249).’ 

‘  Rejwrt  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Connnnns  on 
‘  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland;  Kith  July,  1823  (5(11).’ 

It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  improvement  elTeeted  by  such 
works  in  the  .social  habits  oi  the  pco]de,  that  the  di.striet  situated 
between  the  Shannon  and  lilackwater,  which  was  opened  in  four 
directions  by  the,  roads  exeeiitetl  by  Mr.  Grilfith,  although  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  De.sinond  rebellion,  and  subseqncntly,  in  the  year  1821, 
the  a.syluin  for  VN’hitelMiy.s,  and  the  focus  of  the  AVhitcboy  warl'arc, 
at  which  period  four  regiments  were  recpiired  to  repress  outrage, 
became  perfectly  tran([uil,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  late  calamity. 

t  The  following  remarkable  passage  is  extracted  from  the  Report 
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collected,  and  through  the  other  (the  Sackville  Street  Com¬ 
mittee)  21,526/. 

In  each  of’  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  the  potato  crop 
failed  in  one  or  other  of  the  districts  in  the  W est  of  Ireland, 
and  suras  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  7572/.  were  expended 
from  Civil  Contingencies  in  relieving  the  distress  thereby  occa¬ 
sioned,  to  which  Wiis  added  the  sum  of  4306/.  remaining  from 
the  English  and  Irish  subscriptions  of  1831. 

In  1839  another  failure  occurred;  and  in  all  the  Western 
and  Midland  Counties,  the  average  price  of  ^tatoes  in  July 
and  August  was  7(1.  a  stone,  and  of  oatmeal  18s.  or  19s.  a  cwt. ; 
the  former  double,  and  the  latter  one-third  more  than  the 
usual  price  at  that  time  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion  Captain 
Chads,  K.  X.,  was  deputed  by  the  Government  to  assist  the 
landlords  in  employing  the  destitute  in  constructing  roads 
and  other  useful  public  works;  and  it  appears  from  a  re- 
j)ort  addressed  by  him  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
dated  the  22d  of  August,  1839,  that  5441/.  was  expended  in 
this  way,  of  which  1840/.  was  contributed  by  the  Government. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  report  Captain  Chads  made  the 
following  remarks;  —  ‘  A  recurrence  of  these  seasons  of  distress. 


of  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  Committee,  dated  the  22d  October, 
1831  :  — 

‘  But  while  the  Mansion  House  Committee  thus  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  and  the  subscribers  upon  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  avert 
famine  and  disease  for  a  season  from  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
island,  they  owe  it  .also  to  themselves  and  the  subscribers  to  avow 
their  honest  conviction  that  similar  calls  will  be  {)eriodically  made  on 
public  benevolence,  unless  a  total  change  be  effected  in  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  jMiasant.  What  means  should  be  adopted  to  remedy  these 
evils  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  Committee  to  suggest ;  but  they 
deem  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  subscribers  particularly 
to  this  state  of  things,  in  the  hope  of  some  remedy  l)eing  discovered 
and  applied  before  public  benevolence  is  quite  exhausted  by  repeated 
drains  on  its  sympathy.’ 

On  the  21st  May,  1838,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  in  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Law: — ‘There  never  was  a  country  in  which  poverty  existed  to  so 
‘  great  a  degree  as  it  exists  in  Ireland.  I  held  a  liigh  situation  in  that 
‘  country  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  must  s.ay  that  from  that  time  to  this 
‘  there  has  scarcely  elapsed  a  single  year  in  which  the  Government  has 
‘  not  at  certain  periods  of  it  entertained  the  most  serious  apprehension 
‘  of  actual  famine.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  from  the  year  1806, 
‘  down  to  the  present  time,  a'year  has  not  passed  in  which  the  Govern- 
‘  ment  have  not  been  called  on  to  give  assistance  to  relieve  the  poverty 
‘  and  distress  which  prevailed  in  Ireland.’ 
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‘  which  have  been  almost  periodical  hitherto,  must,  I  fear,  be 
‘  necessarily  expected,  so  Ion"  as  the  present  condition  of  the 

*  poor  continues,  and  whilst  they  subsist  on  that  species  of  food, 
‘  which  in  a  year  of  plenty  cannot  be ‘stored  up  for  the  next, 
‘  which  may  be  one  of  scarcity.  A  very  great  alleviation,  how- 
‘  ever,  of  this  evil  is  most  confidently  expected  from  the  Poor 

*  Law  now  establishing.  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  with 
‘  jxjrsons  of  eveiy  class  of  society,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
‘  to  the  other,  and  it  is  universally  regarded  as  the  promise  of  a 
‘  great  blessing:  —  to  the  poor, by  inducing  more  provident  and 

*  industrious  habits ;  and  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  laud- 
‘  lords  to  give  them  employment ;  and  to  all  other  classes, 
‘  comfort  and  contentment,  from  the  knowledge  that  the  really 
‘  distressed  are  provided  for,  and  that  the  country  is  generally 
‘  improving  by  the  extension  of  emplojinent.’ 

After  this,  urgent  representations  of  distress  were  made  in 
each  year  to  the  Irish  Government  and  to  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
missioners,  until  the  summer  of  1842,  which  was  more  than 
usually  wet  and  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  and  it  therefore 
again  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  extensive  measures 
of  relief.  Mr.  Burke,  the  Assistant  l*oor  Law  Commissioner, 
was  employed  oh  this  duty;  and  3448/.  was  distributed  by 
bun,  in  aid  of  local  subscriptions,  in  121  separate  districts;  the 
aggregate  sums  raised  in  each  case  being  exjiended,  partly  in 
public  works  on  Captain  Chads’  plan,  and  partly  in  giving 
gratuitous  relief.* 

Other  causes  concurred  with  the  natural  tendency  of  every 
people  to  have  recourse  to  the  cheapest  description  of  food,  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  a  large  population  depending  for  its 
subsistence  on  the  'potato.  Ireland  was  essentially  a  grazing 
country  until  the  artificial  enhancement  of  prices  caused  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  in  1783  and  1784,  for  grant¬ 
ing  a  bounty  on  the  exportation,  and  restricting  the  impoi’tation 
of  corn,  occasioned  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  increase  of 
cultivation ;  and  as,  owing  to  the  general  want  of  capital,  it  was 
Impossible  to  find  tenants  for  large  tillage  farms,  the  stimulus 
intended  to  act  exclusively  on  agriculture  had  a  still  more 
powerful  effect  in  causing  the  subdivision  of  fai*ms.  The  new 


*  The  particulars  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion  will  be  found 
in  a  letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Sir  .1.  Graham,  dated 
the  9th  June,  1842,  and  in  a  statement  dated  18th  August,  1842, 
prepared  Tin<ler  the  directions  of  the  Irish  Government,  showing  ‘  the 
‘  sums  issued  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland  from  the  17tb  Juno 
‘  to  the  17th  August,  1842,’  &c. 
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occupiers  also,  being  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  poor,  instead 
of  l>aying  their  labourers  in  money,  allowed  them  the  use  of 
small  pieces  of  ground  whereon  they  might  erect  cabins  and 
raise  potatoes,  and  their  labour  was  set  off,  at  so  much  a  day, 
against  the  annual  rent.  The  plan  of  dividing  and  subdividing 
for  the  purpose  of  making  freeholders  was  carried  to  a  great 
extent  after  1792,  wlien  the  elective  franchise  was  restored 
to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  although  the  practice  was  far 
from  being  general,  yet  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
])articulur  families  made  it  their  object  to  contest  or  secure 
the  county,  it  w:is  carried  to  a  very  pernicious  extent. 
Another  powerful  cause  is,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  including  the  bishops,  depend  not  only 
on  the  extent  of  tlic  population,  but  also  on  its  continued 
increase ;  and  if  the  parish  priests  object  to  emigration  and  the 
consolidation  of  small  holdings,  and  look  with  favour  on  early 
marriages,  it  is  only  what  any  other  body  of  men,  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  equally  do.  Lastly,  the  small  holding  and 
potato  system  offered  the  inducement  of  large  rents,  obtained  at 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  cost  and  trouble.  The  embar¬ 
rassed  and  improvident  landlord,  and  the  leaseholder  whose  only 
object  it  was  to  make  the  most  of  his  short  tenure,  equally 
found  their  account  in  this  state  of  things,  and  the  result  in 
l)oth  cases  was  that  the  farms  were  covered  with  hovels  and 
miserable  cottiers,  in  order,  through  them,  to  create  profit-rents. 
AVhen  the  failure  of  the  potato  forced  all  the  ‘squatters’  and 
‘  mock  tenants’  into  notice,  the  owner  of  many  a  neglected 
estate  w’as  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  hundreds  of  miserable 
beings,  who  had  grown  up  on  his  jn’opcrty  without  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  now  claimed  the  means  of  support  at  his  hands.  The 
subsistence  of  the  tenant  was  at  the  minimum ;  the  rent  was  at 
the  maximum ;  and  the  interval  between  the  ignorant  excitable 
])easantry  and  the  proprietor  in  chief,  was  filled  only  by  the 
middleman,  whose  business  it  was  to  exact  rents,  and  not  to 
employ  labourei's.  The  base  and  the  capital  of  the  column  were 
there,  but  the  shaft  was  almost  entirely  wanting. 

Tlie  extent  to  which  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion,  and,  through  them,  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  affe(7ted 
by  the  conditions  under  which  landed  property  is  held,  has  be¬ 
come  feai’fully  apparent  during  the  present  social  crisis.  The 
dependence  for  good  and  evil  of  workman  on  master  manufac¬ 
turer,  of  subject  on  (iovernment,  of  child  on  father,  is  less 
absolute  than  that  of  the  Irish  peasant  upon  the  lord  of  the  soil 
Iroin  which  he  derives  his  'subsistence.  This  is  a  subject  to 
which,  if  we  would  save  ourselves  and  oiur  country,  it  behoves 
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118  to  give  our  most  earnest  and  careful  attention  at  the  present 
time.  We  cannot  give  landed  proprietors  the  will  and  disposi¬ 
tion  (where  it  is  wanting)  to  fulfil  the  important  part  they  have 
to  perform  in  tlic  sclieme  of  society,  but  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  strike  off  the  fetters  which  at  present  impede  every  step  of 
their  progress  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  those  dependent  on  them. 

One  half  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  said  to  be  let  off  in 
|>erpetuity  leases,  with  derivative  and  subderivative  interests  in 
an  endless  chain,  so  as  to  obtain  profit- rents  at  each  stage ;  .and 
these  leases  are  often  ojien  to  the  additional  objection  that  they 
are  unnecessarily  burdensome  or  uncertain  from  the  particular 
mode  in  which  they  are  made ;  such  as  ‘  leases  for  lives  renew- 
‘  able  for  ever  by  the  insertion  of  other  lives  when  the  first- 
‘  named  are  dead,’  ‘  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,’  and  ‘  for 
*  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years.’  Many  proposals  have  at 
different  times  been  made  for  the  redemption  of  these  various 
interests ;  but  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  to  be  avoided,  and  our  object  should  rather  be  to  give 
every  prudent  facility  for  the  voluntary  transfer  of  land  and  of 
the  various  interests  connected  Avith  it,  which  must  lead,  by  a 
Side  but  certain  gradation,  to  that  degree  of  improvement  of  the 
existing  tenures  Avhich  is  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture.  In  Mayo  and  other  western  counties  the  old  bar¬ 
barous  Irish  tenure  c.alled  Ru7idale  (Scotch  rnnrifiy)  still  pre¬ 
vails,  which  stops  short  of  the  institution  of  individual  property, 
and  by  making  the  industrious  and  thriving  responsible  for  the 
short-comings  of  the  idle  and  im])rovident,  effectually  destroys 
the  spring  of  all  Improvement.  Tlie  cessation  of  this  antiqu.ated 
system  is  an  indisjAcnsable  preliminary  to  any  progress  being 
made  in  the  localities  where  it  exists ;  and  this  improvement  may 
be  effected  by  the  landlords  without  any  change  in  tlie  law. 

The  master  evil  of  the  agricultural  system  of  Ireland,  however,  is 
the  law  of  Entail,  and  the  Incumbrances  which  seldom  fail  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  upon  entailed  estates.  ‘  Proprietors  of  estsitcs,’  ob^'rA  cs 
the  author  of  an  excellent  pamphlet  Avhlcli  luis  recently  appeared 
on  this  subject",  ‘  are  too  often  but  mere  nominal  owners,  Avith- 
‘  out  influence  or  poAver  OAer  the  |)ersou3  holding  under  them. 
‘  Their  I’cal  condition  is  often  pitiable,  nor  is  it  possible,  in  the 
‘  great  majority  of  cases,  to  retrieve  the  estates.  The  burden 
‘  of  debt,  or  the  evils  of  improvident  leases,  are  fastened  upon  the 

•  Observations'upon  certain  Evils  arising  out  of  the  present  state  of 
the  laws  of  Real  Property  in  Ireland,  and  .Suggestions  for  remedying 
tlie  same.  —  Dublin:  Alex.  Thom.  184^. 
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‘  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  owner  into  a  mere 
‘  annuitant,  often  glad  to  obtain  from  a  good  estate  a  scanty 
‘  annuity  (after  payment  of  the  incumbrances  thereon  and  the 

*  public  burdens)  for  his  own  subsistence.  Proprietor  and 
‘  tenant  are  equally  powerless  for  good ;  and  the  whole  kingdom 
‘  suffers  from  the  disorders  which  have  resulted  from  this  state 
‘  of  real  property  in  Ireland.’  And  the  author  of  another 
valuable  publication  on  the  same  subject  *  observes  as  follows : 

*  The  evils  resulting  from  settlements  and  entails  may  be  regarded 

*  as  arising  from  insecurity  or  uncertainty  of  tenure ;  because 
‘  the  possessor  of  the  property  is  not  in  reality  the  owner ;  he 
‘  cannot  deal  with  it  as  an  owner ;  he  is  merely  a  trustee  for 

*  others ;  he  has  no  interest  in  its  future  thorough  permanent 
‘  improvement,  except  so  far  as  he  may  wish  to  benefit  his  suc- 

*  cessors ;  he  can  never  reap  the  benefit  himself ;  he  cannot  sell ; 
‘  he  cannot  dispose  of  a  part,  even  though  the  alienation  of  a 
‘  part  might  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  remainder ;  he  holds 

*  it  during  his  lifetime,  as  his  predecessor  held  it,  unaltered, 
‘  unimproved,  to  transmit  it  to  his  heir  clogged  with  the  same 
‘  restrictions,  alike  injurious  to  him  and  to  his  country.  This  is 
‘  the  case  of  an  unembarrassed  landlord.!  But  let  us  suppose. 


*  Observations  on  the  Evils  resulting  to  Ireland  from  the  Insecurity 
of  Title  and  the  existing  Laws  of  Real  Property,  with  some  Sugges¬ 
tions  towards  a  Remedy.  —  Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith.  London : 
Ridgway.  1847. 

t  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  unembarrassed  holder  of  an  entailed 
estate  is  often  not  sufficiently  o^vnerof  it  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  it. 
lie  cannot  sell  a  portion  to  improve  the  remainder,  however  much 
both  the  part  sold  and  the  part  retained  would  be  benefited  by  it. 
He  can  burden  the  estate  to  provide  for  younger  cliildren’s  portions, 
but  not  to  carry  on  improvements  which  would  increase  its  annual 
produce.  Improvements  are  generally  made  out  of  capital,  and  not 
out  of  income.  Owners  of  entailed  estates,  for  the  most  part,  live  up, 
to  their  means ;  and  when  they  do  not,  their  savings  are  seldom  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  on  works  of  any  importance.  Over  the  capital  sum 
representing  the  aggregate  value  of  the  estate,  they  have  no  command, 
except  for  purposes  wdiich  make  them  poorer,  and  consequently  still 
less  able  to  execute  any  useful  design.  At  the  present  crisis  of  our 
national  affairs,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  what  course  will  be  the  best 
l)oth  for  the  landowners  and  for  the  community  at  large.  There  is  a 
fearful  surplus  population  in  Ireland  and  the  north-western  part  of 
Scotland  which  must  be  provided  for ;  while  in  England  itself  thou¬ 
sands  of  railway  labourers  and  Irish  paupers  roam  unemployed  about 
the  country ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  by  removing  the  obstacles 
which  at  present  oppose  the  profitable  employment  of  the  enormous 
ca])ital  invested  in  land,  we  might  not  obtain  new  resources  which 
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*  as  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case,  that  he  has  received  the 

*  estate  incumbered  under  a  settlement,  with  a  jointure  to  the 
‘  widow  of  the  late  possessor,  and  a  provision  for  daughters  and 
‘  younger  sons.  In  what  difficulties  is  he  at  once  involved !  this 
‘  owner  for  life  of  a  large  tract  of  country  with  a  long  rent-roll, 

*  but  in  fact  a  small  proi)erty !  lie  cannot  maintain  his  position 

*  in  society  without  s]^)ending  more  than  his  income ;  debts  accu- 
‘  mulate ;  he  mortgages  his  estate,  and  insures  his  life  for  the 

*  security  of  the  mortgagee.  Of  course  he  cannot  afford  to  lay 

*  out  any  thing  on  improvements ;  on  the  contrary,  though  per- 

*  haps  naturally  kind-hearted  and  just,  his  necessities  force  him 

*  to  resort  to  every  means  of  inci'easing  his  present  rental.  He 
‘  looks  for  the  utmost  amount ;  he  lets  to  the  highest  bidder, 

‘  without  regard  to  character  or  means  of  payment.  If  his 
‘  tenants  are  without  leases,  he  raises  their  rents.  If  leases  fall 
‘  in,  he  cannot  afford  to  give  the  j)reference  to  the  last  occupier. 
‘  Perliaps  with  all  his  exertions  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
‘  or  put  off  his  creditors.  I’roccedings  arc  commenced  against 
‘  him,  and  the  estate  passes  during  his  lifetime  under  the  ctme  of 

*  the  worst  possible  landlord,  a  receiver  under  the  Court  of 
‘  Chancery.’* 


would  enrich  the  owners  of  land,  diffuse  comfort  and  enjoyment  in 
each  locality,  and  help  to  provide  for  the  unemployetl  |W)pulatiou 
which  is  sitting  like  an  incubus  upon  all  the  three  kingdoms. 

•  The  following  table  gives  the  leading  particulars  relating  to  the 
estates  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  Ireland  during  the 
years  1841,  1842,  and  1843:  — 


Court  of  Chanccri/. 


1 

Number] 

Arrears  of  Rent. 

Causes. ! 

1 

'  tVlicn  Receiver  | 

:  was  appointed.  | 

When  Reccirer  j 
last  accounted. 

!  ! 

1841  j  698 

£  s.  d.  \  £  s.  (i. 

598,6.35  13  10],'  39,358  16  4.V 

£  s.  d. 

347,226  14  10 

1842*  1  .595 

548,78.3  12  9  ;  3,105  0  10 

299,554  10  8 

1843  !  764 

563,022  2  4  39,265  13  1 

290,292  4  10 

lAverage  ofj 
j  three  years  686 

570,147  2  11^  :27,243  3  5 

312,357  16  10 

'From  1836 
j  to  1843  in- 
!  elusive 

•  316 

Court  of  Exchcq 
132,675  2  3  |.56,163  6  6 

uer. 

87,849  0 

The  arrears  of  rent  have  since  greatly  increased,  although  the 
object  of  the  courts  is  contined  to  getting  iu  the  rents,  improvements 
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The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  simply  the  sale  of  the 
incumbered  estate,  or  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  to  enable  the 
owner  to  discharge  his  incumbrances,  and  to  place  him  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  do  his  duty  towards  the  remainder.  This  is  the  master 
key  to  unlock  the  field  of  industry  in  Ireland.  The  seller,  in  all 
such  cases,  is  known  to  be  incapable  of  making  a  proper  use  of 
the  land.  The  purchaser,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  safely 
assumed  to  be  an  improver.  It  is  a  natural  feeling  in  which 
almost  all  men  indulge,  and  purchases  of  land  are  seldom  made 
without  a  distinct  view  to  further  profitable  Investments  in  im¬ 
provements.  ‘  To  give  every  prudent  facility  for  the  transfer  by 
‘  sale  of  real  property  from  man  to  man,  by  the  adoption  of  a  slm- 
‘  pic,  cheap,  and  secure  system  of  transfer,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
‘  barbarous,  unsafe,  and  expensive  system,  so  that  real  property 

*  could  be  bought  and  sold  in  Ireland  with  as  much  freedom  and 

*  security  as  other  property  is  therefore  the  object  at  which 
we  ought  to  aim,  and  especially  to  encoui'ago  the  investment  of 
small  capitals  in  the  land,  it  being  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  small  capitalists  chiefly  that  the  country  can  be  civilised 
and  improved.  ‘  The  purchasers  would  give  extensive  and  per- 
‘  luancnt  employment  to  numbers  of  jreoplc  around  them  in 

*  carrying  out  that  natural  desire  of  man,  the  improvement 
‘  of  newly-acquired  landed  property ;  they  would  promote  in- 
‘  dustry  everywhere ;  they  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
‘  land  generally.  By  their  number,  all  property  in  land  would 
‘  be  rendered  secure  against  revolutionary  violence.  The  habits 

*  and  example  of  men  who  had  made  money  by  industry,  and 

*  who  might  invest  their  savings  in  land,  would  place  the  social 
‘  system  of  Ireland  on  a  solid  basis.  The  best  of  the  Protestants 
‘  and  Roman  Catholics,  those  who  had  been  careful  and  Indus- 
‘  trious,  would  be  purchasers  of  land,  and  all  would  have  a 
‘  common  interest  in  peace  and  order.  That  surplus  population 
‘  iHjyond  the  means  of  present  employment,  which  now  oppresses 
‘  and  embarrasses  the  countiy,  might  gradually  be  absorbed,  and 
‘  become  a  source  of  wealth  and  strength.  Towns  would  every- 
‘  where  improve,  and  new  ones  might  arise  by  the  extension  of 
‘  the  railway  system,  spreading  industry  and  civilisation  among 
‘  men  now  sunk  in  indolence  and  almost  barbarism.’! 

All  the  parties  concerned  in  these  transfers  would  be  benefited 
by  them.  Lands  are  comparatively  valueless  to  those  who  have 


being  practically  seldom  attempted.  The  condition  of  the  people  in 
these  neglected,  and,  with  reference  to  their  present  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  over-populated  estates,  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 

*  ‘  Observations  upon  certain  Evils,’  &c.  t 
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no  capital  to  improve  them,  and  they  arc  often  justly  felt  to  be 
a  burden  and  a  disgrace,  because  they  entail  duties  which  the 
nominal  owners  have  no  means  of  performing.  The  effect  on 
the  character  and  prospects  of  the  whole  body  of  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  would  be  as  described  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
author  to  whom  we  are  already  so  much  indebted:  ‘  When  men, 

‘  however  young,  act  under  responsibility,  they  usually  proceed 
‘  with  caution ;  if  others  will  think  and  act  for  them,  and  pro- 
‘  vide  for  their  wants,  and  secure  them  from  poverty  and  danger, 

‘  their  own  prudential  faculties  may  become  dormant ;  and  a 
‘  man,  or  any  class  of  men  so  protected,  arc  likely  to  exhibit  de- 
‘  ficiency  in  the  qualities  of  prudence  and  good  management  of 
‘  their  affairs.  But  owners  of  land  w'ould  not  evince  any  such 

*  deficiency,  if  once  they  felt  that  they  would  be  ruined,  and 
‘  their  families  also,  if  they  w'erc  not  governed  by  the  same 
‘  rules  of  prudence  which  other  men  must  observe,  and  which 
‘  necessarily  enter  into  the  projxsr  management  of  all  other 
‘  descriptions  of  property.  The  present  difficulties  of  sale  of 
‘  land,  and  the  consequent  protection  afforded  to  entailed  pro- 
‘  pertics,  arc  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  persons  of  the  class 

*  of  proprietors  arc  in  difficulties.  With  more  liberty,  there 
‘  would  be  more  j)rudence  and  more  attention  to  estates  on  the 
‘  part  of  owners,  from  which  they  and  the  country  would  be 
‘  great  gainers.’  * 

Tl:e  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  are 
affected  is  correctly  described  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
other  pamphlet.  ‘  If  these  premises  be  correct ;  if  employment 
‘  with  regular  wages  must  be  found  for  the  })easantry  ;  if  capital 
‘  be  necessary,  and  the  parties  holding  the  land  do  not  pos- 
‘  scss  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  it  follows,  either  that  Govern- 
‘  inent  must  continue  to  supply  the  capital  required,  not  merely 
‘  by  a  loan  on  an  emergency,  but  as  part  of  its  regular  system 
‘  of  action ;  or  else  that  the  land  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
‘  those  who  do  ]X)ssess  the  means  of  employing  the  people  — 
‘  of  men  who  will  CJirry  on  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  will 
‘  bring  to  their  occupation  the  capital,  the  habits  of  business, 
‘  and  the  energy  and  intelligence  which  have  raised  the  coin- 

*  inerce  and  manufactures  of  this  nation  to  their  present  pre- 
‘  eminence.’ t 

Her  ^Majesty’s  Government  being  decidy  impressed  Avith  the 
importance  of  these  views,  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  in 
the  Session  of  1847,  the  object  of  Avhich  Avas  to  enable  the 


*  ‘  Observations  upon  certain  Evils,’  &c. 
t  ‘  Observations  on  the  Evils  resulting  to  Ireland,’  &c. 
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owners  of  incumbered  estates  in  Ireland  to  sell  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  them,  after  the  circumstances  of  each  estate  had  been 
investigated  by  a  ^Master  in  Chancery,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
due  liquidation  of  every  claim  upon  it.  The  sale  was  not  to 
take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  first  incumbrancer,  unless 
the  Court  of  Chancery  should  eonslder  the  produce  sufficient  to 
pay  the  principal  and  all  arrears  of  interest,  or  unless  the  owner 
or  some  subsequent  incumbrancer  should  undertake  to  pay  to 
the  first  incumbrancer  any  deficiency  which  might  exist,  and 
give  such  security  for  the  performance  of  his  undertaking  as  the 
court  might  direct.  This  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
was  withdrawn  in  the  Commons,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
some  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  and  to  objections  entertained  by 
the  great  Insurance  Conq)anies,  who  are  the  principal  lenders 
on  Irish  mortgages,  to  having  their  investments  disturbed.  The 
failure  of  the  Bill  was  a  national  misfortune  which  cannot  be 
too  soon  remedied. 

The  Government,  however,  did  what  was  in  its  power.  A 
system  has  existed  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  for 
the  registration  of  all  deeds  affecting  landed  property ;  and  of 
late  years  a  similar  registration  has  been  established  of  all  judg¬ 
ments  relating  to  that  description  of  property.  The  attention 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  called  to  the  practicability  of 
diminishing  the  delay  and  expense  attending  transfers  of  landed 
property,  by  the  adoption  of  two  simple  practical  measures, 
viz.,  that  when  searches  have  been  made  in  the  office  of  the 
Kegistrar  of  Deeds,  copies  should  be  recorded  in  the  office,  as 
well  as  given  to  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  they  are  made ; 
and  that  when  judgments,  &c.,  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Begistrar  of  Judgments  have  been  satisfied,  notice  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  Registrar,  in  order  that  such  satisfaction 
may  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  his  office.*  The  consequence 
of  the  neglect  of  the  first  of  these  obvious  precautions  Avas,  that, 
after  exjienslve  searehes  had  been  made  in  the  Registry  Office, 
the  same  searches  often  had  to  be  made  again  and  again,  at  the 
same  expense,  at  the  instance  of  other  parties,  however  limited 
the  transactions  might  be  for  the  security  of  which  these  in- 
(pilrles  into  past  transfers  and  incumbrances  were  made ;  and 
the  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  other  precaution  was  that, 
if,  after  a  search  had  been  made  through  the  records  deposited 
in  the  office  of  tbe  Registrar  of  J udgments  to  ascertain  whether 
any  judgment  had  been  passed  against  the  estate,  it  appeared 
that  any  such  judgment  had  been  given,  another  search  had  to 
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be  made  in  the  courts_of  law,  involving  fresh  loss  of  time  and 
fresh  expense,  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  satisfied. 

lint  it  is  time  that  we  should  resume  our  narrative. 

The  jwtato  disease,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  North 
America  in  1844*,  first  appeared  in  these  islands  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1845.  The  early  crop  of  potatoes,  which  is  generally 
al>out  ouc-sixth  of  the  whole,  and  is  dug  in  tSeptemher  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  escaped ;  but  the  late,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the 
‘  |x;ople’s  crop,’  and  is  taken  up  in  December  and  January,  was 
tainted  after  it  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage  of  maturity.  When 
the  disease  had  once  commenced,  it  made  steady  progress,  and 
it  was  often  found,  on  opening  the  pits,  that  the  potatoes  had 
become  a  mass  of  rottenness.  Nevertheless,  this  year  the  attack 
was  partial ;  and  although  few  pirts  of  the  country  entirely 
escaped,  and  the  destruction  of  human  food  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  great,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  croj),  which  had  been  a 
more  than  usually  large  one,  was  saved.  The  wheat  crop  was 
a  full  average  ;  oats  and  barley  were  abundant ;  and  of  tiirnips, 
carrots,  and  green  crops,  including  a  plentiful  hay  harvest,  there 
was  a  more  than  sufficient  supply.  On  the  Continent,  the  rye 
crops  failed  partially,  and  the  potato  disease  was  ven*  destructive 
in  Holland,  lielgluin,  France,  and  the  west  of  Gennany. 

In  the  following  year  (1846)  the  blight  in  the  potatoes  took 
place  earlier,  and  was  of  a  much  more  sweej^ing  and  decisive 
kind.  ‘  On  the  27th  of  last  month  (July),  I  iwssed,’  Father 
Mathew  writes  in  a  letter  pul)lishcd  in  the  Parliamentary 
Papers,  ‘  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  this  dfwmed  ])lant  bloomed 
‘  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Keturning  on 
‘  the  3rd  instant  (August),  I  beheld  with  sorrow  one  wide  waste 
*  of  putrefying  vegetation.  In  many  places  the  wretched  people 
‘  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying  gardens,  wringing 
‘  their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destruction  that  had  left 
‘  them  foodless.’  The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  was  a  little 
brown  spot  on  the  leaf,  and  these  spots  gradually  increased  in 
number  and  size,  until  the  foliage  withered,  and  the  stem  be¬ 
came  brittle,  and  snapj^cd  off  immediately  when  touched.  In 
less  than  a  week  the  Avholc  process  was  accomplished.f  The 


*  The  year  1845  was  the  second  and  worst  in  America;  and  in 
1846,  although  it  still  extensively  prevailed,  the  disease  was  of  a 
milder  tyi)e  and  only  partially  affected  the  crop. 

f  The  following  extract  from  Captain  Mann’s  Narrative,  descriptive 
of  what  took  place  at  this  period  in  the  county  of  Clare,  will  be  read 
with  interest : — ‘  The  early  culture  of  1846  was  in  no  way  improved ; 
‘  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  was  again  tilled  with  potatoes,  under 
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fields  assumed  a  blackened  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt  up,  and  the  growth  of  the  potatoes  was  arrested  when 
they  were  not  larger  than  a  marble  or  a  pigeon’s  egg.  No  pota¬ 
toes  were  pitted  this  year.  In  many  districts  where  they  had 
been  most  abundant,  full-grown  wholesome  potatoes  Avere  not 
to  be  priKjurcd ;  and  even  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  they 
were  sold  at  fancy  prices,  and  Avere  consumed  as  a  luxury  by 
the  Avcalthy,  —  rice  and  other  substitutes  being  had  recourse  to 
by  the  body  of  the  people.  The  crop  of  Avheat  this  year  Avas 
barely  an  average  one,  Avhile  barley  and  oats,  and  particidarly 
the  fonner,  Avere  decidedly  deficient.  On  the  Continent,  the  rye 
and  jAOtato  crops  again  failed,  and  prices  rose  early  in  the  season 
above  those  ruling  in  England,  Avhich  caused  the  shipments 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  to  be  sent  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  ;  and  it  Avas  not  till  late  in  the  season  that 
our  prices  rose  to  a  point  Avhich  turned  the  current  of  supplies 
toAvards  England  and  Ireland.  The  Indian  corn  crop  in  the 
United  States  this  year  Avas  very  abundant,  and  it  became  a 
resource  of  the  utmost  value  to  this  country. 

In  the  third  year  (1847)  the  disease  had  nearly  exhausted 
itself.  It  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
j)lants  generally  exerted  fresh  vigour  and  outgreAV  it.  The  result, 
])erhaps,  coidd  notliavc  been  better.  The  Avholesome  distrust  in 
the  jK)tato  Avas  maintained,  Avhlle  time  Avas  alloAVcd  for  making 
the  alterations  which  the  new  state  of  things  required.  Although 
the  |K)tatocs  soAvn  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1847  Avere  estimated 
only  at  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  the  usual  quantity,  it  would  have  been 
a  serious  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
under  Avhlch  that  portion  of  the  empire  Avas  suffering,  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  reappeared  in  its  unmitigated  form.  The  crops  of 
Avheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 


‘  the  expectation  that,  as  in  former  years,  the  late  scarcity  Avould  be 
‘  folloAved  by  a  bountiful  supply.  The  first  alarm  was  in  the  latter 
‘  part  of  July,  when  the  potatoes  shoAved  symptoms  of  the  previous 
‘  year’s  disease ;  but  I  sliall  never  forget  the  change  in  one  Aveek  in 
‘  August.  On  the  first  ot^casion,  on  an  official  visit  of  inspection,  I  had 
‘  passed  over  thirty-two  miles  thickly  studded  Avith  potato  fields  in  full 
‘  bloom.  The  next  time  the  face  of  the  Avhole  country  Avas  changed ; 
‘  the  stalk  remained  bright  green,  but  the  leaves  were  all  scorched 
‘  black.  It  Avas  the  work  of  a  night.  Distress  and  fear  Avas  pictured 
‘  in  every  countenanee,  and  there  Avas  a  general  rush  to  dig  and  sell,  or 
‘  consume  the  crop  by  feeding  pigs  and  cattle,  fearing  in  a  short  time 
‘  they  Avould  prove  unfit  for  any  use.  Consequently  there  Avas  a  very 
‘  Avasteful  expenditure,  and  distress  showed  itself  much  earlier  than  iu 
‘  the  preceding  season.* 
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Kingdoni,  and  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the 
Continent,  were  this  year,  to  use  the  epithet  generally  applied  to 
them,  magnificent ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  on 
the  brink  of  what  a  precipice  we  had  been  standing,  as  the 
unusually  small  remaining  stock  of  old  corn  came  to  light,  and 
the  exhausted  and  embarrassed  state  to  which  every  description 
of  business  had  been  reduced,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
a  good  hard  est,  gradually  declared  itself. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  which  enhanced  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  adequate  foreign  supplies  at  moderate  rates  during 
the  most  exigent  period  of  the  winter  of  1846-7,  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing,  was  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  atKance 
in  freights,  which  occurred  simultaneously  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Aledlteiranean,  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Vessels  were  not  obtainable  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube  at  less  than  18s.  and  22s.  per  quarter  for  corn,  whereas 
the  usual  rates  are  9s.  and  11s.;  while  in  the  United  States, 
where  large  shipments  of  grain,  flour,  and  Indian  com,  were 
going  forward  to  Europe,  the  comparatively  limited  number  of 
vessels  caused  the  rates  to  run  up  to  9s.  j)er  barrel  for  flour, 
and  16s.  and  18s.  per  quarter  for  Indian  corn  to  British  |X)rt8, 
the  usual  rates  being  2s.  Qd.  to  3s.  Gd.  j)er  barrel  of  flour,  and 
8s.  and  9s.  per  quarter  for  Indian  corn. 

On  the  27th  January,  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  his 
measure  for  the  relaxation  of  the  duties  on  the  inqwrtation  of 
foreign  corn,  by  which  the  scale  of  duties  payable  on  wheat  was 
to  range  from  4s.  to  10s.  per  quarter,  and  Indian  corn,  which 
had  previously  been  charged  with  the  same  duty  as  barley,  was 
to  pay  only  Is.  a  quarter.  This  was  to  last  till  February, 
1849,  when  an  uniform  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter  was  to  be  eharged 
on  every  description  of  grain.  The  l)ill  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  29th  June,  1846 ;  and  Sir  K.  Peel  announced  his 
resignation  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  day. 

Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Januaiy-,  1847, 
Lord  J.  Russell  introduced  bills  to  susjwnd  until  tlie  1st  Sep¬ 
tember,  1847,  the  duties  on  foreign  corn,  and  the  restrictions 
imp  osed  by  the  Navigation  Laws  on  the  importation  of  corn  in 
foreign  vessels;  and  he  at  the  same  time  moved  a  resolution 
petvoitting  the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries;  all  which  measures 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  session,  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation  Laws 
was  extended  to  the  1st  March,  1848. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  blight  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
Professors  Kane,  Lindley,  and  Playfair,  were  appointed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  suggest  the 
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best  means  of  preserving  the  stock  of  potatoes  from  its  ravages. 
The  result  showed  that  the  mischief  lay  beyond  the  knowledge 
and  |K)wer  of  man.  Every  remedy  which  science  or  experience 
could  dictate  was  had  recourse  to,  but  the  potato  equally  melted 
away  imder  the  most  opposite  modes  of  treatment. 

The  next  step  was  to  order  from  the  United  States  of 
America  100,000/.  worth  of  Indian  corn.  It  was  considered 
that  the  void  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  might  be 
tilled  with  the  least  disturbance  of  private  trade  and  market 
prices,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  description  of  popular 
food.  Owing  to  the  jn’ohlbltory  duty,  Indian  corn  was  un¬ 
known  as  an  article  of  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.* 
Private  merchants,  therefore,  could  not  complain  of  interference 
with  a  trade  which  did  not  exist,  nor  could  prices  be  raised 
against  the  home  consumer  on  an  article  of  which  no  stock  was 


•  The  following  extract  from  Captain  jNIana’s  Narrative  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  prevailing  on  the  people  to  have  recourse 
to  the  new  food  :  —  ‘  The  first  issue  of  Indian  corn  meal  was  in  March 
‘  1846.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  strong  prejudice  against  it; 

‘  and  I  may  here  bear  testimony  to  the  benevolent  and  right  feeling  of 
‘  the  Rev.  J.  Kenny,  P.  P.  Previously  to  the  sale  of  the  meal  being 
‘  commenced,  a  small  portion  was  sent  to  me  by  Commissary-General 
‘  (now  Sir  Edward)  Coffin,  which  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  reverend 
‘  gentleman.  He  tried  and  approved  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  overcome 
‘  any  feeling  against  it,  subsequently,  with  his  two  curates,  all  but  en- 
‘  tirely  lived  on  the  meal  matle  into  bread  and  stirabout,  for  nearly  a 
‘  fortnight,  using  all  his  influence  to  convince  the  people  that  the  per- 
‘  nicious  effects  ascribed  to  it  were  untrue.  Such  conduct  is  above  any 
‘  praise  of  mine.  The  success  attending  this  measure  it  is  quite  unne- 
‘  ccssary  for  me  to  allude  to ;  and  the  merchants,  profiting  by  the 
‘  example,  commenced  a  trade  new  to  them,  by  importing  the  article.’ 
The  use  of  Indian  corn  meal  was  adopted  in  hundreds  of  households, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  besides  that  of  Father  Kenny, 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  popular  j)rejudice  by  the  force  of 
example.  The  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  O’Brien, 
baker,  of  Leinster  Street,  Dublin,  for  the  attention  paid  by  him  to  the 
introduction  of  cheap  popular  modes  of  preparing  Indi,an  corn  for  use ; 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  printed  sheets  were  distributed 
through  the  commisstirijit,  containing  instructions  for  cooking  the  In¬ 
dian  corn,  and  showing  the  people  what  other  cheap  descriptions  of  food 
were  available  to  them.  Those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce 
a  large  population  to  adopt  new  habits,  will  be  surprised  at  the  success 
which  attended  these  efl'orts.  The  ‘  yellow  meal,’  as  it  is  called,  was 
first  known  as  ‘  Peel’s  brimstone,’  and  it  was  remembered  that  the 
attempt  to  introtluce  it  in  a  former  season  of  distress  occasioned  a 
popular  commotion,  arising  from  the  absurd  notion  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  turning  those  who  ate  it  black. 
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to  be  found  in  the  home  market.  Xevertheless,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  as  long  as  possible,  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  which  must 
have  arisen  if  the  Government  had  ap]>eared  as  a  ))urchaser  in  a 
new  class  of  operations,  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  transaction 
secret,  and  the  first  cargoes  from  America  had  been  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  Cork  harbour  before  it  became  generally  known  that 
such  a  measure  was  in  progress. 

In  order  to  distribute  the  food  so  obtained,  central  depots 
were  established  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  under  the  direction 
of  officers  of  the  Commissariat,  with  sulxlepdts  under  the  charge 
of  the  Constabulary’  and  Coast  Guard ;  and  when  the  supjdies 
in  the  local  markets  yverc  deficient,  meal  was  sold  from  these 
depots  at  reasonable  prices  to  Ilelief  Committees,  where  any 
existed,  and  where  they  did  not,  to  the  labourers  themselves. 
In  the  time  of  the  heaviest  pressure  (June  and  July,  lS4fi),  one 
sub-depot  retailed  20  tons  of  meal  daily,  and  the  issues  from  a 
single  main  depot  to  its  dejxjndencics  amounted  to  233  tons  in 
one  week. 

The  Relief  Committees  were  fonued,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  a  Central  Commission  at  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
soiling  food  in  detail  to  those  who  could  buy  it,  and  giving  it  to 
those  who  could  not ;  the  requisite  funds  being  derived  from 
private  subscriptions,  added  to,  in  certain  proportions,  by  Gt)- 
vemraent  donations.  The  Relief  Committees  also  selected  the 
persons  to  be  employed  on  the  Relief  Works  carried  on  under 
the  suiierintendence  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

If  the  Irish  jKJor  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  their  food, 
as  is  the  case  in  England,  the  object  would  have  been  attained 
when  a  cheap  substitute  had  been  provided  for  the  potato ;  but 
as  the  labouring  class  in  Ireland  had  hitherto  subsisted  on  potatoes 
grown  by  themselves,  and  money-wages  were  almost  unknown, 
it  was  necessary  to  .adoj)t  some  means  of  giving  the  people  a 
command  over  the  new  description  of  food.  This  was  done  by 
establishing  a  system  of  jmblic  works,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  practice  on  similar  occasions,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
other  countries. 

These  works,  which  consisted  principally  of  roads,  were 
undertaken  on  the  application  of  the  magistrates  and  principal 
ccss-payers,  under  the  act  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  1.,  which  was  passed 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  expense  of  executing  them  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  advances,  of  public  money,  half  of  which  was  a  grant, 
and  half  a  loan  to  be  rcjiaid  by  the  barony.  The  largest  number 
of  persons  employed  in  this  first  season  of  relief  was  97,000,  in 
August,  1846. 

The  first  symptoms  of  neglected  tillage  appeared  in  the 
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spring  of  1846,  nnd  they  were  worst  in  those  districts  in  which 
the  Kclicf  Works  were  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
improvements  in  progress  on  the  Shannon  and  the  arterial 
drainages  were  also  impeded  by  the  preference  which  the 
labourers  showed  for  the  Relief  Works. 

The  measures  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  were  brought 
to  a  close  on  the  15th  August,  1846,  and  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  answered  their  end.  The  scarcity  being  partial 
and  local,  the  deficiency  of  one  part  of  the  country  was  sup- 
j)lied  from  the  superabundance  of  othei's,  and'the  pains  taken 
to  j)revent  the  ])eople  from  suffering  want,  led  to  their  being 
better  off  than  in  ordinary  years.  Above  all,  Ireland  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  course  adopted  during  this  probationary  season  of 
distress,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  bear  better  the  heavy  affliction 
of  the  succeeding  season.  No  misapplication  of  the  funds  de¬ 
serving  of  notice  took  ])laco,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  Relief 
Works,  the  cause  of  wliich  was  as  follows; — The  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Ireland  had  long  been  accustomed  to-  rely  upon 
Government  loans  and  grants  for  making  improvements  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  Relief  Works  were 
to  be  executed  being  more  advantageous  than  any  which  had 
liecn  oj)en  to  them  fttr  many  years  before,  a  rush  took  place 
from  all  quarters  upon  this  fund,  and  the  special  object  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  people  from  the  conseqiiences  of  the  failure  of  their 
accustomed  food,  was  to  a  great  extent  lost  sight  of  in  the 
general  fear,  which  in  many  cases  was  not  attempted  to  be  con¬ 
cealed,  of  being  deprived  of  what  they  called  ‘  their  share  of  the 
‘  grant.’  This  description  of  relief,  therefore,  instead  of  acting 
as  a  test  of  real  distress,  operated  as  a  bounty  on  applications 
for  public  works  from  a  class  of  persons  who  were  at  once 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  relief,  and  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  execution  of  the  works.  The  result  was,  that  while 
the  applications  amounted  to  1,289,816/.,  the  sum  actually  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  expended  was  only  476,000/.,  and  great  part  even 
of  this  was  merely  yielded  to  the  distressing  appeals  pressed  on 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  on  the  plea  of  urgent  local  destitution,  and 
of  the  lamentable  consequences  to  be  expected  from  allowing 
it  to  remain  unrelieved.  The  other  exjKJnses  connected  with 
this  season  of  relief  were  as  follows:  —  Loans  on  Grand  Jury 
presentments,  130,000/. ;  loss  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain, 
50, (MK)/. ;  given  in  aid  of  Relief  Committees,  69,845/. ;  extra 
staff  of  the  Board  of  Works,  7527/.:  thus  making  the  whole 
sum  expended  in  relief  to  Ireland,  up  to  the  15th  August,  1846, 
733,372/.,  of  which  368,000/.  was  in  loans,  and  365,372/.,  in 
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grants.  The  sura  raised  by  voluntar}"  subscription  through  the 
Kelief  Committees  was  98,000/. 

The  new  and  more  decisive  failure  of  the  potato  crop  called 
for  great  exertions  from  Lord  John  Kussell’s  recently  formed 
Governnjent,  and  the  plan  resolved  ujwn  was  explained  in  the 
Treasury  minute  dated  the  Slst  August,  1846,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  general  information.* 

The  system  of  public  works  was  renewed  by  the  act  9  &  10 
Viet.  c.  107.,  which  was  passed  without  any  opposition  in  cither 
House  of  Parliament.  In  order  to  check  the  exorbitapt  demands 
which  had  been  made  during  the  preceding  season,  the  whole 
of  the  expense  was  made  a  local  charge,  and  the  advances  were 
<lirected  to  be  roi)aid  by  a  rate  levied  according  to  the  Poor 
Law  valuation,  which  makes  the  landlords  liable  for  the  whole 
rate  on  tenements  under  4/.  yearly  value,  and  for  a  j)roj>ortlon, 
generally  amounting  to  one-half,  on  tenements  above  that  value, 
instead  of  according  to  the  grand  jury  cess  (the  basis  of  the 
repayments  under  the  preceding  act),  which  lays  the  whole 
burden  upon  the  occupier.  It  was  also  determined  that  the 
wages  given  on  the  Kelief  Works  should  be  somewhat  below  the 
average  rate  of  wages  in  the  district ;  that  the  persons  employed 
should,  as  far  as  jwssible,  Ijc  paid  by  task  or  in  proportion  to 
the  work  actually  done  by  them  ;  and  that  the  Kelief  Commit¬ 
tees,  Instead  of  giving  tickets  entitling  jKjrsons  to  employment 
on  the  public  works,  should  furnish  lists  of  jjersons  requiring 
relief,  which  should  be  carefully  revised  by  the  officers  of  the 
Hoard  of  Works  ;  the  experience  of  the  [(receding  season  having 
shown  that  these  [irecjiutions  were  necessary  to  confine  the 
Kelief  Works  to  the  destitute,  and  to  enforce  a  reasonable 
quantum  of  work. 

The  question  wliich  the  Government  had  to  decide,  in  regard 
to  the  renev.'al  of  the  Commissariat  operations,  was  of  the  most 
momentous  kind.  After  all  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  few  months,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  private  trade 
would  return,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  its  accustomed  channels. 
Neither  the  wholesale  dealers  in  towns,  nor  the  retail  dealers  in 
the  rural  districts,  would  lay  in  even  their  usual  stocks  of  food  ; 
still  less  would  they  make  the  extraordinary  provision  required 
to  meet  the  coming  emergency,  while  they  had  before  them  the 
pnispect  of  the  Government  throwing  into  the  market  siqiplies 
of  food  of  unknown  extent,  which  would  make  their  outlay  so 
much  loss  to  them.  The  Government  could  not,  therefore,  cal- 

*  This  minute  will  be  found  from  pages  67  tb  71  of  the  first  Board 
of  Works  Series  of  1847. 
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culatc,  as  it  did  on  the  last  occasion,  on  finding  the  private 
trade,  by  means  of*  which  the  jMjople  are  ordinarily  supplied 
with  food,  proceeding  as  usual,  and  on  being  able  to  add  more 
or  less,  at  its  discretion,  to  the  resources  which  that  trade 
afforded.  Mercantile  confidence  in  this  branch  of  business  was 
for  the  time  destroyed.  The  trade  was  paralysed ;  and  if  this 
state  of  things  had  been  suffered  to  continue,  the  general  ex- 
jxictation  of  the  Government  again  interfering  would  inevitably 
have  created  a  necessity  for  that  interference,  on  a  scale  which 
it  would  have  been  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  support. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  announced,  —  1st.  That  no 
orders  for  supplies  of  food  would  be  sent  by  the  Government  to 
foreign  countries.  2ndly.  That  the  interference  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  confined  to  those  western  districts  of  Ireland  in 
which,  owing  to  the  former  prevalence  of  potato  cultivation,  no 
trade  in  corn  for  local  consumption  existed.  And  3rdly.  That 
even  in  these  districts  the  Government  depots  w'ould  not  be  opened 
for  the  sale  of  food,  while  it  could  be  obtained  from  private  dealers 
at  reasonable  prices,  with  reference  to  those  w’hich  prevailed  at 
the  nearest  large  marts.  It  was  also  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
rule  acted  upon  during  the  preceding  season,  not  to  make  any 
purchases  in  the  local  markets  of  Ireland,  where  the  appearance 
of  the  Government  as  a  buyer  must  have  had  the  effect  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  prices  and  encouraging  interested  representations ;  and  a 
promise  was  given  that  every  practicable  effort  Avould  be  made 
to  protect  the  supplies  of  food  introduced  by  private  traders, 
both  while  they  were  in  transit  and  when  they  were  stored  for 
future  consumption. 

The  Relief  Committees  of  the  preceding  season  were  re¬ 
organised  ;  the  rules  under  which  they  had  acted  were  carefully 
revised ;  and  inspecting  officers  were  appointed  to  superintend 
their  pn)ccodings,  and  keep  the  Government  informed  of  the 
pn)gres3  of  events.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  been  accustomed  to  grow  the  footl  they  required,  each  for 
himself,  on  his  own  little  plot  of  ground ;  and  the  social  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which,  in  other  countries,  the  necessary  supplies  of 
food  arc  collected,  stored,  and  distributed,  had  no  existence 
there.  Suddenly,  without  any  preparation,  the  people  passed 
from  a  potato  food,  whicli  they  raised  themselves,  to  a  grain 
footl,  which  they  had  to  purchase  from  others,  and  which,  in 
great  part,  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad ;  and  the  country 
was  so  entirely  destitute  of  the  resources  applicable  to  this  new 
state  of  things,  that  often,  even  in  large  villages,  neither  bread 
nor  flour  w'as  to  be  procured  ;  and  in  country  districts,  the 
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people  had  sometimes  to  walk  twenty  miles  before  they  could 
obtain  a  single  stone  of  meal.  The  main  object  for  which  the 
Relief  Committees  were  established,  therefore,  was  to  provide  a 
temporary  substitute  for  the  ojicrations  of  the  corn-factor, 
miller,  baker,  and  provision-dealer,  and  to  allow  time  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  example  for  a  sounder  and  more  permanent  state  of 
things ;  but  they  were  not  precluded  from  giving  gratuitous 
relief  in  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  destitution.  The  agency 
of  the  Relief  Committees  was  this  season  almost  universally 
substituted  for  the  coast  guard  and  constabulary  depots,  with 
the  object  of  drawing  out  the  resources  of  the  country  before 
the  Government  depots  were  had  recourse  to,  of  inducing  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  to  exert  themselves,  and  of  preventing 
a  direct  pressure  of  the  mass  of  the  people  upon  the  Government 
depots,  which  in  a  time  of  real  famine  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  resist. 

Suchwixs  the  plan  resolved  upon  for  the  campaign  of  1846-7, 
against  the  approaching  famine,  and  we  shall  now  show  the 
residt  of  the  struggle. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  breathing-time  would  have  been  allowed 
at  the  season  of  harvest,  to  enable  the  Hoard  of  Works  to  re¬ 
organise  their  establishments  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  about  to  devolve  on  them,  and  to  prepare, 
through  their  district  officers,  ])lans  and  estimates  of  suiffiblc 
works  for  the  assistance  of  the  baronial  sessions.  This  Interval 
w'as  not  obtained.  The  general  failure  of  the  potato  crop  spread 
despondency  and  alarm  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other, 
and  induced  every  class  of  persons  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
Government  for  aid.  On  the  6th  of  September,  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  ordered  all  the  discontinued  works  under  the  9  &  10  Viet, 
c.  1.  to  be  recommenced,  and  sessions  were  rapidly  held  in  all 
the  southern  and  western  counties  of  Ireland,  at  which  roads 
were  presented  in  the  mass,  under  the  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  107.,  the 
cost  of  which,  ill  some  cases,  much  exceeded  the  annual  rental 
of  the  barony.  The  resident  gentry  and  rate-payers,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  ascertain,  as  fir  as  possible,  the  probable  amount  of 
destitution  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  sum  required  to  relieve 
it,  and  the  works  upon  which  that  sum  could  best  be  expended, 
and  who  had  the  necessary  local  knowledge,  in  almost  every 
case  devolved  these  functions  upon  the  Board  of  Works,  who 
could  only  act  on  such  information  as  they  could  obtain  from 
naval  and  military  officers  and  engineers,  most  of  whom  w'cre 
selected  from  among  strangers  to  the  district,  in  order  to  prevent 
undue  influence  being  used.  After  that,  to  advance  the  funds ; 
to  select  the  labourers ;  to  superintend  the  work ;  to  pay  the 
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people  weekly ;  to  enforce  projKjr  performance  of  the  labour ; 
if  the  farm  works  were  interrupted,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
labour  required  for  them;  to  select  and  draft  off  the  proper 
persons  to  perform  it ;  to  settle  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  them 
by  the  farmers,  and  see  that  they  were  pmd;  to  furnish  food, 
not  only  for  all  the  destitute  out  of  doors,  but  in  some  measure 
for  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  were  the  duties  which  the 
Government  and  its  officers  were  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
proprietors  and  associated  rate-payers  having  presented  inde- 
Jinitely,  said  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Government  and  its  officers 
if  the  people  were  not  instantly  employed,  and  these  officers 
were  blamed,  even  by  persons  of  character  and  understand¬ 
ing,  if  they  were  not  at  once  equal  to  execute  the  duties  which 
in  this  country  are  jHirformed  in  their  respective  districts  by 
thousands  of  country  gentlemen,  magistrates,  guardians,  over¬ 
seers,  surveyors,  &c.,  resident  throughout  the  country,  and 
trained  by  the  experience  of  years  to  the  performance  of  their 
various  functions.  The  Board  of  W orks  became  the  centre  of  a 
colossal  organisation ;  5000  separate  works  had  to  be  reported 
upon;  12,000  subordinate  officers  had  to  be  suiKjrintended. 
Their  letters  averaged  upwards  of  800  a-day,  and  the  number 
received  on  each  of  the  following  days  was  — 

January  4th  -  -  3104  April  19th  -  -  4340 

February  15th-  -  4900  May  17th  -  -  6033* 

The  strain  on  the  springs  of  society  from  this  monstrous 

system  of  centralisation  was  fearful  in  the  extreme.  The  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  ought  only  to  mediate  between  the  ditfer- 
ent  classes  of  society,  had  now  to  bear  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  millions  on  the  sensitive  points  of  wages  and  food. 
The  opposition  to  task-work  was  general,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  it  became  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  Government 
and  the  multitude.  The  officers  of  the  Board  were  in  numerous 
instances  the  objects  of  murderous  attacks,  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  presorv.ation  of  the  whole  community,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  painful  expedient  of  stopping  the  works  when¬ 
ever  cases  of  insubordination  or  outrage  occurred. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  w’orks  was 


*  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Works,  writing  to  a  friend,  observed 
as  follows :  —  ‘I  hope  never  to  see  such  a  winter  and  spring  again.  I 
‘  can  truly  say,  in  looking  back  upon  it,  even  now,  that  it  appears  to 
‘  me,  not  a  succession  of  weeks  and  days,  but  one  long  continuous  day, 
‘  with  occasional  intervals  of  nightmare  sleep.  Best  one  could  never 
‘  liave,  night  nor  day,  when  one  felt  that  in  every  minute  lost  a  score 
*  of  men  might  die.’ 
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rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  utmost  exertions  of  two  sets  of 
inspecting  officers,  one  under  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  other 
under  Sir  K.  Routh,  were  insufficient  to  revise  the  lists,  and  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  in  vain  directed  that  no  person  rated  above  6/. 
for  the  Poor-law  cess  should,  except  under  very  sj>eclal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  eligible  for  employment.  Thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  were  pressed  upon  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  impossible  for  those  officers  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  urgent  representations  which  were  made 
to  them.  The  attraction  of  money  wages  regularly  paid  from 
the  public  purse,  or  the  ‘  Queen’s  pay,’  as  it  was  popularly 
called,  led  to  a  general  abandonment  of  other  descriptions  of 
industry,  in  onlcr  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  Relief 
Works.  Landlords  coinjxjtcd  with  each  other  in  getting  the 
names  of  their  tenants  placed  on  the  lists ;  farmers  dismissed 
their  labourers,  and  sent  them  to  the  works  ;  the  clergy  insisted 
on  the  claims  of  the  members  of  their  respective  congregations ; 
the  fisheries  were  deserted ;  and  it  ^vas  often  difficult  even  to 
get  a  coat  patched  or  a  pair  of  shoes  mended,  to  such  an  extent 
had  the  population  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  turned  out 
upon  the  roads.  The  average  number  employed  in  October  was 
1 14,000 ;  in  November,  285,000 ;  in  December,  440,000 ;  and 
in  January  1847,  570,000.  It  was  impossible  to  exact  from 
such  multitudes  a  degree  of  labour  which  w’ould  act  as  a  test  of 
destitiition.  Huddled  together  in  masses,  they  contributed  to 
each  other’s  idleness,  and  there  were  no  means  of  know’ing  who 
did  a  fair  proiwrtion  of  work  and  who  did  not.  The  general 
enforcement  of  the  system  of  task  work  had  justly  been  consi¬ 
dered  necessary  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  labourers  on 
the  Relief  Works  ;  but  when  this  point  had  been  carried,  after  a 
hard  stnigglc,  the  old  abuse  re-apj)eared  in  the  aggravated  form 
of  an  habitual  collusion  between  the  labourers  and  the  overseers 
who  were  appointed  to  measure  their  work ;  so  that  the  labourers, 
if  they  coidd  be  so  called,  tverc  not  only  as  idle  as  ever,  but 
Avere  enabled  withal  to  enjoy  a  rate  of  tvages  tvluch  ought  only 
to  have  been  the  reward  of  superior  industry. 

The  plan  of  the  Labour  Rate  Act  (9  &  10  Viet.  c.  107.)  was 
basetl  on  the  supposition  that  the  great  majority  of  the  landlords 
and  farmers  would  make  those  exertions  and  submit  to  those 
sacrifices  which  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  demanded,  leaving 
only  a  manageable  pro|x>rtion  of  the  population  to  be  supported 
by  the  Board  of  Works ;  and  the  act  would  probably  have  an¬ 
swered  its  object,  if  a  larger,  instead  of  a  smaller,  number  of 
|>crsons  than  usual  had  been  employed  in  the  cultivation  and 
injprovcment  of  the  land,  and  the  Relief  Committees  had  put 
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only  those  who  were  really  destitute  upon  the  lists.  Including 
the  families  of  the  persons  employed,  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
people  w’ere  maintained  by  the  Relief  Works,  but  there  were 
other  multitudes  behind,  including  often  the  most  helpless  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  for  whom  no  work  could  be  found.  The 
Relief  Works  did  not  always  furnish  a  subsistence  even  for 
those  who  were  employed  on  them.  The  wages,  paid  regularly 
in  money,  were  higher  than  any  which  had  ever  been  given 
for  agricultural  labour  in  Ireland,  but  at  the  existing  prices  of 
food,  they  were  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  melan¬ 
choly  proof  of  which  was  afforded  by  daily  instances  of  starva¬ 
tion  in  connexion  with  the  Relief  Works.*  The  fearful  extent 
to  which  the  rural  population  had  been  thrown  for  support  upon 
the  Board  of  Works  also  threatened  a  disastrous  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  tillage.  If  the  people  were  retained  on  the  works, 
their  lands  must  remain  uncultivated.  If  they  were  put  off  the 
works,  they  must  starve.  A  change  of  system  had  become  in¬ 
evitable,  and  when  Parliament  met  in  the  end  of  January,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Government  intended  to  put  an  end  to 
the  j)ublic  works,  and  to  substitute  for  them  another  mode  of 
relief,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Meanwhile  the  pressure  on  the  Relief  Works  was  continually 
on  the  increase,  and  the  persons  daily  employed  who,  in  January, 
had  been  570,000,  became,  in  February,  708,000,  and  in  March 
amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  734,0001,  representing. 


*  All  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  observing  the  emaciated  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labourers,  reported  that,  as  an  engineer,  he  was  ashamed 
of  allotting  so  little  task-work  for  a  day’s  wages,  while,  as  a  man,  he 
was  ashamed  of  requiring  so  much.  In  some  districts  proof  of  attend¬ 
ance  was  obliged  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  entitle  the  labourer  to 
his  wages.  The  exhausted  state  of  the  workmen  w'as  one  main  cause 
of  the  small  quantity  of  work  done  compared  with  the  money  ex¬ 
pended.  The  Irish  peasant  had  been  accustomed  to  remain  at  home, 
cowering  over  his  turf  fire,  during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
and  exposure  to  the  cold  and  rain  on  the  roads,  without  sufficient  food 
or  clothing,  greatly  contributed  to  the  prevailing  sickness.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Works  (first  series  of  1847,  page  499.)  directing  that,  in  case 
of  snow  or  heavy  rain,  the  labourers  should  merely  attend  roll  call  in 
the  morning,  and  be  entered  on  the  pay  list  for  half  a  day’s  pay  ;  and 
if  it  afterwards  became  fine,  they  were  to  come  to  work,  which  would 
entitle  them  to  a  further  allowance. 

t  In  this  month  (March)  the  expenditure  upon  the  Belief  Works 
was,  — 
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at  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  average  extent  of  each  family,  up¬ 
wards  of  thi-ee  millions  of  persons.  At  last,  the  Government, 
seeing  that  the  time  suited  for  agricultural  operations  was  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  that  the  utmost  exertions  made  on  the  spot 
had  failed  in  keeping  the  numbers  in  check,  took  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands,  and  directed  that  on  the  20th  March,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  employed  should  be  struck  off  the  lists ; 
after  which  successive  reductions  were  ordered,  proportioned  to 
the  progress  made  in  bringing  the  new  system  of  relief  into 
operation  in  each  district.  These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the 
crisis  passed  without  any  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  or  any 
perceptible  aggravation  of  the  distress.  The  necessary  labour 
was  returned  to  agriculture,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
late  abundant  liarvest  in  Ireland,  by  which  the  downward  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  country  lias  been  mercifully  stayed,  and  new 
strength  and  spirits  have  been  given  for  working  out  her  rege¬ 
neration.  In  the  first  week  in  April  the  persons  employed  on 
the  Kelief  Works  were  reduced  to  525,000;  in  the  first  week  in 
May  to  419,000;  in  the  first  week  in  June  to  101,000;  and  in 
the  week  ending  the  26th  June  to  28,000.  The  remaining 
ex|)cnditure  was  limited  to  a  sum  of  200,000/.  for  the  month  of 
May,  and  to  the  rate  of  100,000/.  a  month  for  June,  July,  and 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  August,  when  the  act  expired.  These 
sums  were  afterwards  permitted  to  be  exceeded  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  object  w'as  attained  of  putting  a  curb  on  this 
monstrous  system,  and  bringing  it  gradually  and  quietly  to  a 
close.  Great  exertions  were  made,  and  a  heavy  expense  was 
incurred,  to  leave  the  roads  and  other  works  in  progress  in  a 
safe  and  passable  state  as  far  as  they  had  gone ;  hut  their  com¬ 
pletion  must  depend  upon  the  parties  locally  Interested  in  them. 
From  the  first  commencement  of  the  Relief  Works  in  February 


Labour  and  Plant  -  -  -  £1,024,518 

Extra  Staff  ...  26,254 


Per  Month  -  -  £1,050,772 


In  the  week  ending  13th  March,  1847,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  all  the  above  services  was  -  £259,105 
which  gives  a  daily  average  for  that  week  -  43,184 

On  the  5th  March  there  was  remitted  into  the 

interior  for  carrying  on  Relief  Works  -  68,000 

On  the  30th  March,  only  ...  16,000 

These  two  are  the  extremes  during  the  mouth. 

The  mean  (for  the  month)  of  daily  remittance  - 
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1846,  repeated  warnings  were  given  that  the  object  was  not  the 
works  themselves,  but  the  relief  of  the  prevailing  destitution 
through  the  employment  afforded  by  them ;  that  the  works 
would  be  closed  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer  required  for  that 
purpose ;  and  that  if  the  proprietors  desired  to  complete  them, 
they  might  do  so  under  the  ordinary  system  of  Government 
loans  made  on  the  security  of  county  presentments.* 

This  system  threw  otf  a  shoot,  the  history  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  trace.  In  order  to  impose  some  limits  on  what 
threatened  to  become  a  gigantic  system  of  permanently  support¬ 
ing  one  portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  of  making  provision  out  of  the  taxes  for  classes  of 
undertakings  which  properly  belong  to  the  economy  of  private 
life,  the  application  of  the  public  money  uneler  the  Labour  Rate 
Acts  was  strictly  limited  to  works  of  a  public  character,  which 
were  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  except  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  relief.  This  condition  was  generally  objected  to  in 
Ireland ;  and  although  no  disposition  was  evinced  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  loans  which  the  Government  was  ready  to  make 
under  the  General  Improvement  and  Drainage  Acts,  a  great 
desire  was  expressed  that  the  funds  advanced  under  the  Labour 
Kate  Act  should  be  employed  on  what  were  called  reproductive 
works.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Government,  yielded  to  this  general  feeling,  and  authorised 
j)rcsentments  to  be  made  for  the  drainage  and  subsoiling  of  the 
estates  of  individuals,  provided  they  consented  to  their  estates 
being  charged  with  the  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced.  This 
was  the  arrangement  which  acquired  so  much  notoriety  under 
the  name  of  ‘  Labouchere’s  Letter,’  owing  to  its  having  been 
announced  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Laboucherc, 
who  then  held  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  dated  5th  October,  1846;  but  the  result  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed.  The  aggregate 
amount  presented  ‘  under  the  Letter,’  was  380,607/.,  of  which 
presentments  were  acted  on  to  the  gross  amount  of  239,476/. 
The  sum  actually  expended  was  about  180,000/. ;  and  the 
largest  number  of  persons  at  any  one  time  employed  was  26,961, 
in  the  month  of  May  1847.  Some  incidental  good  was  done 
by  the  example  of  tlie  advantages  of  thorough  draining,  and  of 


*  The  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  this  point, 
are  fully  explained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  Colonel  Jones, 
and  in  the  accompanying  Treasury  Minute,  printed  in  the  first  Board 
of  Works  Series  for  1847,  pp.  97 — 100. 
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the  proper  mode  of  exeenting  it ;  but,  as  a  remedy  for  tlie  wide¬ 
spread  calamity,  the  plan  totally  failed. 

Upon  this  a  two-fold  agitation  sprang  np.  Some  landed 
proprietors  required  that  their  liability  should  be  confined  to 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  on  their  own  estates;  while  others 
demanded  that,  instead  of  being  employed  on  the  roads,  the 
people  should  be  j)aid  for  working  on  their  own  farms.  Both 
these  movements  were  steadily  resisted  by  the  Government. 
The  ohjeetion  to  the  first  was,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pauperised  districts  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  in  the 
administration  of  the  measures  of  relief,  they  must  either  have 
starved  or  have  become  entirely  dependent  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  while,  if  the  other  plan  had  been  adopted,  the  entire 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country  would  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Government,  without  its  being  possible 
either  to  test  the  applications  for  assistance,  or  to  enforce  a  proper 
amount  of  exertion.  This  last  scheme  was  most  clamorously 
urged  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
masterpiece  of  that  system  of  social  economy  according  to  which 
the  machine  of  society  should  be  worked  backwards,  and  the 
Government  should  be  made  to  support  the  people,  instead  of 
the  people  the  Government.  The  Government  Avas  also  to 
provide  tools  and  seed  as  well  as  Avages,  but  the  rent  Avas  to  be 
received  by  the  same  parties  as  before. 

Baronial  presentments  Avere  authorised  for  the  construction 
of  railway  earthAvorks,  as  relief  Avorks  under  the  9  &  10  Viet, 
c.  107.,  subject  to  the  conditions  required  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  object  of  the  Act*;  but  advantage  AA'as  taken  of  this  per¬ 
mission  only  in  tAvo  baronies  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Avhere  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  railway  Avas  aided  from  this  source. 

The  silver  currency,  Avhich  had  previously  sufficed  for  a  people 
Avho  lived  uj)on  potatoes  grown  by  themselves,  and  paid  their 
rent  by  so  many  days’  labour,  fell  short  of  Avhat  Avas  required  to 
pay  the  labourers  employed  on  the  numerous  Relief  Works 
carried  on  simultaneously  iu  different  ])arts  of  the  country,  and 
a  large  supply  Avas  therefore  distributed,  by  means  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  steamer,  among  the  principal  toAvns  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
On  the  cessation  of  the  Relief  Works,  the  greater  part  of  this 
coin  accumulated  in  the  banks,  Avhich  Avere  relieved  by  the 
transmission  of  the  surplus  to  the  Cape  of  Good  IIoj)c  to  aid  in 
carrying  on  the  Caffre  Avar. 

In  the  Commissariat  branch  of  the  operations,  CA-ery  pledge 
which  had  been  given  Avas  strictly  adhered  to,  and  confidence 

*  See  page  44.  of  the  first  Board  of  Works  Series  of  1847. 
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having  been  re-established,  prodigious  efforts  were  made  by 
the  mercantile  community  to  provide  against  the  approaching 
scarcity.  The  whole  world  was  ransacked  for  supplies ;  Indian 
corn,  the  taste  for  which  had  by  this  time  taken  root  in  Ireland, 
rose  to  a  higher  price  than  wheat ;  and  the  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool  markets  were  again  and  again  swept  by  the  enterprising 
operations  of  the  Irish  dealers,  who,  from  an  early  period,  appre¬ 
ciated  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  acted  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  gulf  which  had  opened  in  Ireland  would  swdlow 
all  that  could  be  thrown  into  it,  and  remain  still  unsatisfied. 
In  Februaiy,  1847,  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  measures  began 
to  be  ap|)arent.  On  the  24th  of  that  month,  Mr.  N.  Cummins, 
a  resjKJCtablc  merchant  of  Cork,  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  :  — 

‘  From  tins  gloomy  picture  I  turn  to  the  supply  of  food,  and  am 
happy  to  say  that  in  this  quarter  the  importations,  both  direct  and 
from  England,  during  the  past  month,  have  been  very  large ;  heavy 
cargoes  of  maize  continue  almost  daily  to  arrive,  and  1  feel  persuaded 
that  the  stocks  of  bread  stulTs  generally  are  accumulating  here  to  a 
much  larger  amount  than  some  of  our  dealers  would  have  it  believed. 
Prices  cannot,  however,  be  quoted  as  more  than  a  turn  below  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  yet;  they  stand  as  follows:  say  Indian  corn  by  retail, 
17/.  los.  and  18/.  per  ton ;  Indian  meal  to  19/. ;  oatmeal,  25/. ;  wheaten 
meal,  19/.  to  20/.  per  ton.’ 

On  the  12th  March,  the  same  gentleman  wrote  — 

‘  Our  market  for  Indian  corn  seems  at  length  quite  glutted ;  the 
arrivals  within  the  last  few  days  have  been  so  extremely  numerous 
that  the  trade  is  unable  to  take  off  the  supply,  or  indeed  to  find  suf¬ 
ficient  stowage  in  the  city.  Several  cargoes  for  discharge  here  are  at 
this  moment  lying  under  demurrage,  and  I  may  quote  the  article  15s. 
to  20s.  per  ton  cheaper  than  a  fortnight  since.’ 

And  on  the  19  th  — 

‘  There  are  at  present  over  100  sail,  containing  an  aggregate 
amount  of  bread  stufis  not  short  of  20,000  tons,  afloat  in  Qur  hai'bour, 
and  maize,  which  a  month  since  brought  freely  18/.  per  ton,  is  this 
day  offered  in  small  parcels  at  15/.’ 

And  on  the  same  day  Father  Matthew  wrote  to  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  as  follows :  — 

‘  For  the  first  time  since  the  Lord  visited  this  unhappy  land  with 
famine,  I  address  you  with  delight.  The  markets  are  rapidly  falling ; 
Indian  corn  from  IG/.  to  15/.  per  ton.  The  vast  importations,  and 
the  still  more  vast  exportations  from  America,  have  produced  this 
blessed  effect.’ 

On  the  26th  ^larch,  Mr.  Cununins  states  — 
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‘  I  have  now  to  report  the  continuance  each  day  of  numerous 
arrivals  of  food  cargoes  here ;  the  additional  number  during  the  present 
week  (mostly  maize  laden)  considerably  exceeds  100  sail,  several 
being  American  ships  of  large  burthen,  and  although  many  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  other  ports,  the  number  afloat,  waiting  orders  or  sale,  has 
been  fully  doubled.  I  cannot  estimate  the  fleet  this  day  in  our  har¬ 
bour  at  less  than  250  sail,  nor  the  contents  at  much  under  50,000  tons. 
Indian  com  may  be  purchased  at  14/.  by  the  cargo,  and  retailed  at 
15/.|per  ton.’ 

It  now  began  to  be  perceived  that  more  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  collective  exertions  of  the  merchants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  than  from  the  Adminilty  or  the  Commissariat.  The 
whole  quantity  of  corn  inqwrted  into  Ireland  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1847  was  2,849,508  qrs.,  which  was  worth  at  the 
then  current  prices,  8,764,943/.;  and  the  Irish  market  was,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant,  *  freer,  cheajier, 

*  and  better  supplied,  than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe  where 
‘  distress  prevmled,  and  where  those  measures  of  interference 
‘  and  restriction  had  been  unwisely  adopted  which  were  succcss- 

*  fully  resisted  here.’  The  price  of  Indian  com,  which  in  the 
middle  of  Febmary  had  been  19/.  a-ton,  was  reduced  at  the  end 
of  March  to  13/.,  and  at  the  end  of  August  to  7/.  10s.  a-ton; 
and  such  w'as  the  quantity  of  shipping  which  flocked  to  the 
United  States  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  unusual  demand 
for  freight,  that  the  rate  for  the  conveyance  of  corn  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  liad  been  as  high  as  9s.  per  barrel 
during  the  winter  months,  was  as  low'  as  4s.  6rf.  in  May,  and 
has  since  fallen  to  Is.  9rf.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  these 
results  would  not  have  been  obtained,  if  the  great  hotly  of  our 
English  and  Irish  merchants  and  shijx)W’ners,  instead  of  having 
free  scope  given  to  their  exertions,  had  been  left  under  the  dis¬ 
couraging  impression  that  all  their  calculations  might  be  upset 
by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  foreign  market  of  Government 
vessels  and  Government  orders  for  supplies.  The  noble  harlwur 
of  Cork  was  established  as  the  house  of  call  and  entrepot  for 
the  grain  ships  bound  to  every  part  of  Western  Europe ;  and 
the  merchant  being  now  free  either  to  sell  on  the  spot  or  to 
rc-exjx)rt,  Ireland  began  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  her  admirable 
commercial  jwsltion,  by  getting  the  first,  and  largest,  and  cheapest 
supply. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  establishments  were  not  idle.  Up¬ 
wards  of  300,000  quarters  of  corn  were  purchased  from  time  to 
time  to  supply  the  Government  depots  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  large  stores  of  biscuit  and  salt  meat,  which  had 
been  laid  up  at  the  different  military  stations  in  the  year  1843, 
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in  anticipation  of  popular  disturbances  arising  out  of  the  repeal 
movement,  were  now  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  *  One 
of  the  consequences  of  the  change  from  a  potato  to  a  com  diet, 
was,  that  the  means  of  grinding  were  seriously  deficient.  The 
jK)werful  Admiralty  mills  at  Deptford,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Malta,  besides  two  large  hired  mills,  were,  therefore,  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  grinding  the  com  bought  by  the  Com¬ 
missariat,  leaving  the  mill  jKJwer  of  Ireland  to  the  private 
importers  of  grain  into  that  country;  and  hand-mills,  on  the 
principle  of  the  old  Irish  Quern,  were  made  for  distribution  in 
the  most  distressed  districts;  while  others,  constmeted  on  an 
improved  principle,  were  procured  from  France.  Thirty-four 
large  depots  were  established  on  the  western  side  of  Ireland, 
from  Dunfanaghy,  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Donegal,  to 
Skibbereen,  in  the  south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork ;  and  the 
sales  were  made  as  far  as  possible  to  the  Relief  Committees, 
with  the  double  object  of  drawing  forth  the  resources  and 
actirity  of  the  upper  classes,  and  of  preventing  an  indiscriminate 
pressure  upon  the  depots,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
resist.  Several  ships  of  war  were  moored  in  convenient  situa¬ 
tions,  and  used  as  store-ships.  The  hugest  and  most  powerful 
war-stcamers,  reinforced  when  the  occasion  required  it,  by 
sailing  vessels,  were  appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  the 


*  The  following  shows  the  extent  of  the  Government  interference 
in  the  supply  of  food  in  the  two  seasons  of  1845 — 46  and  1846 — 
47:  — 
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meal  from  the  mills  In  England  to  the  depots  in  Ireland,  and 
every  other  available  steamer,  not  excepting  the  Admiralty 
yacht,  was  employed  in  making  the  necessary  transfers  between 
the  depots,  and  in  eonveying  the  supplies  wliich  the  lielief  Com¬ 
mittees  had  purchased. 

The  highest  praise  to  which  these  great  operations  are  entitled 
is,  that  they  were  carried  through  without  any  sensible  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  that  in  some 
im}X)rtant  respects  they  even  gave  new  life  and  development 
to  it.  The  purcliases  were  all  made  in  the  home  market,  and 
care  was  taken  never  to  give  the  highest  current  price.  The 
sales  were  made  at  the  wholesale  price  of  the  nearest  large  mart, 
with  a  reasonable  addition  for  the  cost  of  carriage,  &c.  When 
supplies  of  food  could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  the  depots  were 
clo^.  Private  merchants,  therefore,  iunwrted  largely  in  the 
face  of  the  Government  depots ;  while  in  the  remote  western 
districts  the  Coimuissarlat  acted  as  pioneers  to  the  ordinary 
trade,  and  led  the  way  to  habits  of  commercial  enterprise  where 
before  they  had  no  existence. 

There  was  the  same  general  pressure  for  the  premature  open¬ 
ing  of  the  depots  as  for  the  early  commencement  of  Relief 
Works,  but  in  this  case  it  was  successfully  resisted.  It  was 
explained  that  the  Government  depots  were  intended  to  be  a 
last  resource  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  trade,  and  not  to 
take  the  place  of  that  trade ;  and  that  if  the  depots  were  opened 
while  the  country  was  still  full  of  the  produce  of  the  late  harvest, 
that  produce  would  be  exported  before  the  spring  supplies 
arrived  from  America  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  population 
would  become  entirely  dependent  upon  the  depots,  which  must 
in  that  case  soon  come  to  a  discreditable  and  disastrous  stop. 
Meanwhile,  great  exertions  were  made  to  protect  the  pro¬ 
vision  trade,  and  the  troops  and  constabulary  were  harassed  by 
continual  escorts.  The  plunder  of  bakers’  shops  and  bread- 
carts,  and  the  shooting  of  horses  and  breaking  up  of  roads, 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  provisions,  were  matters  of  daily 
occurrence;  and  at  Limerick,  Galway,  and  elsewhere,  mobs 
prevented  any  articles  of  food  from  leaving  the  towns,  while  the 
country  people  resisted  their  being  carried  in.  Convoys  under 
military  protection  proceeded  at  stated  intervals  from  place  to 
place,  without  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  could  be  sent 
with  safety. 

As  many  as  1097  Relief  Committees  were  established  under 
the  superiutendcnce  of  the  Commissariat;  while  199,470/.*  was 

*  This  was  the  amount  of  the  private  subscriptions  upon  which 
Gh>vernment  donations  w'ere  made  ;  but  other  large  sums  were  raised 
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subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  189,914/.  was  granted 
by  the  Government  (making  together  389,384/.)  in  support  of 
their  operations.  ' 

One  of  the  functions  of  these  committees  was  to  provide 
supplies  of  food  for  sale  at  the  current  market  price ;  and  when 
the  rise  of  prices  began  to  be  seriously  felt,  the  Government  was 
called  upon  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  to  permit  the  grants  of 
public  money  made  to  the  committees  to  be  employed  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  price  of  provisions  to  that  of  ordinary  years.  To  this 
demand  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  accede.  In 
1845-6  the  scarcity  was  confined  to  a  few  districts  of  Ireland, 
while  there  was  abundance  every  where  else.  The  question 
therefore  at  that  time  was  a  money  one,  and  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  to  relieve  the  distress,  was  to  purchase  a  sufficient 


by  local  Irish  subscriptions,  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  Relief 
Committees,  of  which  no  account  was  furnished  to  tlie  Government, 
because  the  Committees  concerned  would  not  submit  to  the  rule 
of  selling  at  cost  price  except  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution.  Large 
funds  were  also  administered  by  private  individuals,  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Local  Relief  Committees;  of  which  class  of  opera¬ 
tions  the  following  account  of  the  expenditure  of  a  Protestant  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  with  a  parish  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
no  resident  gentry,  not  a  single  town  in  the  whole  of  it,  nor  a  road 
through  the  greater  part  of  it,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen :  — 


* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Gratuitous  aid  of  every  sort 

306 

6 

0 

Loss  by  sale  of  food  under  market  price, 
when  exorbitant  ... 

208 

9 

0 

Payment  of  labour  —  making  road  to  the 
bog,  and  other  public  works  - 

150 

10 

0 

Seed-com,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 

300 

0 

0 

Turnip  seed  -  -  -  - 

15 

0 

0 

Fishing  materials  ... 

150 

10 

6 

£1,130  15  6 


Funds  of  this  sort  administered  by  benevolent  and  public-spirited 
individuals  in  Ireland,  were  generally  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  their 
relations  and  friends,  or  by  grants  from  societies  in  England  and  else¬ 
where.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  ladies  in  England  to  have 
parishes  assigned  to  them  in  Ireland,  and  each  lady  raised  all  she 
could,  and  made  periodical  remittances  to  the  clergyman  of  her  adopted 
parish,  receiving  accounts  from  him  in  return  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  was  expended.  The  self-denial  necessary  to  support  this 
charitable  drain  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  at  Brighton  and  else¬ 
where,  that  the  confectioners  and  other  tradespeople  suffered  severely 
in  their  business. 
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quantity  of  food  elsewhere,  and  to  send  it  into  the  distressed  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  1846-7,  on  the  contrary,  the  scarcity  was  general, 
extending  over  all  Western  Europe,  and  threatening  a  famine 
in  other  (quarters  besides  Ireland.  The  present  question,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  a  money,  but  a  food  question.  The  entire  stock 
of  food  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  was  insufficient,  and  it 
was  only  by  carefully  husbanding  it,  that  it  could  be  made  to 
last  till  harvest.  If  provisions  had  been  cheapened  out  of  the 
public  purse,  consumption  would  have  proce^ed  in  a  time  of 
severe  scarcity  at  the  same  rate  as  in  a  time  of  moderate  plenty ; 
the  already  insufficient  stock  of  food  would  have  been  expended 
with  a  frightful  rapidity,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  few  weeks 
of  ease,  we  should  have  had  to  endure  a  desolating  famine. 
Those  Relief  Committees  which  attempted  to  follow  this  plan 
speedily  exhausted  their  capital ;  and  private  dealers  (who  neces¬ 
sarily  lay  in  their  stock  at  the  current  market  price,  whatever 
that  may  be)  retired  from  the  competition  with  public  bodies 
selling  food  at  prices  artificially  reduced  by  charitable  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  grants  out  of  national  funds. 

The  other  function  of  the  Relief  Committees  was  to  give 
gratuitous  aid  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution,  and  this  was  well 
IKJrformed  by  them  to  the  extent  of  their  means.  As  the  dis¬ 
tress  increas^,  the  distribution  of  cooked  food  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  soup  kitchens,  was  found  the  most  effectual  means  of 
alleviating  it.  The  attention  of  the  committees  was,  therefore, 
generally  directed  to  this  object  by  the  Inspecting  Officers. 
Boilers  were  manufactured  and  sent  to  Ireland  in  great  numbers, 
and  Government  donations  were  now  in  every  case  made  equal 
in  amount  to  the  private  subscriptions  (‘  pound  for  pound’),  and 
in  cases  of  more  than  usual  pressure,  twice  or  three  times  that 
amount  was  given.  This  mode  of  giving  relief  was  not  found 
to  be  attended  with  any  serious  abuse.  The  committees  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  great  measure  their  own  money,  which  made  them 
more  careful  in  seeing  that  it  w'as  laid  out  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  and  economy ;  and  as  the  ration  of  cooked 
food  distributed  by  them  was  not  an  object  of  desire  to  persons 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  as  money  wages  were,  it  acted  in 
a  great  degree  as  a  test  of  destitution.  The  great  defect  of  this 
system  of  relief  was,  that  being  voluntary',  it  could  not  be  relied 
on  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  numerous  population  in  a  period 
of  great  emergency,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  private  sub¬ 
scriptions  was  often  greatest  in  the  most  distressed  districts. 

The  {>oint  at  which  we  had  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1847,  was,  that  the  system  of  public 
works,  although  recommended  by  the  example  of  all  former 
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occasions  on  which  relief  had  been  afforded  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  seasons  of  distress,  had  completely  broken  down  under 
the  pressure  of  this  wide  spread  calamity ;  whilst  the  other  con¬ 
current  system,  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  aimed 
at  giving  relief,  in  the  most  direct  form,  out  of  funds  locally 
raised,  had  succeeded  to  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  tried. 
The  works  were,  therefore,  brought  to  a  close  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  already  described:  and  it  was  determined  to 
complete  the  system  of  relief  by  the  distribution  of  food,  to  give 
it  legal  validity,  and  to  place  it  more  decidedly  on  the  basis  of 
the  Poor  Law.  This  was  done  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  10  Viet, 
c.  7.  A  Relief  Committee,  composed  of  the  magistrates,  one 
clergyman  of  each  {)crsuasion,  the  Poor  Law  guardian,  and  the 
three  highest  rate-payers,  was  constituted  in  each  electoral 
division  *,  the  unit  of  Irish  Poor  Law  statistics.  A  Finance 
Committee,  consisting  of  four  gentlemen,  carefully  selected  for 
their  weight  of  character  and  knowledge  of  business,  was  formed 
to  control  the  expenditure  in  each  union.  Inspecting  Officers 
were  appointed,  most  of  whom  had  been  trained  under  the  Board 
of  Works  and  Sir  R.  Routh;  and  a  Commission  sitting  in  Dublin, 
of  which  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  was  the  head,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  was  one  of  the  members,  superintended  the  whole 
system.  The  expense  was  to  be  defrayed  by  payments  made 
by  the  guardians  out  of  the  produce  of  the  rates ;  and  when  this 
fund  was  insufficient,  as  it  always  proved  to  be,  it  was  reinforced 
by  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  rates  subsequently  levied.  Free  grants 
were  also  made  in  aid  of  the  rates  in  those  unions  in  which  the 
number  of  destitute  poor  was  largest,  compared  with  the  means 
of  relieving  them,  and  when  private  subscriptions  were  raised, 
donations  were  made  to  an  equal  amount. 

The  check  jirincipally  relied  on,  therefore,  w'as,  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  should  be  conducted  either  immediately  or  proximately 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  rates.  No  loan  was  to  be  made  to  any 
Board  of  Guardians  until  the  Inspecting  Officer  had  certified  that 
they  had  passed  a  resolution  to  make  the  rate  upon  which  it  was 
to  be  secured,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief^  they  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  all  possible  despatch  to  make  and  levy  such  rate. 
This  principle,  although  still  imperfectly  applied,  and  conse¬ 
quently  irregular  in  its  action,  exercised  a  pervading  influence 
over  the  working  of  this  system  of  relief.  In  forming  the  lists 
of  persons  to  be  relieved,  and  making  their  demands  upon  the 


*  Two  electoral  divisions  were  sometimes  united  under  one  Relief 
Committee,  but  the  accounts  of  each  electoral  division  were  kept 
separate. 
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Commissioners,  few  committees  altogether  rejected  the  idea  that 
it  was  their  own  money  wliioh  they  were  spending ;  and  in  some 
districts  the  farmer  rate-payers  assembled,  and  insisted  on  large 
numbers  of  persons  being  struck  off  the  lists,  who  they  knew 
were  not  entitled  to  relief.  The  tests  applied  to  the  actual  re¬ 
cipients  of  relief  were,  that  the  personal  attendance  of  all  parties 
requiring  relief  was  insisted  on,  exceptions  being  made  in  favour 
of  the  sick,  impotent,  and  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and 
that  the  relief  was  directed  to  be  given  only  in  the  shape  of 
cooked  food,  distributed  in  portions  declared  by  the  best  medical 
authorities  to  be  sutheient  to  maintain  health  and  strength.  The 
‘  cooked  food  test’  *  was  found  particularly  efficacious  in  pre¬ 
venting  abuse ;  and  the  enforcement  of  it  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  cost  a  severe  struggle.  U  ndressed  meal  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  cash  by  those  who  did  not  require  it  as  food ;  and 
even  the  most  destitute  often  disix)sed  of  it  for  tea,  tobacco,  or 
spirits ;  but  stirabout,  which  becomes  sour  by  keeping,  has  no 
value  in  the  market,  and  persons  were  therefore  not  likely  to 
apply  for  it,  who  did  not  want  it  for  their  own  consumption. 
Attempts  were  made  to  apply  the  labour  test  to  this  system  of 
relief ;  but,  besides  the  i)nictical  difficulty  of  want  of  tools  and 
proper  superintendence,  the  Commissioners  considered  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  adequate  motive,  it  would  ‘  lead  to 
‘  a  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  men  which  would  perhajw 
‘  be  more  demondlsing  than  relief  without  any  work.’  It  was 
therefore  left  to  the  llelief  Committees  in  large  towns  and  other 
situations  favourable  to  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  to  take  their 
own  course  upon  it ;  and  the  result  was  that  some  light  kinds  of 
labour,  such  as  cleaning  the  streets  and  whitewashing  the  cabins, 
were  exacted  by  a  few  of  the  more  zealous  and  active  committees. 
Relief  in  aid  of  wages  was  strenuously  insisted  on  by  many  of 
the  Relief  Committees,  and  was  steadily  and  successfully  resisted 
by  the  Commission ;  but  it  was  not  considered  right,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  temporary  measure,  to  require  the  surrender  of 
the  land  held  by  the  applicant,  provided  he  was  proved  to  be  at 
the  time  in  a  state  of  destitution. 


*  Tlie  ration  consisted  of  one  pound  of  biscuit,  meal,  or  flour ;  or 
one  quart  of  soup  thickened  with  meal,  with  a  quarter  ration  of  bread, 
biscuit,  or  meal.  When  bread  was  issued,  one  pound  and  a  half  was 
allowed.  It  was  found  by  experience  that  the  best  form  in  which 
cooked  foo<l  coidd  be  given  was  ‘  stirabout,’  made  of  Indian  meal  and 
rice  steamed,  which  was  sutliciently  solid  to  be  easily  carried  away  by 
the  recipients.  The  pound  ration  thus  prepared,  swelled  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water  to  three  or  four  pounds. 
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This  system  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  month  of  July 
1847,  when  out  of  2049  electoral  divisions,  into  which  Ireland 
is  divided,  1826  had  been  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  and  3,020,712  persons  received  separate  rations,  of  whom 
2,265,534  were  adults,  and  755,178  were  children.  This  multi¬ 
tude  was  again  gradually  and  peaceably  thrown  on  its  own 
resources  at  the  season  of  harvest,  when  new  and  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  became  available,  and  the  demand  for  labour  was  at 
its  highest  amount ;  relief  was  discontinued  to  fifty-five  unions 
on  the  15th  August,  and  the  issues  to  the  remaining  unions  en¬ 
tirely  ceased  on  the  12th  September.  The  latest  date  allowed 
by  tlie  Act  for  advances  to  be  made,  was  the  1st  October. 

This  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  upwards  of  three  millions 
of  people  had  been  fed  ‘  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,’  but 
this  time  it  was  effectual.  The  lielicf  Works  had  been  crowded 
with  jiersons  who  had  other  means  of  subsistence,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  really  destitute ;  but  a  ration  of  cooked  food  proved 
less  attractive  than  full  money  wages,  and  room  was  thus  made 
for  the  helpless  portion  of  the  community.  The  famine  Avas 
stayed.  The  ‘  affecting  and  heart-rending  crowds  of  destitutes’* 
disappeared  from  the  streets ;  the  cadaverous,  hunger-stricken 
countenances  of  the  people  gave  place  to  looks  of  health;  deaths 
from  starvation  ceased ;  and  cattle-stealing,  plundering  pro¬ 
visions,  and  other  crimes  prompted  by  Avant  of  food,  were 
diminished  by  half  in  the  course  of  a  single  month.  The  Com¬ 
mission  closed  amidst  general  applause,  and  ‘  Resolutions  were 
‘  received  from  many  hundreds  of  the  committees  praising  the 
‘  conduct  of  the  inspecting  officers,  and  frankly  and  honourably 
‘  expressing  their  gratitude  to  Government  and  the  Legislature 
‘  for  the  effective  means  afforded  them  for  carrying  out  this 
*  benevolent  operation.’ f  This  enterprise  Avas  in  truth  the 
‘  grandest  attempt  ever  made  to  grapple  with  famine  over  a 
‘  whole  country.’^  Organised  armies,  amounting  altogether  to 
some  hundreds  of  thousands,  had  been  rationed  before;  but 
neither  ancient  nor  modern  history  can  furnish  a  parallel  to  the 
fact  that  upAvards  of  three  millions  of  persons  Avere  fed  every 
day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  OAvn  homes,  by  admlnlstratlA'e 
arrangements  emanating  from  and  controlled  by  one  central 
office. 

The  expense  was  moderate  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 


*  Report  from  Count  Strzelecki  to  the  British  Relief  Association, 
t  Seventh  and  last  Monthly  Report  of  the  Relief  Commissioners. 

{  Letter  from  Sir  John  Biirgoyne,  quoted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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the  object.  The  amount  at  which  it  was  originally  estimated  by 
the  Commissioners  was  .3,000,000/. ;  the  sum  for  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  asked  to  provide  was  2,200,000/.,  and  the  sum  actually 
expended  was  1,557,212/.,  of  which  146,631/.  was  paid  to  the 
Commissariat  for  meal  supjdied  to  the  Kelief  Committees  from 
the  Government  Depots.  The  pnee  of  meal  fortunately  fell  more 
than  one-fifth  during  the  progress  of  these  operations,  or  from 
2  j«/.  a  ration  to  less  than  2d.,  including  all  expenses  of  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  Finance  Committees,  which  were  selected  bodies,  con¬ 
sisting  of  from  two  to  four  gentlemen  in  each  union,  ‘  with  rare 
‘  exceptions  acted  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  ’  *  The  Kelief 
Committees,  a  miscellaneous  body  composed  of  the  foremost  per¬ 
sons  in  each  jietty  district,  whoever  they  might  be,  showed,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  every  variety  of  good  and  bad  conduct. 
In  some  cases  the  three  highest  rate-payers  could  not  read,  and 
even  themselves  established  claims  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
destitute  for  daily  rations.  It  is  a  fact  very  honourable  to 
Ireland,  that  among  u])wards  of  2000  local  bodies  to  whom  ad¬ 
vances  were  made  under  this  Act,  there  is  not  one  to  which,  so 
far  as  the  Government  is  informed,  any  suspicion  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  attaches. 

In  onler  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fever,  which,  as  usual, 
followed  in  the  train  of  famine,  the  Act  10  Viet.  c.  22.  was  passed, 
by  which  the  Kelief  Committees  were  emjiowcred  to  attend 
to  the  proper  burial  of  the  dead,  to  provide  temporary  hospitals, 
to  clear  away  nuisances,  and  to  ventilate  and  cleanse  cabins,  the 
necessarj'  funds  being  advanced  by  the  Government  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  advances  for  providing  food.  These  sanitary 
arrangements  were  extensively  acted  upon  and  at  nuxlcrate 
expense.  On  the  17th  August  326  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
had  been  authorised,  with  accommodation  for  more  than  23,000 
patients,  with  medical  officers,  nurses,  ward-maids,  &c.  The 
additional  expense  incurred  under  this  act,  was  119,055/.,  tlie 
whole  of  which  was  made  a  free  grant  to  the  unions,  in  aid  of 
rates. 

The  state  of  the  finances  of  some  of  the  unions  was  a  source 
of  deep  anxiety  through  the  winter  and  spring  of  1846-7. 
Kates  were  not  collected  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  workhouses  of  these  unions,  and  the  guardians  threatened 
to  turn  the  inmates  into  the  street,  if  assistance  were  not  given 
from  the  public  purse.  The  dilemma  was  a  painful  and  per¬ 
plexing  one.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  readiness  of 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Relief  Commission. 
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some  of  the  persons  who  held  this  language  to  put  their  threat 
into  execution  ;  while  to  admit  the  claim  might  bring  upon  the 
Government  the  greater  number  of  the  workhouses  in  addition 
to  the  whole  of  the  outdoor  relief ;  in  other  words,  would  transfer 
to  national  funds  a  burden  intended  by  law  to  be  local,  and  not 
likely  to  be  administered  with  economy  on  any  other  footing. 
Important  aid  was,  however,  given.  Large  supplies  of  clothing 
were  collected  from  the  stores  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  sent  to 
Ireland  for  the  use  of  the  workhouses.  Small  sums  of  money, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  23,503/.,  were  lent  from  time  to 
time  with  a  sjKiring  hand  to  assist  the  guardians  in  providing 
food  and  clothing  in  the  most  pressing  and  necessitous  cases ; 
4479/.  was  expended  in  providing  proper  medical  inspection 
and  superintendence  in  lo^ities  in  which  great  sickness  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  60,000/.  was  advanced  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
workhouses,  principally  by  the  erection  of  fever-wards. 

The  improvement  of  the  Fisheries  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland  has  always  been  an  object  much  pressed  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  give  the  fishennen  a  motive  for  exertion,  and 
set  them  an  example  of  improved  modes  of  preparing  the  fish  for 
sale,  experienced  curers  were  obtained  from  the  Fishery  Board 
in  Scotland ;  six  stations  were  formed,  at  which  fish  are  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  fair  market-price,  cured,  and  sold  again  for  consump¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  supplies  of  salt  and  tackle  were 
provided  for  sale  to  the  fishermen.  This  Avas  done  without  any 
expense  to.the  public,  by  means  of  a  sum  of  5000/.  placed  at  the 
dis|)osal  of  the  Government  out  of  the  balance  of  the  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress  in  1822. 

The  plan  of  making  small  loans  to  fishermen  to  enable  them 
to  e(}uip  themselves  for  their  trade  Avas  not  resorted  to,  because 
exjxjriencc  had  proved  that  the  fishermen  are  induced  by  it  to 
rely  upon  others,  instead  of  themselves,  and  that  they  acquire 
habits  of  chicanery  and  bad  faith  in  their  prolonged  struggle  to 
evade  the  payment  of  the  loans.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  had  authority 
given  him  by  the  British  Relief  Association,  to  apply  500/.  to 
this  object,  and  he  induced  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  to  take  up  the  same  cause.  ‘  I  have  made,’  he  states, 
‘  many  inquiries  for  the  purjx)sc,  but  I  have  always  made  it  a 
‘  point  that  there  should  be  a  decided  prospect  of  any  advances 
‘  being  repaid,  and  here  the  matter  hangs.  The  officers  all 
*  report  that  tliey  doubt  being  able  to  get  the  money  back ;  and 
‘  I  think  it  so  necessary  to  be  firm  on  this  point,  that  I  have  not 
‘  made  use  of  a  penny  of  the  500/.,  and  have  recommended  the 
‘  Friends  to  reserve  their  funds  also  for  a  better  mode  of  ex- 

pending  them.’  Since  then,  the  Society  of  Friends,  Avho  are 
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able  to  give  a  more  particular  attention  to  such  subjects  than  it 
is  possible  for  the  Government  to  do,  have  done  much  good  by- 
assisting  |X)or  fishermen  to  redeem  their  nets  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  their  trade,  which  they  had  pawned  during  the  season 
of  extreme  distress ;  and  these  excellent  people  have  also  adopted 
an  admirable  plan  of  providing  good  boats  and  all  requisite  gear, 
with  a  competent  person  to  instruct  the  native  fishermen,  who 
are  formed  into  companies  or  partnerships  and  work  out  the 
value  of  the  boats,  &c.,  of  Avhich  they  may  then  become  the 
owners.  A  large  supply  of  seamen’s  jackets  and  trousers,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Admiralty,  was  delivered  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  distribution  among  the  poor  fishermen  on  the  west 
of  Ireland. 

From  the  first  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845,  the  subject 
of  providing  seed  was  repeatedly  considered,  and  the  conclusion 
invariably  arrived  at  was,  that  the  moment  it  came  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Government  had  taken  upon  itself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  this  delicate  and  peculiar  branch  of  rural  economy, 
the  painful  exertions  made  by  jirivate  individuals  in  every  part 
of  Ireland  to  reseiv'e  a  stock  of  seed  would  be  relaxed,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  as  fix)d  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of 
the  Government,  would  greatly  exceed  the  quantity  supplied  by 
means  of  that  interference.  The  Government  therefore  never 
undertook  to  supply  any  kind  of  seed  already  in  extensive  use ; 
but  Holland  was  had  recourse  to  for  flax  and  rye  seed,  Scotland 
for  the  hardy  description  of  barley  called  here,  and  England  and 
the  neighbouring  continental  countries  for  turnip,  carrot,  beet¬ 
root,  and  other  vegetable  and  green-crop  seeds;  all  of  which 
were  sent  to  Ireland  for  sale  at  low  prices,  and  latterly  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  More  than  thirteen  tons  of  turnip  seed, 
belonging  to  the  Government  and  the  British  Relief  Association, 
were  distributed  in  the  county  of  Maj’o  alone*,  besides  125 
hogsheads  of  flax  seed,  by  which  means,  in  addition  to  the 
present  supply  of  food  obtained,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture  by  a  rotation  of  crops.  One 
of  the  remedial  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1847,  was  to 


*  The  small  holders  in  the  barony  of  Erris,  in  this  county,  de¬ 
clined  at  first  to  accept  the  seed  which  was  offered  them,  saying 
that  if  they  sowed  it,  the  crops  would  be  seized  by  their  landlords. 
This  was  not  believed  at  the  time  in  England,  but  it  has,  neverthe¬ 
less,  turned  out  perfectly  true.  This  barony,  of  which  Belmullet  is 
the  principal  place,  is  the  darkest  corner  of  Ireland.  In  some  instances 
broken  landowners  and  their  families  were  receiving!  rations,  while 
their  tenants  w-ere  starving. 
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make  loans  to  landed  proprietors  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
50,000/.  to  enable  them  to  provide  their  tenants  with  seed, 
which  loans  were  to  have  been  repaid  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  crops  raised  from  the  seed ;  but  nobody  availed  himself  of 
this  bwn.  The  objections  which  exist  to  the  Government 
leaving  its  province  to  interfere  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
private  life,  were  in  nothing  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in 
what  took  place  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  accidental 
detention,  by  contrary  winds,  of  a  vessel  laden  with  rye  and 
bcrc  seed,  c.^led  forth  expressions  of  anger  and  disappointment 
from  various  parts  of  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  which  had 
depended  u|)on  this  supply ;  and  the  unfounded  belief  that  the 
Government  had  entered  upon  a  general  undertaking  to  provide 
seed-corn,  lai*gcly  contributed  to  that  criminal  apathy  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  large  tracts  of  land  being  left  waste  in 
1846-7.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found,  when  inquiries  were 
made  for  vegetable  seeds  in  the  spring  of  1847,  that  every  ounce 
of  parsnip  seed  in  the  London  market  had  been  already  bought 
up  and  sent  to  Ireland ;  which  is  only  one  instance  among  many 
that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  I’eliance  which  may  be  placed  on 
private  interest  and  enterprise  on  occasions  of  this  sort.  * 


*  The  following  interesting  account  of  what  took  place  in  the 
county  of  Clare  on  the  subject  of  seed,  is  extracted  from  Captain 
Mann’s  narrative :  — 

‘  The  first  supply  of  seed  sent  for  distribution  by  sale,  was  received 
on  the  13th  March  last,  up  to  which  period  the  prospeet  of  the  tillage 
of  the  land  being  neglected,  was  very  alarming.  The  seed-grain  had 
been  in  most  cases  either  partially  or  wholly  consumed  for  food.  Bad 
advice  had  been  given,  that  the  government  or  the  landlords  w'ould  be 
forced  into  assisting  —  the  former  to  pay  wages  for  the  time  while  the 
work  was  going  on,  and  the  latter  to  provide  seed,  if  the  government 
would  not.  The  supply  alluded  to  was  here  and  rye.  By  dint  of 
persuasion,  and  having  it  published  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
quantity  sent  was  taken  and  planted ;  and  here  let  me  add,  that  the 
most  sanguine  could  not  have  anticipated  the  great  benefit  of  this 
importation.  The  value  of  the  here,  as  an  early  crop  and  produce, 
exceeded  every  expectation.  It  w'as  reaped  and  in  the  market  the 
latter  part  of  J  uly ;  and,  as  compared  with  other  barley,  it  is  stated 
to  me,  thrashed  out  five  stone  to  the  barb,  of  twenty  hand-shcafs, 
wliile  the  other  only  yielded  three  stone  from  tlic  same  quantity.  The 
rye  grew  on  bog  merely  burnt,  and  that  even  slightly ;  in  some  cases 
the  heather  l>eing  in  bloom  where  the  rye  in  the  same  ground  was 
ripe.  Thus  hundreds  of  acres  were  cultivated  that  might  have  lain 
waste ;  and  as  the  rye-meal  brought  by  the  “  Sisters”  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  this  dept’it,  and  issued  as  rations,  became,  after  some  opposi¬ 
tion,  popular  with  the  poor,  it  does  not  require  any  remark  to  show 
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There  is  still  another  measure  which  does  not  the  less  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  because  it  ended  in  failure.  The  Act  9  &  10 
Viet.  c.  109.,  passed  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1846,  had  ap¬ 
propriated  a  sum  of  50,000/.  to  be  pp^nted  in  aid  of  public 
works  of  acknowledged  utility,  one-half  of  the  expense  of  which 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  a  loan,  and  another  portion  was  to  be 


the  value  and  importance  of  this  article,  when  considered  as  an  auxi¬ 
liary  substitute  for  the  potato  food ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  can  be 
grown  on  inferior  land  here,  and  not  like  the  Indian  corn-meal,  which 
we  are  forced  to  look  to  other  countries  for. 

‘  The  supply  of  green  crop  and  oat-seed  by  her  Majesty’s  ship 
“  Dragon  ”  was  received  here  the  12th  April  last.  Some  few  land¬ 
lords  purchased  of  the  first,  and  supplied  their  tenantry,  but  of  the 
latter  but  little  was  purchased  at  that  time.  The  feeling  still  existed 
that  the  government  or  the  landlords  would  be  forced  into  providing 
seed,  and  assisting  the  tillage ;  but  when  that  vessel  sailed,  and  they 
became  convinced  to  the  contrary,  the  most  pressing  and  even  distress¬ 
ing  applications  were  made  to  me  by  the  people  to  procure  a  supply 
of  any  seed ;  the  fact  being  clear ^that  grain-seed  (oats  and  barley)  was 
not  to  be  procured.  Must  fortunately,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  hired 
steamer  “  Doris  ”  arrived  with  her  cargo  of  oat-seed,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  freely  purchased,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  land  immedi¬ 
ately  tilled.  A  sudden  and  favourable  reaction  took  place,  all  appear¬ 
ing  anxious  to  raise  something,  and  not  let  the  land  run  to  waste. 
Turnip-seed  was  imported  by  dealers  to  a  very  Inrge  amount ;  and 
those  who  could  bought  and  sowed  it.  Subsequently  a  small  quantity 
was  sent  to  me  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Lists  of  the  parties  w’ho 
received  it,  and  the  quantities  allotted,  arc  herewith  annexed ;  and  to 
this  were  added  some  small  pamphlets  given  to  me  by  Lord  Robert 
Clinton,  my  object  being  to  assist  the  iioor,  and  spread  the  benefit 
over  the  greatest  possible  extent 

‘  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  instead  of  this  part  of  the 
country  being  as  described  in  the  first  series,  with  respect  to  green 
crops,  the  turnip  particularly  has  become  a  general  produce  with  even 
the  poorest.  Quantities  are  daily  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  Indian  com-meal,  rice,  or  fiour,  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread.  Emulation  has  been  excited ;  and  a  few  days 
since  I  was  invited  to  view  an  exhibition  at  Colonel  Vandeleur’s,  of  the 
following :  — 

Stone.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

3  Swedish  turnips  -  4  0  weight.  Heaviest  of  the  three  20 

3  White  ditto  -  -  3  11  „  Ditto  -  -  -  20 

3  Mangel  wurzel  -  3  8  „  Ditto  -  -  -  18 

Beside  white  carrots,  &c.  Experiments  have  been  tried  with  the 
potato  set  in  drills  very  successfully ;  and  I  do  trust  that  improve¬ 
ment  will  make  further  progress  under  the  system  of  instruction  which 
it  is  said  will  be  adopted.’ 
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contributed  in  cash  by  the  persons  principally  interested  in  the 
works.  No  application  was  made  to  participate  in  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  50,000/.  was  therefore  trans¬ 
ferred  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  the  erection  of 
Fishery  Piers  and  other  useful  objects. 

The  qualities  displayed  by  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  these  great  operations,  will  always  be  regarded  as  a 
bright  spot  in  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  this  disastrous  period. 
The  nation  had  never  been  better  served.  The  administrative 
ability  which  enabled  Sir  11.  Routh  to  dispose,  without  hurry 
or  confusion,  of  masses  of  business  which  to  most  persons  would 
have  been  overwhelming ;  the  stoutness  of  heart  with  which 
Colonel  Jones  commanded,  and  ultimately  disbanded  his  army 
of  740,000  able-bodied  Irishmen ;  the  admirable  sagacity  dis¬ 
played  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  in  coining  to  a  safe  practical  decision 
u|)on  perplexed  social  questions,  then  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  liim  ;  the  remarkable  financial  ability  of  Mr.  Brom¬ 
ley,  the  accountant  to  the  Relief  Commission  ;  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Pigot  and  his  able  secretary, 
Mr.  Nicholls,  and  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  by  Colonel  Mac  Gregor,  the  head  of  the  constabu¬ 
lary  force,  proved  that,  however  great  the  crisis  might  be,  the 
persons  in  chief  trust  were  equal  to  it.*  But  the  most  gratifying 
feature  of  all,  was  the  zeal  and  unanimity  with  which  the  large 
body  of  Officers  employed  devoted  themselves  to  this  labour  of 
love  t,  although  they  had  been  suddenly  brought  together  for 
this  particular  occasion  from  many  different  branches  of  the 
public  service,  or  from  the  retirement  of  private  life.  It  may 
truly  be  said  of  them,  that  they  ‘  offered  themselves  willingly 
‘  among  the  people ;  ’  and  several  painful  casualties  from  the 
prevailing  fever,  and  the  failing  health  of  others,  showed  that 
the  risks  and  hardships  attending  this  service  were  of  no  ordinary 


•  The  readiness  with  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial,  National,  and  other  banks,  undertook  the  office  of  Treasurer  to 
tlie  Finance  Committees,  and  entered  into  every  proposed  detail  and 
accommodation,  in  support  of  the  operations  of  the  Commissariat, 
the  Relief  Commission,  and  the  Board  of  Works,  is  very  creditable  to 
the  managers,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public. 

+  All  the  letters  and  proceedings  of  these  officers  showed  that  their 
predominant  feeling  was  an  anxious  desire  to  fulfil  the*  benevolent 
mission  on  which  they  had  been  sent.  One  observed  that  he  could 
bear  anything  but  the  ‘  careless  misery  of  the  children  ;  ’  another  that 
his  heart  was  broken  by  the  sobs  of  the  women  returning  to  their 
homes  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  food  than  was  sufficient  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  families. 
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kind.  The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  numerous  ships- 
of-war  employed  in  the  ‘  Relief  Service,’ ‘entered  with  charac¬ 
teristic  spirit  upon  duties  which  indicated  in  a  more  direct 
manner  than  ever  before,  that  the  real  object  of  their  noble 
profession  is  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,'  but  to  save  them ;  and 
it  was  creditable  to  their  seamanship,  as  well  as  their  humanity, 
that  the  dangers  and  hardships  attending  their  incessant  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  exposed  western  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
during  the  stormy  months  of  winter,  did  not  lead  to  the  loss  of 
a  single  vessel.* 


•  The  Four  Commissions  employed  on  these  operations  were  com¬ 
posed  as  follows :  — 

Tlie  Board  of  Works. 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  D.  Jones,  R.E.,  Chairman. 

Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

John  Kadclitf,  Esq.  1 

Wm.  Thos.  Mulvany,  Esfp  >  Commissioners. 

Captain  Larcom,  R.E.  J 

The  First  Relief  Commission,  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Government. 

Rt.  Hon.  E.  Lucas,  Chairman  (afterwards  retired). 
Com.-Gen.  Sir  R.  I.  Routh  (afterwards  Chairman). 

Colonel  D.  IVPGregor. 

Lieut.-Col.  II.  D.  Jones,  R.E. 

Sir  James  Dombrain. 

Professor  Sir  Robert  Kane. 

E.  T.  B.  Twisleton,  Esq. 

*  Theobald  M‘Kcuna,  Esq. 

The  Second  Relief  Commission,  appointed  by  Lord  John  Russell’s 
Government. 

^lajor.-Gen.  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  K.C.B.,  Chairman. 

T.  N.  Redington,  Esq. 

E.  T.  B.  Twisleton,  Esq. 

Com.-Gen.  Sir  R.  1.  Routh. 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  D.  Jones,  R.E. 

Colonel  D.  M'Gregor. 

Tlic  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Ireland. 

E.  T.  B.  Twisleton,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville,  Bart. 

T.  N.  Redington,  Esq. 

Sir  Randolph  Routh  was  in  charge  of  the  Commi.ssariat  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  measures  of  relief. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Redington  to  state  that  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Ireland,  and  excellent  judgment,  have  been  a  never -i'ailing  ground 
of  reliance  in  the  most  difficult  emergencies. 
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A  slight  reference  to  the  exertions  which  had  to  be  made  for 
the  single  object  of  conducting  and  checking  the  expenditure, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  was  imposed  on  the  officers  of  the  Crown. 

In  establishing  a  system  of  Relief  Works,  intended  to  bring 
employment  to  every  man’s  door,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
creating  an  extensive  staff  for  the  superintendence  and  payment 
of  the  labouring  poor.  Very  voluminous  accounts  suddenly 
poured  into  the  Office  of  Works  from  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
as  the  lives  of  thousands  depended  upon  the  supply  of  funds,  it 
became  a  duty  of  the  first  importance  to  insure  their  immediate 
distribution  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Remit¬ 
tances  were  made  to  about  600  j)ay  clerks  weekly,  and  it  was 
often  found  necessary  to  transfer  from  one  to  the  other  suras  of 
money  upon  the  authority  of  local  officers,  whereby  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  accounts  of  a  very  intricate  description  took  place. 
The  weekly  accounts  sent  to  the  office  at  Dublin  exceeded 
20,000,  and  the  pay  lists  were  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  number,  the  expenditure  being  at  one  time  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  a-month.  To  watch  the  distribution  of  such  large 
sums  would  have  been  a  gigantic  task,  even  for  a  long-esta¬ 
blished  and  well-organised  department,  but  for  a  temporary 
establishment,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  persons  with  little, 
if  any,  previous  knowledge  of  business,  the  duty  was  one  of 
unprecedented  difficulty,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
greater  irregularity  was  not  the  consequence. 

In  the  books  of  the  temporary  Relief  Commission  it  was 
found  necessary  to  open  accounts  with  more  than  2000  bodies 
intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  public  money  ;  and  such  was 
the  rapidity  of  the  service,  that  within  a  period  of  five  months, 
more  than  19,000  estimates  were  received  in  the  acconntant’s 
office,  and  acted  upon,  with  a  like  number  of  accounts,  which 
were  registered  for  examination,  and  more  than  17,000  letters 
were  received  and  answered.  The  pecuniary  transactions  of 
this  commission  were  not  with  public  officers,  but  with  ephe¬ 
meral  bodies  composed  of  persons  generally  unused  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  almost  irresponsible ;  but  the  utmost  good  faith  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  by  requiring  an  immediate  account,  with  vouchers, 
every  .fortnight,  of  the  disbursement  of  the  previous  amount 
remitted,  with  the  balance  remaining  on  hand,  before  a  further 
supply  was  sent  down,  the  best  control  u[M>n  the  expenditure 
was  established,  and  the  result  has  been  the  great  saving  (more 
than  half  a  million)  effected,  while  scarcely  an  instance  of  mis¬ 
appropriation  has  occurred.  It  has  also  been  admitted  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  that  these  accounts,  and  the  instructions  for 
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their  preparation,  have  induced  habits  of  business  that  never 
before  existed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  urged  the 
Stamp  Laws  into  more  active  oj)eration. 

The  prompt  examination  and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Board  of  AVorks,  the  Commissariat,  and  the  Relief  Commission, 
was  provided  for  by  the  deputation  of  experienced  persons  from 
the  offices  in  London,  under  whose  superintendence  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  has  been  subjected  to  a  searching  local  re¬ 
vision,  and  wherever  any  symptom  of  malversation  has  appeared, 
the  matter  has  been  probed  to  the  bottom. 

It  has  been  a  popular  argument  in  Ireland,  that  as  the 
calamity  w’as  an  imperial  one,  the  whole  f  amount  expended  in 
relieving  it  ought  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  revenue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deplorable  consequences  of  this 
great  calamity  extended  to  the  empire  at  large,  but  the  disease 
was  strictly  local,  and  the  cure  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  the 
application  of  local  remedies.  If  England  and  Scotland,  and 
great  part  of  the  north  and  east  of  Ireland  had  stood  alone,  the 
pressure  w’ould  have  been  severe,  but  there  would  have  been  no 
call  for  assistance  from  national  funds.  The  west  and  south  of 
Ireland  was  the  peccant  part.  The  owners  and  holders  of  land 
in  those  districts  had  permitted  or  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
excessive  population  which  depended  upon  the  precarious  potato, 
and  they  alone  had  it  in  their  power  to  restore  society  to  a  safe 
and  healthy  state.  If  all  were  interested  in  saving  the  starving 
people,  they  were  far  more  so,  because  it  included  their  own 
salvation  from  the  desperate  struggles  of  surrounding  multitudes 
phrenzied  with  hunger.  The  eeonomical  administration  of  the 
relief  could  only  be  provided  for  by  making  it,  in  part  at  least, 
a  local  chaise.  In  the  invariable  contemplation  of  the  law,  the 
classes  represented  by  the  rate-payers  have  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  their  own  poor ;  the  majority  of  the  British  commu¬ 
nity  did  so  bear  it  throughout  this  year  of  distress  ;  and,  besides 
fulfilling  their  own  duties,  they  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
minority  the  means  of  performing  theirs,  requiring  them  to  re¬ 
pay  only  one-half. 

•  A  special  objection  has  been  raised  to  'the  repayment  of  the 
advances  for  the  Relief  AVorks,  on  the  ground  that  their  cost 
exceeds  that  for  which  they  could  now  be  constructed.  The 
^uiswer  to  this  is,  that  these  works  were  undertaken  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  emploj^ment  in  a  great  emei^ency,  when 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  executed  with  the  same  care 
and  economy  as  in  ordinary  times  * ;  that  the  counties  are  there- 

•  *  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  expense  incurred,  was  the 
pressure  to  find  work  for  every  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
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fore  chargeable  with  them,  not  as  works,  but  as  relief ;  and  that 
if  they  had  cost  either  half  as  much,  or  twice  as  much  as  they 
did,  the  liability  would  have  been  the  same.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  expensive  character  of  the  works  was  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  Board  of  Works  not  having  received 
from  the  Presentment  Sessions  and  the  Relief  Committees  that 
assistance  in  keeping  down  the  expenditure,  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  bodies  to  have  rendered,  both  by  making  a  proper 
selection  of  the  works  to  be  undertaken,  and  by  confining  their 
recommendations  for  employment  on  them  to  those  persons  who 
were  really  destitute,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  answer 
has  been  rendered  necessary. 

We  should  probably  have  heard  less  of  these  repayments  if  it 
had  been  generally  known  what  their  real  amount  is.  The  sum 
expended  under  the  first  Relief  Works  Act  (9  &  10  Viet.  c.  1.) 
was  476,000/.,  one  half  of  which  was  grant,  and  the  other  half' 
is  to  be  repaid  by  twenty  half-yearly  instalments,  amounting 
on  an  average,  including  interest,  to  about  12,500/.  each.*  The 
expenditure  under  the  second  act  (9  &  10  Viet.  c.  107.)  was 
about  4,850,000/.,  half  of  which  was  remitted,  and  the  other 
half  is  repayable  by  similar  instalments  of  145,500/.  each,  in¬ 
cluding  interest.  The  annual  addition  made  to  the  rates  by  the 
repayments  under  the  two  acts  relating  to  the  Relief  Works  is 
therefore  al>out  316,000/.  f;  while,  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1846,  the  rates  were  relieved  from  an  annual 
payment  of  192,000/.,  being  the  remaining  half  of  the  expense 
of  the  constabulary,  the  other  half  of  which  was  already  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  national  funds.  The  additional  charge  upon  the 
rates,  therefore,  amounts  only  to  124,000/.  a-year  for  ten  years, 
or  1,240,000/.  in  all.  The  sum  advanced  under  the  9  &  10 
Viet.  c.  2.,  on  the  security  of  grand  jury  presentments,  was 
130,000/.,  which  will  have  to  be  repaid  in  various  periods,  ex¬ 
tending  from  three  to  ten  years ;  but  the  ex^jenditure  under 
this  act  was  merely  in  anticipation  of  the  usual  repairs  of  the 


own  home,  which  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  the  works,  and  to 
the  proportion  of  them  left  unhnished.  '  ' 

*  The  first  instalments  due  under  the  9  and  10  Viet.  c.  1  &  2. 
have  been  already  paid. 

f  Viz.,  25,000/.,  being  the  aggregate  of  the  two  half-yearly  in¬ 
stalments  under  the  9  and  10  Viet.  e.  1 ;  and 
291,000/.,  the  same  under  the  9  and  10  Viet.,  c.  107. 


Total  316,000/. 
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public  roads,  the  cost  of  which  is,  in  ordinary  years,  raised 
within  the  year  without  any  advance.  Lastly,  the  sum  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  distribution  of  food  under  the  10  Viet.  c.  7.,  and 
in  medical  relief  under  the  10  Viet.  c.  22.,  was  1,676,208/.,  of 
which  961,739/.  is  to  be  repaid,  and  the  remaining  714,529/.  is 
a  free  grant.  The  first-mentioned  act  included  a  fund  for 
making  grants  as  well  as  loans,  and  the  demands  for  repayment 
have  been  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  each  district.  In  some  of  the  western  unions, 
where  the  amount  of  destitution  bears  the  largest  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  rate-payers,  and,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  potato  was  formerly  cultivated,  a  painful  period  of  transition 
has  yet  to  be  endured,  only  a  small  part  of  the  sum  expended  is 
required  to  be  repaid  *  ;  while  in  other  unions  where  the  return 
of  low  prices  has  restored  society  to  its  ordinary  state,  grants  have 
•been  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  expenditure  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  rating  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation. 

All  the  claims  of  the  Exche([ucr,  arising  out  of  the  relief 
operations  of  1846  and  1847  have  now  been  described,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  several  localities  received  full 
value  for  what  they  have  to  pay.  They  were  saved  from  a 
prolonged  and  horrible  state' of  famine,  ])estilence,  and  anarchy, 
which  was  the  main  consideration ;  and  they  had,  besides,  the 
incidental  advantage  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  roads  and 
other  public  works,  especially  in  the  poor  and  wild  districts  of 
the  west,  where  lines  of  road  have  been  opened,  with  the  aid  of 
the  relief  grants  and  loans,  which,  although  much  wanted,  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  for  years  to  come  without  such  assist¬ 
ance.  The  rest  of  the  expenditure,  including  the  large  donii- 
tions  made  to  relief  committees  previously  to  the  passing  of  the 


*  The  proportions  in  which  the  expenditure  was  made  a  local  or 
general  charge  in  the  following  unions,  were  — 


I.oan  to 

Grant  in  aid 

be  repaid. 

of  rates. 

'Ballina  - 

- 

£13,716  - 

. 

£43,610 

. 

Ilallinrobe 

. 

12,183  - 

- 

27,997 

County  of  Mayo  - 

Castlebar 

7,282  - 

- 

19,313 

Swineford 

- 

6,620  - 

- 

31,797 

Westport 

- 

5,624 

- 

37,993 

Galway  ■ 

'  Clifden  - 

- 

3,228  - 

. 

8,868 

_  Gort 

- 

7,663*  - 

. 

18,475 

9f 

Clare 

Scariff  - 

_ 

6,406  •  - 

. 

10,943 

Cork 

\  Bantry  - 

- 

6,079  - 

- 

12,294 

99 

L  Skibbereen 

- 

1 3,45 1 

- 

21,627 

19 

Kerry 

Kenmare 

- 

3,359.  - 

- 

10,956 
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Act  10  Viet.  c.  7.,  the  cost  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Works 
and  of  the  Relief  Commission,  the  Commissariat  Staff,  and  the 
heavy  naval  expenditure,  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
purse,  without  any  demand  for  repayment. 

Hitherto  our  narrative  has  been  confined  to  what  was  done 
by  the  Government,  but  the  voluntary  exertions  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  contributed  their  full  share  towards  this  unprecedented 
act  of  public  charity.  The  Society  of  Friends  were,  as  usual, 
first  in  the  field  of  benevolent  action.  A  subscription  was 
opened  by  them  in  London  in  November  1846  ;  members  of  the 
Society  were  sent  on  a  deputation  to  Ireland,  and  those  who 
resided  there  aided  by  their  j)ersonal  exertions  and  local  know¬ 
ledge.  On  the  6th  January,  1847,  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  and  Baron  , 
Rothschild  iverc  members,  invited  contributions  under  the  de¬ 
signation  of  the  ‘  British  Association  for  the  Relief  of  extreme 
‘  Distress  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.’ 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1847,  a  Queen’s  letter  was  issued  with 
the  same  object,  and  the  24th  of  March  was  appointed,  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  for  a  General  Fast  and  Humiliation  before  Almighty 
God,  ‘  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  our  brethren,  who,  in  many 
‘  parts  of  this  United  Kingdom,  are  suffering  extreme  famine 
‘  and  sickness.’  A  paiuful  and  tender  sympathy  pervaded 
every  class  of  society.  From  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to  the 
convicts  in  the  hulks,  expenses  w’ere  curtailed,  and  privations 
were  endured,  in  order  to  swell  the  Irish  subscription.  The 
fast  was  observed  with  unusual  solemnity,  and  the  London  sea¬ 
son  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  gaiety  and 
expensive  entertainments.  The  vibration  was  felt  through 
every  nerve  of  the  British  empire.  The  remotest  stations  in 
India,  the  most  recent  settlements  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada, 
contributed  their  quota,  and  652/.  was  subscribed  by  the  British 
residing  in  the  mty  of  Mexico,  at  a  time  when  tlieir  trade  was 
cut  off,  and  their  personal  safety  compromised  by  the  war  with 
the  United  States.  The  sum  collected  under  the  Queen’s 
letter  was  171,533/.  The  amount  separately  contributed 
through  the  British  Association  was  263,251/.*;  and  this  ag- 


*  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions :  — 

'£  s.  d. 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  -  -*2000  0  0 

11.  R.  n.  Prince  Albert  -  -  -  stX)  0  0 


*  Her  Majesty  also  contributed  500/.  to  the  ‘British  Ladies 
Clothing  Fund.’ 
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gregate  amount  of  434,784/.  was  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
five  sixths  to  Ireland,  and  one  sixth  to  Scotland.  But  besides 


£  . 

s. 

d. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover,  as  Duke  of  Cumber- 

land  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

His  Imperial  Highness  the  Sultan 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

The  E^t  India  Company  .  -  . 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

The  Bank  of  England  ... 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  -  -  - 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

Messrs.  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co. 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

„  Rothschild  and  Co.  -  -  - 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

„  Baring  Brothers  and  Co. 

. 

1000 

0 

0 

„  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.  (including  50/. 

from  their  clerks,  and  8/.  10s.  from  their 

workmen)  ... 

- 

1163 

10 

0 

„  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

„  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co. 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

An  English  Friend,  two  Donations 

- 

1004 

0 

0 

An  Irish  Landlord,  for  Skibbereen 

- 

1000 

0 

0 

Manchester  and  Salford  Relief  Committee 

- 

7785 

0 

0 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  ditto 

- 

3902 

0 

0 

Hull  ditto  -  -  -  -  - 

- 

3800 

0 

0 

Leeds  ditto  -  -  -  -  - 

- 

2500 

0 

0 

Huddersfield  ditto  -  -  -  - 

- 

2103 

0 

0 

Wolverhampton  ditto  -  -  _ 

- 

1838 

0 

0 

York  ditto  ----- 

- 

1700 

0 

0 

Cambridge  University  and  Town,  including  617/.  10«. 

from  Trinity  College,  and  500/.  collected  at 

the 

Baptist  Chapel  in  St.  Andrew  Street 

- 

2706 

0 

0 

Oxford  University  and  City  -  -  - 

- 

1770 

0 

0 

Proceeds  of  a  Ball  at  Florence  given  by  the  Prince 

de  Demidoff  at  San  Donato,  besides  500/.  from  the 

Florence  Relief  Committee,  and  9L  13«.  9d.  from  the 

English  servants  at  Florence 

- 

891 

17 

2 

St.  Petersburg  .  -  -  _ 

- 

2644 

0 

0 

Constantinople  -  -  -  - 

- 

620 

0 

0 

Amsterdam :  collections  in  the  English  Church 

- 

561 

0 

0 

Denmark  ;  partly  collected  by  Parish  Priests  in 

the 

provinces  -  -  -  -  - 

- 

504 

0 

0 

M^ta  and  Gozo  .  -  -  - 

- 

720 

0 

0 

Remittances  from  British  Guiana,  the  result  of  public 

subscription .  -  -  -  - 

- 

3000 

0 

0 

Nova  Scotia,  including  a  vote  of  2250/.  by  the  House 

of  Assembly  -  -  .  - 

- 

2915 

0 

0 

Barbadoes  Relief  Committee 

. 

2575 

0 

0 
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this  great  stream  of  charity,  there  were  a  thousand  other  channels 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  and  of  the  aggregate  result  of 


Jamaica,  including  a  vote  of  5251.  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  - 
Trinidad 

Newfoundl^d  -  -  -  _  _ 

St.  Lucia  ------ 

Grenada  --_--- 
St.  Christopher  ;  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Island 
Bermuda ;  vote  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
Hobart  Town  -  -  -  -  - 

Bombay  ------ 

Madras  ------ 

Remittance  from  the  Mauritius,  including  1 1 1/.  16«.  1  Id. 
from  the  Seychelles  Islands,  and  16/.  7s.  from 
Rodrigues,  and  in  addition  to  2211/.  13«.  collected  by 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  sent  direct  to  Ireland.  (The 
amount  subscribed  at  the  Seychelles  Islands,  and  at 
Rodrigues,  is  very  remarkable,  when  the  poverty 
of  their  inhabitants  is  considered)  -  -  - 

Collection  at  Basseterre,  St.  Kitts,  from  N^roes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Congregation  under  the  charge  of  the 
Moravian  Missionaries,  per  Rev.  G.  W.  Westerley  - 
Officers  and  crew  of  her  ^lajesty’s  ship  ‘  Hibernia  ’ 

Contribution  by  the  Governor,  Commissioner,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor,  and  officers  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
being  the  sum  allowed  them  for  a  festival  dinner  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  - 
The  2d  Regiment  of  Life  Guards  -  -  - 

A  diamond  cross  from  a  lady  (realised) 

Workmen  employed  by  Sir  John  Guest  at  the  Dowlas 
Iron  Works  -  -  -  -  - 

Metropolitan  Police  -  -  -  -  - 

Proceeds  of  two  amateur  performances  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre  ------ 

Collected  on  board  the  British  and  North  American 
Royal  Mail  steamer  ‘  Hibernia,’  for  Ireland  - 
Wesleyan  Methodists ;  part  of  the  first  distribution  of 
collections  in  various  chapels  -  -  - 

Members  of  the  London  Daily  Press,  chiefly  Reporters 
and  Compositors,  in  addition  to  other  contributions 
Proprietors  ol  the  ‘  Morning  Herald’  and  ‘  Daily  News,’ 
each  ------ 

‘Punch’ 

Many  of  the  smaller  subscriptions,  such  as  800/.  from  the  town  of 
Bridgewater,  and  747/.  from  the  Bahamas,  are  more  remarkable  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  the  contributors,  than  many  of  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1537 

0 

0 

1350 

0 

0 

868 

0 

0 

614 

0 

0 

564 

0 

0 

505 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

9000 

0 

0 

2150 

0 

0 

3020 

0 

0 

15 

17 

10 

167 

17 

11 

40 

0 

0 

156 

4 

6 

42 

0 

0 

176 

17 

10 

161 

0 

0 

1413 

0 

0 

51 

12 

8 

5000 

0 

0 

88 

18 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 
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which  no  estimate  can  be  formed.  There  were  separate  commit¬ 
tees  which  raised  and  sent  over  large  sums  of  money.  There  were 
ladies’  associations  without  end  to  collect  small  weekly  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  make  up  clothes  to  send  to  Ireland.  The  opera,  the 
fancy  bazaar,  the  fashionable  ball  rendered  tribute ;  and,  above 
all,  there  were  the  private  efforts  of  numberless  individuals,  each 
acting  for  himself  and  choosing  his  own  almoners,  of  which  no 
record  exists  except  on  High.  Upon  application  Itilng  made 
to  the  managers  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  to  permit 
English  charitable  remittances  to  pass  without  the  usual  charge, 
it  turned  out  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  and  that  the  amount  sent  through 
that  one  channel,  in  the  six  months  ending  on  the  4th  March, 
1847,  exceeded  20,000/.  In  the  contemplation  of  this  great 
calamity,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  forgot 
their  separate  nationality,  and  remembered  only  that  they  were 
sprung  from  the  same  origin  as  ourselves.  The  sympathy  there 
was  earnest  and  universal,  and  the  manifestations  of  it  most 
generous  and  muuiffcent.  The  contributions  from  this  land  of 
plenty  consisted  principally  of  Indian  corn,  and  other  kinds  of 
provisions,  and  the  cargoes  were,  for  the  most  part,  consigned  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  quiet,  patient,  practical  exertions 
commanded  universal  confidence.  The  freight  and  charges  on 
the  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  sent  to  Ireland  by  charitable 
societies  and  individuals,  as  well  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  the  one  side,  as  from  England  on  the  other,  were 
paid  by  the  Government,  to  an  amount  exceeding  50,000/.* ; 


The  officers  and  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  raised  a  fund  amounting 
to  429/.,  which  was  expended  by  the  members  of  the  force  in  Ireland 
in  giving  relief  in  the  neighbourliood  of  their  respective  stations. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  distress  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
distinguished  for  its  active  benevolence. 

The  National  Club  in  London  collected  a  sum  of  17,930/.,  1000/. 
of  which  vras  from  various  congregations  at  Brighton,  500/.  from 
an  anonymous  contributor,  and  500/.  from  the  Wesleyan  Irish  and 
Scotch  Relief  Committee.  This  fund  was  intrusted  for  distribution 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  acting  under  a 
committee  appointed  for  each  diocese,  headed  by  the  bishop 

The  amount  collected  by  the  London  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  43,026/.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  disbursed  through 
the  Dublin  Friends’  Committee. 

*  Two  United  States  ships  of  war,  the  ‘Jamestown'  and  ‘Mace¬ 
donian,’  were  manned  by  volunteers,  and  sent  to  Ireland  and  Scotland 
with  the  following  charitable  supplies,  for  which  no  claim  for  freight 
was  made.  These  two  cargoes  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 
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all  custom  dues  were  remitted,  and  the  meal  and  other  articles 
were  to  a  great  extent  taken  charge  of  by  the  oflBcers  of  the 


‘  Jamesto>vx. 


orain*  qnt.  umii. 

-  4  0 

-  3  4 

-  2  4 

-  9  2 

Meal  and  Flour. 
Wheat  Meal  or  Flour 
llarleymeal  1 
Oatmeal  J 
Indian  Corn  Meal 

cwt.  qrs.  bshl. 

-  154  1  4 

llread  and  Biscuit  1048  3  21 
Fotatoes  -  -  61  1  1 

Apples,  dried  -  0  0  6 


qrs.  bshl. 

Peas  -  -  -  30  0 

Beans  -  -  -  279  3 

Indian  Corn  or  Maize  339  2 

cwt.  qrs.  bshl. 

-  96  1  0 

-  19  2  16 

-  4229  3  0 

cwt.  qrs.  bshl. 

Pork  -  -  707  0  16 

Hams  -  -  291  3  4 

Fish  •  -  -  4  0  0 

Clothing  10  cases,  18  barrels. 


Wlieat 
Barley 
Oats  - 
Bye  - 


‘  Macedoxiax.’ 


Landed  in  Ireland. 


Indian  Com  Meal,  5324  barrels  at  196  lbs. 

each  -  -  -  -  - 

Bice,  equal  to  217  tierces,  at  6  cwt.  each  - 
Beans,  6  tierces  of  4  cwt.,  66  bbls.  of 
196  lbs.,  38  bags  of  100  lbs. 

Peas,  53  bbls.  of  196  lbs.,  100  bags  of 
lOOlbs.  each  -  -  -  - 

Indian  Corn,  38  bags  of  100  lbs.  - 
Wheat,  1  bag  -  -  -  - 

Salt  Pork,  1  barrel  -  .  - 


1,043,504  pounds. 
145,824 

19,424 

11,388 

3800 

100 

200 


Pounds  1,224,240  =  546^^-J^  tons. 


Besides  100  barrels  Indian  Cora  Meal  and  three  packages  of  Clothing, 
landed  as  a  private  consignment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Clothing,  13  boxes,  3  bales,  3  barrels  -  -  19  packages. 

Landed  in  Scotland. 

1  package  clothing,  1 33  bags  oats, 

1  barrel  beef,  2  barrels  beans,  and 

143  barrels  meal,  8  chests  of  tea. 

Of  which  the  Glasgow  Section  received  — 

1  package  clothing,  133  bags  oats,  and 

1  barrel  beef,  8  chests  tea. 

37  barrels  meal. 
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Commissariat,  and  held  by  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  had  been  consigned  fur  distribution ;  by  which  means 
the  necessary  harmony  was  preserved  between  the  operations  of 
the  Government  and  those  of  the  private  associations,  and  the 
bounty  of  the  subscribers  reached  the  destitute  persons  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  with  as  small  a  deduction  as  possible  for  incidental 
expenses.  Thus,  when  tlxe  British  Association  was  desirous  of 
giving  the  cultivators  on  the  AVestem  Coast  of  Ireland  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  purchasing  seed  at  a  low  market  price  at  the  close 
of  the  sowing  season  of  1847,  five  large  steamers  were  collected 
by  the  Government,  which  were  loaded  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time,  with  oats  and  other  seed  provided  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  and  were  sent  forth,  each  to  its  appointed  section  of 
the  AVestern  Coast,  so  that  every  harbour  accessible  to  a  steamer, 
from  Kinsalc  to  Londonderry,  was  looked  into,  and  what  re¬ 
mained  unsold  was  left  in  the  Government  depots  for  subsequent 
sale  or  gratuitous  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  received  much  assistance  and  supjxort  from  the  operations 
of  these  benevolent  societies,  and  they  were  esjxecially  useful  in 
bridging  over  the  fearful  interval  between  the  system  of  relief 
by  work  and  relief  by  food.  Several  gentlemen,  with  a  noble 
self-devotion,  volunteered  their  services  to  the  British  Association, 
among  whom  Lord  Robert  Clinton,  Lord  James  Butler,  Count 
Strzelecki,  and  Mr.  Higgins,  were  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
and  ability,  and  by  the  fortitude  with  which,  for  months 
together,  they  endured  the  pain  and  risk  attending  the  immediate 
contact  with  hunger  and  disease. 

A  large  committee,  with  the  Alarquis  of  Kildare  at  its  head, 
was  formed  in  Dublin  under  the  name  of  the  *  General  Central 
‘  Relief  Committee  for  all  Ireland,’  the  contributions  received 
by  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000/.,  independently  of 
10,000/.  in  cash  and  an  equal  value  in  food,  intrusted  to  this 
committee  from  the  sum  raised  by  the  Queen’s  Letter.  British 
North  America  contributed  through  this  medium  the  munificent 
sum  of  12,463/.,  including  5873/.  from  Montreal;  1571/.  from 
Quebec;  and  3472/.  from  Toronto.  The  United  States  gave 
5852/.,  of  which  3199/.  was  from  New  Orleans.  British  India, 
5674/. ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2900/. ;  Australia,  2282/. ; 
South  America,  772/. ;  the  Military,  386/. ;  Scotland,  France, 


The  Edinburgh  Section  received  — 

100  barrels  meal ;  and  6  barrels  meal  and  2  barrels  beans  were  deli¬ 
vered  to  Mr.  Mathieson,  of  Stirling,  as  instructed  by  the  manifest. 
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Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Gibraltar,  the  Channel  Islands,  West 
Indies,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &c.,  2168/.;  Ireland,  independently 
of  local  subscriptions,  which  were  very  considerable,  9888/. ; 
and  England,  over  and  above  the  20,000/.  remitted  from  the 
produce  of  the  Queen’s  Letter,  8886/. 

Subscriptions  were  received  to  a  smaller  amount,  but  from 
an  earlier  period  of  the  distress,  by  another  Committee  estab¬ 
lished  in  Dublin  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Relief  Association 
for  the  Destitute  Peasantry,  which  was  announced  to  be  a 
re-organisation  of  the  association  formed  during  the  period  of 
famine  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in  1831.  The  list  of  patrons 
commenced  with  the  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and,  independently  of  some  cargoes 
of  com,  flour,  &c.,  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
funds  placed  at  their  disposal  amounted  to  nearly  42,000/., 
among  the  contributions  to  which,  the  following  were  con¬ 
spicuous: —  England,  17,782/. ;  Ireland,  6151/. ;  France,  1390/.; 
Italy,  including  1481/.  from  Rome,  2708/.;  British  North 
America,  2821/. /1 165/.  of  this  being  from  Quebec);  United 
States,  847/.;  India,  5947/.,  of  which  the  large  proiwjrtion  of 
4981/.  was  from  Madras;  West  Indies,  1043/.;  Australia, 
2314/. ;  and  from  the  officers  and  men  of  various  regiments,  and 
the  i>ensioners  and  constabulary,  508/. 

But  the  most  considerable  of  the  Dublin  Charitable  Com¬ 
mittees,  was  that  composed  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Bewley  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Pirn 
were  the  secretaries.  The  contributions  placed  at  their  disposal 
since  the  3d  of  December,  1846,  in  money  and  provisions,  have 
been  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  168,000/.,  of  which  no  less 
than  108,651/.  is  the  estimated  value  of  provisions  (7935  tons) 
consigned  to  them  from  the  United  States  of  Ameidca.  Of  the 
subscriptions  in  money,  35,393/.  was  paid  in  by  the  London 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  8494/.  by  Members  of 
the  Society  and  others  in  Dublin;  and  the  large  sum  of  15,567/. 


by  persons  residing  in  the  United  States, 
ceived  from  America  were  as  follows :  — 

Tons 

The  provisions  re- 

Estimated  Value. 

£  s.  d. 

From  New  York 

. 

-  4496 

-  58,299  15 

0 

Philadelphia 

- 

-  1870^ 

-  24,948  18 

0 

New  Orleans 

- 

-  349 

7538  5 

0 

99 

Newark,  N.  I. 

- 

-  316^ 

5141  0 

0 

99 

Baltimore 

- 

-  262^ 

3913  10 

0 

99 

Richmond,  V. 

- 

-  252^ 

3486  15 

0 

99 

Charleston 

- 

-  169 

2362  0 

0 
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Tons.  Estimated  Value. 

£  s.  d. 

From  Alexandria,  V.  -  102  -  1422  10  0 

„  Sundry  other  Port^, 

United  States,  America  117  -  1518  7  10 

And  in  addition  to  these  large  donations  of  money  and  food,  con¬ 
signments  of  clothing  were  received  from  England  and  America, 
to  the  estimated  value  of  from  50(X)/.  to  10,000/. 

The  ladies  of  Ireland  exerted  themselves  with  characteristic 
zeal  and  benevolence,  to  alleviate  the  sufterings  of  their  country- 
people,  and  to  promote  their  moral  advancement,  by  awakening 
and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  indcixsndent  exertion,  and  fostering 
habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance.  The  ‘  Ladies’  Relief  As- 

*  sociatlon  for  Ireland,’  in  the  management  of  which  the  Honour¬ 
able  Mrs.  New  come  takes  the  princiiwil  part,  and  the  objects  of 
which  are  ‘  to  encourage  industry  among  the  female  ])casantry 
‘  of  Ireland,  to  contribute  towards  j)roviding  nourishment  for  the 

*  sick,  and  to  procure  clothing  for  the  destitute,’  raised  11,465/. 
previously  to  the  Ist  of  August  1847,  of  which  3043/.  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  proceeds  of  a  Fancy  Bazaar  in  London;  and  of 
this  sum,  2500/.  was  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  families  whose 
husbands  or  fathers  ‘  have  been  removetl  while  jjerforming  their 

*  painfully  Laborious  duties.’  The  ‘  Ladies’  Industrial  Society 

*  for  the  encouragement  of  remunerative  labour  among  the 

*  peasantry  of  Ireland,’  of  which  Mrs.  Lloyd  is  the  active  pro¬ 
moter,  more  particularly  aims  at  encouraging  the  manufacture 
of  those  articles  which  arc  likely  to  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
trade ;  for  which  purpose,  instruction  is  given  in  the  best  and 
most  practicable  descriptions  of  remunerative  labour ;  patterns, 
models,  and  implements  are  furnished;  and  the  means  of  sale 
arc  provided  for  the  produce,  through  the  inter\'ention  of  a 
njcrcantile  agency  in  Dublin.  Numerous  benevolent  j)erson3 
adopted  the  same  course  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  sometimes 
in  connexion  with  these  societies,  and  sometimes  using  their 
own  means,  with  such  aid  as  was  sent  to  them  by  their  private 
friends.  Mr.  Gildca,  the  rector  of  Newport,  and  the  ladies  of 
his  family,  revived  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  at  that 
place,  and  they  have  employed  between  500  and  600  females 
since  the  beginning  of  January,  in  the  -execution  of  orders  sent 
them  by  charitable  persons.*  The  ladies  of  the  Presentation 


*  Nearly  3000/.  was  remitted  to  Mr.  Gildea  in  advance,  in  sums  of 
from  10s.  to  20/.,  for  linens  to  be  afterwanls  furnished.  He  might 
have  received  much  larger  sums,  and  ho  found  great  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  outpouring  of  sympathy  and  supimrt  that  came  upon 
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Convent  at  Galway  gave  every  day  a  good  raeal  of  porridge  to 
upwaixls  of  600  starving  children  who  attended  their  schools. 
The  ladies  of  the  Owenmore  Relief  Committee  raised  and  ex¬ 
pended  in  various  works  of  charity  2427/.,  exclusive  of  grants 
of  the  British  Association  and  of  the  Government,  to  five 
parochial  kitchens  superintended  by  them.  Want  of  space  alone 
prevents  us  from  alluding  to  many  other  similar  instances. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1846  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  Government  to  take  an  active  part  in  assisting  emigration  by 
an  apportionment  of  the  expense  of  passage  and  outfit  between 
the  public,  the  landlords,  and  the  emigrants  themselves ;  but,  on 
a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  that  the  emigration 
about  to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  season  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  without  any  assistance  from  the  public,  was 
likely  to  be  quite  as  large  as  those  countries  could  properly 
absorb,  and  that  the  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
Government  would  be  that  the  movement  would  be  carried 
beyond  those  limits  which  were  consistent  with  safety,  and  that 
a  burden  would  be  transferred  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  would  otherwise  bo  borne  by  those  to  whom  it 
pro|)erly  belonged,  owing  to  their  interests  being  more  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  It  is  also  a  point  of  primary  Importance,  that 
those  persons  should  emigrate  who,  from  age,  health,  character, 
and  circumstanees,  are  best  able  to  contend  with  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  of  a  settler’s  life,  and  it  was  considered  that  this 
ob  ject  would  be  most  fully  attained  if  the  emigration  were  entirely 
voluntary.  The  true  test  of  fitness  in  this  case  is  the  possession, 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  concerned,  of  the  will  and  ability 
to  emigrate ;  and  the  probability  of  helpless  multitudes  being 
sent  forth,  who,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  that  of  the 
colony,  ought  to  have  remained  at  home,  is  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  other  motives  and  other  interests  besides  those  of  the 
emigrant  himself  influence  his  act  of  expatriation.  For  these 
reasons  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  determined  to  confine  themselves 
to  taking  increased  securities  for  the  safety  of  the  emigrants 
during  their  voyage,  and  their  early  and  satisfactory  settlement 
after  their  arrival  abroad.  Several  additional  emigration  agents 
were  appointed  to  Liverpool  and  to  different  Irish  ports ;  the 
annual  vote  in  aid  of  colonial  funds  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 


him ;  and  until  it  became  generally  known  that  he  had  returned  large 
sums  of  money,  the  influx  did  not  cease.  It  is  an  interesting  faet 
that  of  30,000  yards  of  linen  made  up  to  the  end  of  October,  there  is 
only  one  piece  that  was  not  duly  returned  to  him  by  the  workwomen, 
and  Mr.  Gildea  thinks  he  shall  still  get  the  missing  piece. 
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destitute  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  increased 
from  1000/.  to  10,000/. ;  provision  was  made  for  giving  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  case  of  emigrant  ships  driven  back  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  was  informed 
that  Her  Majesty’s  government  would  be  prepared  to  defray 
its  fair  share  of  any  further  expense  that  might  have  to  be 
incurred  in  giving  the  emigrants  necessary  relief,  or  in  forward¬ 
ing  them  to  places  where  they  might  obtain  employment. 

Early  in  the  year  1847  the  roads  to  the  Irish  sea-ports  were 
thronged  with  families  hastening  to  escape  the  evils  which 
impended  over  their  native  land.  The  complaint  in  Ireland,  at 
the  time,  was,  that  those  who  went  belonged  to  the  best  and 
most  substantial  class  of  the  agricultural  population.  The 
complaint  afterwards  in  Canada  was,  that  those  who  eame  were 
the  helpless  and  destitute.  The  fact  was,  that  the  emigrants 
generally  belonged  to  that  class  of  small  holders,  who,  being 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  prevailing  destitution,  luul 
sufficient  resources  left  to  enable  them  to  make  the  effort 
required  to  effect  their  removal  to  a  foreign  land ;  and  the  steps 
taken  by  them  to  convert  their  property  into  an  available  form, 
had  for  months  before  been  the  subject  of  observation.  Large 
remittances,  estimated  to  amount  to  200,000/.  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  March,  1847,  were  also  made  by  the  Irish 
emigrants  settled  in  the  United  States,  and  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  to  enable  their  relations  in  Ireland  to 
follow  them.*  The  emigration  of  1846  from  the  United  King- 


*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jacob  Harvey  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Pim,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Dublin 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  contains  many  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  these  remittances,  which  are  highly  honourable 
to  the  Irish  character :  — 

‘  New  York,  January  5.  1847. 

‘  The  destitution  of  our  poor  at  this  season  will  certainly  curtail  the 
amount  for  Ireland,  and  it  is  used  as  an  excuse  by  those  who  feel 
called  upon  to  assist  them  at  their  own  doors  first.  But  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  poor  labouring  Irish  themselves  are  doing  their  duty 
fully.  Without  any  public  meetings  or  addresses,  they  have  been 
silently  remitting  their  little  savings  to  their  relations  at  home ;  and 
these  remittances,  be  it  remembered,  go  to  every  parish  in  Ireland, 
and  by  every  packet.  These  drafts  are  from  1/.  and  upwards;  they 
probably  average  from  4/.  to  51.  In  my  letter  to  J.  H.  Todhunter  I 
told  him  I  had  ascertained  from  five  houses  here,  that  within  the  past 
sixty  days,  they  have  received  and  remitted  from  the  poor  Irish 
80,000  dollars.  I  had  not  time  to  send  round  to  the  other  houses 
that  day;  but  since  the  steamer  sailed,  I  have  collected  further 
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doin,  which  was  the  largest  ever  known  up  to  that  time,  ainounted 
to  129,851  persons:  the  emigration  of  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1847  was  240,461 ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  from  Ireland 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States.* 

Even  this  does  not  represent  the  full  extent  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  which  took  place  in  this  eventful 
year.  From  the  13th  January  to  the  1st  November,  278,00of 
immigrants  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  of  whom  only 


returns,  althougli  not  yet  all ;  and  to  my  no  small  delight,  the  sum 
total  remitted  sinee  November  the  1st  amounts  to  150,000  dollars  or 
30,000/.  sterling.  I  am  now  eolleeting  an  aceount  of  the  sums 
remitted  through  the  same  houses  by  the  poor  Irish  for  the  year 
1846,  and  I  have  received  returns  from  the  five  principal  houses,  and 
the  sum  total  is  650, (XX)  dollars,  or  130,000/.  There  are  yet  four 
houses  to  hear  from,  which  will  swell  the  amount.  This,  however,  is 
enough  to  astonish  eveiybody  who  has  not  been  aware  of  the  facts ; 
and  it  is  but  right  that  credit  should  be  given  to  the  poor  abused 
Iri.sh  for  having  done  their  duty.  Recollect  that  the  donors  are 
working  men  and  women,  and  depend  upon  their  daily  labour  for 
their  daily  food ;  that  they  have  no  settled  income  to  rely  upon ;  but 
with  that  charming  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence  which  cha¬ 
racterises  the  Irish  peasant,  they  freely  send  their  first  earnings  home 
to  father,  mother,  sister,  or  brother.  I  requested  J.  11.  Todhunter  to 
have  the  facts  I  gave  him  published,  and  I  make  a  similar  request  to 
thee,  as  they  arc  still  more  cheering.  A  publication  of  the  kind  may 
stimulate  the  rich  to  do  their  duty,  where  they  have  liitherto  ne¬ 
glected  it ;  and  it  will  give  evidence  to  those  who  have  no  faith  in 
Irishmen,  that  whenever  they  arc  able  to  get  good  wages,  they  never 
forget  their  relatives  and  friends  who  are  in  want.’ 

*  The  emigration  for  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1847  was  as  follows;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  who  embarked  at  Liver|>ool  consisted  almost 
W’holly  of  Irish.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  helped  to 
swell  the  tide  from  several  other  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially 
in  the  west  of  Scotland. 


From 

Liverpool. 

From  other 
English  Ports. 

Total  from 
England. 

From 

Scotland. 

From 

Ireland. 

Total.  • 

114,301 

22,094 

136,395 

8,155 

95,911 

240,461 

f  Tliose  Irish  labourers  who  annually  come  to  England,  by  way  of 
Liverpool,  to  help  to  gather  in  the  harvest,  and  return  to  Ireland  jrfter 
it  is  over,  are  included  in  this  number.  They  are  vai’iously  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  30,000. 
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122,981  sailed  from  that  port  to  foreign  countries.  The  con¬ 
flux  of  this  mixed  multitude  was  formidable  both  to  the  health 
and  resources  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool ;  but  they  nobly 
faced  the  danger,  and  exerted  themselves  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  the  vigour  it  required.  The  portion  of  the  town  occupied 
by  the  Irish  was  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  in  each  of  which 
a  relief  station  was  ojKjned,  and  twenty-four  additional  relieving 
officers  were  appointed,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  in¬ 
spectors.  The  number  of  ])crsons  relieved  daily  amounted  for 
some  time  to  upwards  of  10,000.  The  district  medical  officers 
were  increased  from  six  to  twenty-one,  and  extensive  premises 
were  hired  or  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  tem¬ 
porary  fever  hospitals.  All  this  Avas  done  at  the  exjKjnse  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  only  assistance  given  by  the  Government 
Avas,  that  Avhen  the  fever  increased  to  an  alarming  extent, 
quarantine  ships  Avere  stationed  in  the  Mersey  to  receive  the  in¬ 
fected.  Nineteen  relieving  officers  died  at  LiA’erpool  alone  of 
fever  caught  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  The  Influx  of 
|)Oor  Irish  by  Avay  of  GlasgoAv,  Ardrossan,  Port  Patrick,  Fleet- 
Avood,  the  Welsh  ports,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and 
London  itself,  Avas  also  very  large ;  and  quarantine  arrangements 
had  to  be  made  in  the  Clyde  similar  to  those  at  Liverpool. 

Some  relief  Avas  obtained  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  10  and  11 
Viet.  c.  .33.,  ‘  to  amend  the  hiAvs  relating  to  the  removal  of  |)oor 
*  persons  from  England  and  Scotland’;  and  4583  paupers,  Avho 
had  become  chargeable  to  the  Liverpool  parochial  funds,  or  Avho 
applied  to  be  removed,  Averc  sent  back  to  their  OAvn  districts  in 
Ireland,  at  a  cost  of  1322/.,  between  the  19th  of  July,  Avhen  the 
act  came  into  operation,  and  the  31st  October.  Previously  to 
this,  there  Avas  very  little  crime  among  these  poor  people,  not 
even  in  petty  thefts ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  they  preferred 
being  sent  to  prison  to  being  sent  back  to  Ireland.  In  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1846,  398  natives  of  Ireland  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  borough  prison  at  Liverpool  for  begging,  pilfering 
about  the  docks,  &c.  In  the  year  ending  30th  September, 
1847,  888  Avere  so  committed.  In  the  month  of  October  1846, 
80  Avere  committed;  in  the  same  month  of  1847,  142.  This 
pauper  immigration  passed  inland  to  all  the  large  toAvns  of  this 
island,  as  far  as  London  and  Edinburgh;  and  the  folloAving 
statement  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  who 
died  of  the  Irish  fever,  caught  in  attending  the  sick  since  March 
1847,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  relative  pressure* ;  — 


•  5000  Irish  paupers  were  relieved  in  Manchester  in  the  last  week 
in  February,  and  for  several  weeks  following  there  were  more  than 
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Lancashire. 

Rev.  Peter  Nightingale,  resident  priest  of  St.  Anthony’s,  Great 
Iloiner  Street,  Liverpool. 

William  Parker,  senior  resident  priest  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Park 
Lane,  Liver|iool. 

Richard  Grayston,  resident  priest  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Park  Lane, 
Liverpool. 

James  llaggur,  resident  priest  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Park  Lane, 
Liverpool. 

Tiiomas  Kelly,  D.D.,  resident  priest  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Grosvenor 
Street,  Liverpool. 

John  F.  Whitaker,  removed  from  Manchester  to  succeed  Dr. 
Kelly  at  St.  Joseph’s,  where  he  died. 

J.  F.  Appleton,  D.  D.,  senior  resident  priest  of  St.  Peter’s,  Seel 
Street,  LiverjKX)!. 

John  A.  Gilbert,  resident  priest  of  St.  Mary’s,  Edmund  Street, 
Liver|>ool. 

William  V.  Dale,  resident  priest  of  St.  Mary’s,  Edmund  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Robert  Gillow,  resident  priest  of  St.  Nicholas’s,  Copperas  Hill, 
Liverpool. 

John  Hearne,  senior  priest  of  St.  John’s,  Wigan. 

Robert  Johnson,  resident  priest  of  St.  John’s,  Wigan. 

John  Dowdall,  resident  priest  in  Bolton. 

Cheshire. 

Michael  Power,  resident  priest  of  St  Mary’s,  Duckinflcld. 
y'orhshire, 

Thomas  Billington,  Vicar-General  of  Yorkshire  district,  and 
senior  resident  priest  of  St  Mary’s,  York. 

Henry  Walmsley,  senior  resident  priest  of  St.  Anne’s,  Leeds,  J 

Richard  Wilson,  resident  priest  of  St.  Anne’s,  Leeds. 

Edwd.  Metcalfe,  successor  to  Rev.  R.  Wilson  at  St. Anne’s,  Leeds. 

Joseph  Curi",  Secretary  to  Bishop  Briggs,  with  whom  he  resided 
at  Fulford  House  near  York.  He  volunteered  his  services 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  died  at  St.  Anne’s,  Leeds. 

J.  Coppinger.  Removed  from  Hull  to  supply  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  above  deaths,  and  very  shortly  after  his  re¬ 
moval  died  at  St.  Anne’s,  Leeds. 

Durham. 

Joseph  Dugdale,  resident  priest  of  St.  Mary’s,  Stockton. 


4000  on  an  average  receiving  out-door,  and  from  600  to  700  in-door 
relief.  This  was  independent  of  the  adjoining  districts  of  Salford  and 
Cliorlton,  where  great  numbers  of  Irish  were  also  relieved.  Nearly 
90,000  destitute  and  disabled  Irish,  including  women  and  children, 
are  stated  to  have  received  parochial  relief  in  Scotland,  at  a  total 
expense  of  about  34,000/. ;  but  as  the  same  persons  were  frequently 
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Xorth  umberland. 

Rev.  Jame.s  Standen,  senior  resident  priest  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Neweastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Riddell,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Northern  District  and 
Bishop  of  Longo.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Standen,  Bishop 
Riddell  undertook  to  attend  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  in 
I>erson.  He  very  soon  caught  the  fever,  and  died  at  Newcastle. 
Staffo  rdshire. 

Rev.  James  Kennedy,  resident  priest  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

G  loucestersh  i  re. 

P.  Hartley,  resident  priest  of  St.  Peter’s,  Gloucester. 

Wales. 

Edward  Mulcahy,  resident  priest  of  St  Clary’s,  Bangor,  N.  Wales. 
M.  Carroll,  resident  priest  at  Merthyr  Tidvil,  S.  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Richard  Sinnott,  Stranraer,  Greenock. 

J.  Bremncr,  Abbey  Parish,  Paisley. 

W.  Walsh,  Old  Monkland. 

The  pestilence,  which  all  the  precautions  practicable  on  land 
could  not  overcome,  broke  out,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with 
increased  virulence  on  board  the  emigrant  ships.  A  new  law 
was  passed  at  Boston,  in  ^Massachusetts,  empowering  the  local 
authorities  to  demand  a  bond  of  1000  dollars  from  the  masters 
of  emigrant  ships  for  each  passenger  apparently  indigent,  that 
he  shoidd  not  become  chargeable  to  the  state  or  to  the  city  for 
ten  years,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  divert  the  stream  of  emi¬ 
gration  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  to  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  deaths  on  the  voyage  to  Canada  Increased 
from  5  in  every  1000  persons  cmlmrked,  to  55,  or  to  eleven 
times  their  previous  rate  ;  and  so  many  more  ai’rived  sick,  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  quarantine  to  the  numbers  em¬ 
barked,  increased  from  to  no  less  than  60  in  the  1000, 
making  a  total  mortality  of  nearly  12  per  cent.*  A  medical 

relieved  in  more  than  one  parish,  and  were  therefore  returned  by 
more  than  one  inspector,  the  number  of  persons  of  this  description 
newly  arrived  in  Scotland  is  not  so  great  as  that  above  stated. 

*  The  details  of  the  frightful  mortality  connected  with  the  great 
emignation  of  1847  from  Ireland  to  Canada,  are  as  follows :  — 

Deaths :  On  the  passage  -  -  -  -  3,900 

—  In  vessels  during  detention  in  quarantine  1,282 
—  At  the  quarantine  station  -  -  3,452 

—  At  the  Marine  Hospital,  about  -  -  1,000 


9,634 


board  was  appointed;  large  supplies  of  provisions  were  des¬ 
patched  to  the  quarantine  station;  tents  suflBcient  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  10,000  persons  were  issued  from  the  Ordnance  stores, 
and  the  labours  of  the  Commissariat  in  this  war  against  famine 
and  pestilence  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  the  utmost  exertions  and  the  most  liberal 
expenditure  could  not  prevent  a  fearful  amount  of  suffering 
amongst  the  emigrants,  and  a  painful  spread  of  disease  to  the 
resident  population. 

Wc  are  well  aware  that  among  men  of  talents  and  of  bene¬ 
volent  dispositions,  there  is  a  wide  difference  on  the  important 
question  of  emigration ;  and  in  what  follows  on  this  subject,  we 
wish  to  be  understood,  not  as  committing  ourselves  to  particular 
opinions,  but  merely  as  making  a  statement,  in  pursuance  of 
the  historical  character  of  this  review,  of  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  views  which  guided  the  resolutions  of  the 
Government. 

There  is  no  subject  of  which  a  merely  one-sided  view  is  more 
commonly  taken  than  that  of  Emigration.  The  evils  arising 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  population,  and  the  facility  with 
which  large  numbers  of  persons  may  be  transferred  to  other 
countries,  arc  naturally  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  landlords 
and  rate-payers ;  but  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  to  which  the 
well-being  of  the  British  population  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  is  confided,  must  have  an  equal  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  emigrant  and  of  the  colonial  community  of  which  he  may 
become  a  member.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  even 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  an  unlimited  capacity  of 
absorbing  a  new  population.  The  labour  market  in  the  settled 
districts  is  always  so  nearly  full,  that  a  small  addition  to  the  per¬ 
sons  in  search  of  employment  makes  a  sensible  difference ;  while 
the  clearing  of  new  land  requires  the  possession  of  resomrees  *, 
and  a  power  of  sustained  exertion  not  ordinarily  belonging  to 
the  newly-arrived  Irish  emigrant.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
operations  by  which  society  is  formed  or  sustained,  there  is  a 
natural  process  which  cannot  with  impunity  be  departed  from. 
A  movement  is  continually  going  on  towards  the  backwoods  on 

Numerous  deaths  also  took  place  among  the  emigrants  to  New 
Brunswick. 

*  Settlers  in  the  backwoods  must  have  the  means  of  support  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  months  after  their  arrival,  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  for  less  than  60/.,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  for  each  family 
consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  or  equal  to  3^  adults 
on  an  average. 
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the  part  of  the  young  and  enterprising  portion  of  the  settled 
population,  and  of  such  of  the  former  emigrants  as  have  acquired 
means  and  experience ;  and  the  room  thus  made  is  occupied  by 
persons  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  who  have  only  their  labour 
to  depend  uiK>n.  The  conquest  of  the  wilderness  requires  more 
than  the  ordinary  share  of  energy  and  perseverance,  and  every 
attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  turn  Paupers  into  Back¬ 
woodsmen  by  administrative  measures,  has  ended  in  signal 
failure.  As  long  as  they  were  rationed,  they  held  together  in  a 
feeble,  helpless  state;  and  when  the  issue  of  rations  ceased, 
they  generally  returned  to  the  settled  parts  of  the  country.  Our 
recent  experience  of  the  effects  of  a  similar  state  of  dependence 
in  Ireland,  offers  no  encouragement  to  renew  the  exjHjriment  in 
a  distant  country,  where  the  difficulties  are  so  mUch  greater, 
and  a  disastrous  result  would  be  so  much  less  capable  of  being 
retrieved. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  from  an  early  period  of  the 
present  distress,  two  modes  of  meeting  the  calamity  presented 
themselves,  which  have  since  acquired  greater  distinctness  in 
people’s  minds,  and  have  been  acted  upon  in  a  more  and  more 
systematic  manner.  The  first  of  these  was  to  stimulate  the 
industry  of  the  people,  to  augment  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  new  industrial 
occupations,  so  as  to  cause  the  land  once  more  to  support  its 
population,  and  to  substitute  a  higher  standard  of  subsistence, 
and  a  higher  tone  of  popular  cliaracter,  for  those  which  pre¬ 
vailed  before  This  plan  aimed  at  accomplishing  the  object 
without  the  pain  or  risk  of  wholesale  expatriation;  and  the 
result  proiK)sed  by  it  was  to  increase  the  strength  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  by 
enabling  the  present  population  to  maintain  itself  comfortably 
at  home  by  the  exercise  of  its  industry.  The  Government 
adopted  this  plan  from  the  first,  and  has  since  promoted  its  suc¬ 
cess  by  every  means  in  its  power.  The  other  plan  was  to 
relieve  the  mother  eountry  by  transferring  large  masses  of 
people  to  the  Colonies,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the 
command  of  public  funds  to  assist  in  paying  the  expense  of  this 
emigration. 

The  main  jK)int,  therefore,  is,  that  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  assisting  emigration,  the  Government  would  throw  their 
weight  into  the  scale  with  the  last  of  these  two  plans.  They 
would  assist  it  by  their  means ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  conse¬ 
quence,  they  would  countenance  it  by  their  authority :  and  in 
the  same  degree,  they  would  discourage  and  relax  the  efforts  of 
those  who  arc  exerting  themselves  to  carry  out  the  opiJosite 
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plan.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  ultimate  effect  of  such  an 
interposition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  the 
great  difficulty  by  means  of  emigration  carried  out  on  the  scale 
and  in  the  manner  proposed,  offers  to  the  promoters  of  it  the 
attraction  of  accomplishing  their  object  by  a  cheap  and  summary 
process ;  while  the  other  remedy,  of  enabling  the  population  to 
live  comfortably  at  home,  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  an  expensive, 
laborious,  and  protracted  course  of  exertion :  and  it  therefore 
behoves  the  Government,  which  holds  the  balance  between  con¬ 
tending  parties,  to  take  care  to  which  side  it  lends  its  influence 
on  a  social  question  of  this  description. 

Those  who  have  purchased  or  inherited  estates  in  which  a 
redundant  population  has  been  permitted  or  encouraged  to  grow 
up,  may  with  propriety  assist  some  of  their  people  to  emigrate, 
provided  they  take  care  to  prevent  their  being  left  destitute  on 
their  arrival  in  their  new  country.  The  expense  of  assisting 
emigration  under  such  circumstances  properly  falls  on  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  A  surplus  population,  whether  it  be  ow’ing  to  the 
fault  or  to  the  misfortune  of  the  proprietor  or  his  predecessors, 
must,  like  barrenness,  or  the  absence  of  improvements,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  contingent  on  the  {)Osses- 
sion  of  the  estate ;  and  he  who  enjoys  the  profits  and  advantages 
of  the  estate,  must  also  submit  to  the  less  desirable  conditions 
connected  with  it.  So  long  as  emigration  is  conducted  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  to 
an  injurious  or  dangerous  extent,  and  it  will  press  so  heavily  on 
his  resources,  as  to  leave  the  motives  to  exertion  of  a  different 
kind  unimpaired.  Emigration  is  open  to  objection  only  when 
the  natural  checks  and  correctives  have  been  neutralised  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Government,  or  other  public  bodies.  It  then 
becomes  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  landed  proprietor  to  make 
no  exertion  to  maintain  his  people  at  home,  to  produce  a  general 
impression  that  no  such  exertion  could  be  successfully  made,  and 
to  increase  by  every  possible  means  the  pressure  upon  those 
parties  who,  having  the  command  of  public  funds,  are  expected 
to  give  their  assistance;  and  the  responsibility  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  whatever  they  may  be,  becomes  transferred  from  the 
individual  proprietors  to  the  Government  or  public  body  which 
countenances  and  promotes  their  proceedings. 

Three  things  had  become  apparent  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1846 ;  the  first  was,  that  if  these  gigantic  efforts  were 
much  longer  continued,  they  must  exhaust  and  disorganize 
society  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reduce  all  classes 
of  people  in  Ireland  to  a  state  of  helpless  dependence;  the 
second  was,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  relief  of 
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extreme  destitution  in  some  less  objectionable  mode  than  that 
which  had  been  adopted,  for  want  of  a  better,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  alarming  emergency ;  and  the  third  was,  that  great 
efforts  and  great  sacrifices  were  required  to  provide  another 
and  a  better  subsistence  for  the  large  population  which  had 
hitherto  dei>ended  uj)on  the  potato.  Upon  these  principles  the 
plan  of  the  Government  for  the  season  of  1847-8,  and  for  all 
after  time,  was  based. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  machinery  of  a  good  Poor  Law 
had  been  set  up  in  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Act  (1  &  2 
Viet.  c.  56.),  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1838.  The  island  had 
been  divided  into  unions,  which  were  generally  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  easy  communication  with  the  central  station;  and  these  had 
been  subdivided  into  electoral  districts,  each  of  which  appointed 
its  own  guardian,  and  was  chargeable  only  with  its  own  poor, 
like  our  parishes.  A  commodious  workhouse  liad  also  been 
built  in  each  union  by  advances  from  the  Exchequer*,  and  rates 
had  been  established  for  its  support.  No  relief  could,  however, 
be  given  outside  the  workhouses,  and  when  these  buildings  once 
became  filled  with  widows  and  children,  aged  and  sick,  and 
others  who  might  with  equal  safety  and  more  humanity  have 
been  supj)orted  at  their  own  homes,  they  ceased  to  be  either  a 
medium  of  relief  or  a  test  of  destitution  to  the  other  destitute 
poor  of  the  union.  To  remedy  this  and  other  defects  of  the 
existing  system,  three  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  the 
Session  of  1847  f,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Destitute  persons  who  are  either  permanently  or  tempo¬ 
rarily  disabled  from  labour,  and  destitute  widows  having  two  or 
more  legitimate  children  dependent  upon  them,  may  be  relieved 
either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ppiar- 
dians.  If,  owing  to  want  of  room,  or  to  the  prevalence  of  fever 
,  or  any  infectious  disorder,  adequate  relief  cannot  be  afforded  in 
a  workhouse  to  persons  not  belonging  to  either  of  the  above- 


*  Tlie  repayment  of  these  advances,  which  amount  altogether  to 
1,145,800/.,  has  not  yet  been  pressed,  out  of  consideration  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country. 

■f  An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute 
Poor  in  Ireland,  10  Viet.  cap.  31. — [Passed  8th  June,  1847.] 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Execution  of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  in  Ireland,  10  and  11  Viet.  cap.  90.  — [Passed  22d  July, 
1847.] 

An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  Punishment  of  tV agrants  and 
Persons  offending  against  the  Laws  in  force  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Destitute  Poor  in  Ireland,  10  and  1 1  Viet.  cap.  84  —  [Passed  22d 
July,  1847.] 
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mentioned  classes,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  may  authorise 
the  guardians  to  give  them  out-door  belief  in  food  only ;  the 
Commissioners’  order  for  which  purj)08c  can  only  be  made  for  a 
peruKl  of  two  months,  but,  if  necessarj’,  it  can  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  Relieving  officers  and  medical  officers  for  afford¬ 
ing  medical  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  are  to  be  appointed ; 
and  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  relieving 
officers  are  to  give  ‘  immediate  and  temporary  relief  in  food, 

‘  lodging,  medicine,  or  medical  attendance,’  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  guardians.  After  the  1st  November,  1847,  no 
person  is  to  be  relieved  either  in  or  out  of  a  workhouse,  who  is 
I  in  the  occupation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 

No  person  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  resident  in  an  elec¬ 
toral  division  so  as  to  make  it  chargeable  "with  the  expense  of 
relievii^  him,  who  shall  not  during  the  three  years  before  his 
application  for  relief  have  occupied  some  tenement  withiu  it, 
or  have  usually  slept  within  it  for  thirty  calendar  months.  All 
magistrates  residing  in  the  union’ are  to  be  ex-officio  guardians, 
provided  the  number  does  not  exceed  that  of  elected  guardians. 
Greater  facilities  are  given  for  dissolving  Boards  of  Guardians, 
in  case  they  do  not  duly  and  effectually  discharge  their  duty 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  several  Acts  in  force.  Public 
beggars  and  jiersons  going  from  one  district  to  another  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  relief  are  rendered  liable  to  one  month’s 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour ;  and  an  independent  Poor  Law 
establishment  is  constituted  for  Ireland,  consisting  of  three 
Commissioners  (two  of  whom  are  to  be  the  Secretary  and 
Under- Secretary  for  Ireland  for  the  time  being),  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Secretary,  and  as  many  Inspectors  as  may 
be  required. 

The  principle  of  a  comprehensive  Poor  Law  and  of  the 
abolition  of  mendicancy,  having  thus  been  established,  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  were  earnestly  directed  to  the  removal 
of  the  difficulties  likely  to  impede  its  satisfactory  working. 
The  repayment  of  the  first  instalment  due  on  account  of  th« 
advances  for  the  Relief  Works  of  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1846-7,  (9  and  10  Viet.  c.  107.)  was  postponed  until  after  the 
Spring  Assizes  of  1848,  and  it  was  announced  that  no  demand 
would  be  made  until  after  the  1st  January,  1848,  for  the  re¬ 
payment  of  the  advances  under  the  temporary  Relief  Act,  when 
the  rates  levied  previously  to  that  date  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  permanent  Poor  Law  equalled  or  exceeded  3s.  in  the 
pound,  and  that  even  when  rates  had  been  struck  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  repaying  the  advances,  they  might,  if  necessary,  be 
applied  to  defraying  those  current  expenses.  By  these  arrange- 
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ments  the  demands  for  repayment  between  the  Summer  Assizes 
of  1847  and  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1848  were  limited  to  the 
second  instalment  for  the  Relief  Works  and  repairs  of  Grand 
Jury  Roads  of  1846,  (9  Viet.  c.  1,  and  2.)  amounting  only  to 
27,000/.  for  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  and  after  providing  for  this 
and  for  the  expense  of  the  gaols  and  other  ordinary  local 
demands,  all  the  rates  levied  from  the  produce  of  the  abundant 
harvest  of  1847  became  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  people 
under  the  Poor  Law,  then  for  the  first  time  coming  into  full 
operation.  The  Guardians  were  at  the  same  time  earnestly 
recommended  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  strike  rates 
sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  coming  winter,  and  to 
be  strict  in  the  levy  of  them.  They  were  advised  to  guard 
against  the  necessity  of  giving  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied, 
by  providing  for  disabled  persons,  widows,  school-children,  and 
fever  patients  out  of  the  workhouse;  and  five  Boards  of 
Guardians  which  had  obstinately  persisted  in  not  doing  their 
duty  were  dissolved,  and  paid  Guardians  were  appointed  in  their 
place.  Ireland  had  now  had  a  year  and  a  half’s  experience  of 
the  administration  of  relief  on  a  great  scale  and  in  different 
ways,  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  abuses  to  be 
avoided  had  become  generally  known.  ‘  The  very  evil  itself,’ 
the  Relief  Commissioners  observe  in  their  Sixth  ^lonthly 
Report,  ‘  has  been  attended  with  a  salutary  reaction,  and  the 
‘  whole  country  seems,  by  this  experience,  to  have  been  made 
‘  sensible  that  it  is  only  by  the  most  rigid  and  thoroughly  con- 

*  trolled  principles  of  affording  relief  by  any  public  arrangement, 

‘  that  society  can  be  protected  from  a  state  of  almost  universal 
‘  pauperisation,  and  that  the  charge  of  a  more  benevolent  allevi- 
‘  ation  of  distress  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  bare 

*  support  of  the  thoroughly  destitute,  must  and  ought  to  be  left 
‘  to  the  exertions  and  voluntary  distribution  of  the  charitable 
‘  and  humane,  which  it  is  hoped  will  always  be  largely  afforded.’ 
During  the  week  ended  Saturday  the  14th  August  1847,  there 
were  above  20,000  persons  on  the  relief  lists  of  the  electoral  divi¬ 
sion  which  comprises  the  northern  half  of  the  city  of  Dublin ; 
and  as  the  operations  under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act  termi¬ 
nated  in  that  union  on  the  15th,  the  guardians,  on  the  16th, 
had  to  deal  with  the  apparent  necessity  of  having  to  provide 
relief  for  above  20,000  persons.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
however,  owing  to  previous  arrangements,  they  had  room  in  the 
workhouse  of  their  union  for  400  individuals,  and  by  offering 
workhouse  relief  to  applicants,  aided  by  some  assistance  from 
the  Mendicity  Institution,  the  guardians  were  enabled  in  the 
course  of  six  days  to  reduce  the  number  on  the  relief  lists  to 
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about  3000  persons.  This  Is  only  one  Instance  among  many 
that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  practical  value  of  the  experience 
that  has  been  acquired  In  Ireland  of  the  true  principles  of  Poor 
Law  management. 

A  principle  of  great  power  has  thus  been  Introduced  Into  the 
social  system  of  Ireland,  which  must  be  productive  of  many 
Important  consequences  besides  those  which  directly  flow  from 
it.  Mr.  Drummond’s  apophthegm,  that  ‘  property  has  its  duties 
‘  as  well  as  its  rights,’  having  now  received  the  sanction  of  law, 
it  can  never  hereafter  be  a  matter  of  indifterence  to  a  landed 
proprietor,  what  the  condition  of  the  people  on  his  estate  is. 
The  day  has  gone  by  for  letting  things  take  their  course,  and 
landlords  and  farmers  have  the  plain  alternative  placed  before 
them  of  supporting  the  people  in  idleness  or  in  profitable  labour. 
Hitherto  the  duties  of  Irish  landlords  had  been,  as  jurists  would 
say,  of  imperfect  obligation.  In  other  words,  their  performance 
depended  upon  conscience,  benevolence,  and  a  more  enlightened 
and  far-seeing  view  of  personal  interest  than  belongs  to  the 
generality  of  men,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  conduct  of  Irish  landlords ;  and 
while  some  have  made  all  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  which 
their  position  required,  others  have  been  guilty  of  that  entire 
abandonment  of  duty  which  has  brought  reproach  upon  their 
order.  For  the  future  this  cannot  be.  The  necessity  of  self- 
preservation,  and  the  knowledge  that  rents  can  be  saved  from 
the  encroachments  of  poor-rates,  only  in  proportion  as  the  poor 
are  cared  for  and  profitably  employed,  will  secure  a  fair  average 
good  conduct  on  the  part  of  landed  pro[)rietors,  as  in  England, 
and  more  favourable  circumstances  will  induce  improved  habits. 
The  poor-rate  is  an  absentee  tax  of  the  best  description ;  because, 
besides  bringing  non-resident  proprietors  under  eontribution,  it 
gives  them  powerful  motives  either  to  reside  on  their  estates  or 
to  take  care  that  they  are  managed,  in  their  absence,  with  a 
proper  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor.*  Lastly,  the  per- 


*  ‘  I  would  sincerely  regret  that  anything  I  have  said  should 
appear  to  be  written  as  if  1  sought  occasion  to  point  out  errors,  and 
hold  them  up;  far  from  it;  I  mention  them  with  sorrow,  and  a 
kindly  wish  that  they  may  be  corrected.  The  position  of  the 
respectable  classes  at  this  moment  in  many  instances  is  surely 
pitiable.  There  is  but  one  course  by  which  this  country  can  rise, 
and  take  her  proper  position,  and  that  is  by  a  hearty  and  sincere 
determination  to  work  for  the  public  good,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
aside  all  selfish  and  party  feeling.  In  that  case,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  despair ;  but  otherwise,  no  mortal  can  either  pass 
laws,  or  propose  any  other  thing  which  woidd  be  attended  with 
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formance  of  duty  supposes  the  enjoyment  of  equivalent  rights. 
When  rich  and  poor  are  at  one  again,  the  repudiating  farmer 


success.  In  this  I  particularly  allude  to  the  Poor  Law  now  about 
to  be  administered.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  indirect  absentee  tax, 
drawing  from  those  who  did  not  contribute  before,  or  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  It  assures  the  poor  man  that  from  the  land  he  must 
have  support,  and  that  what  he  labours  on  will  one  day  sustain  him 
when  he  can  no  longer  toil.  It  will  also  compel  others  to  consider 
that  unless  employment  is  provided,  they  must  support  him  without 
a  remunerative  return, — and  if  this  is  rightly  considered,  then  the 
heavy  affliction  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  lay  on  them 
will  prove  a  lesson  for  good. 

‘  On  the  subject  of  relief  being  given  without  having  a  corres|K)nd- 
ing  return  for  it  in  labour,  I  feel  very  apprehensive  that,  owing  to 
the  habits  of  the  lower  orders,  the  present  repugnance  to  entering 
the  union-house  may  give  way,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  an  idle  life, 
they  may  accept  the  terms.  To  prevent  this,  and  rescue  both  landlord 
and  peasant  from  certain  ruin,  there  must  be  employment  given 
fairly  remunerative  to  both,  not  by  Government,  but  by  the  owners 
of  the  soil.  Until  lately,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  peasant? 
Work  as  he  would,  till  and  rear  what  he  might,  he  could  never  hope 
to  benefit.  His  portion  was  the  potato  only,  shared,  it  may  be  said, 
with  his  pig.  He  dare  not  use  anything  else.  I^et  misfortune  come 
on  him,  or  disease  render  him  unable  to  work,  he  had  no  claim  on 
the  land.  One  a  little  less  poor  than  himself  might  help  him,  but 
who  else  ?  The  charity  I  have  seen  has  been  from  the  poor  to  the 
poor.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  became  spiritless,  idle,  and  even 
worse? 

‘  A  townland  near  here,  owned  by  a  landlord  who  resides  con¬ 
stantly  away,  is  let  to  a  middleman  at)  lOs.  an  acre.  That  middle¬ 
man  resides  away  also,  and  he  relets  it  to  a  person  who  lives  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  only  occasionally  comes  there.  It  is  sublet  again, 
until  the  price  received  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  1/.  10*.  per  annum. 
Can  that  place  be  otherwise  than  full  of  distress  ? 

‘  Near  it  is  another  townland.  The  owner  resides  here,  but  he  has 
never  attended  to  it.  In  the  late  calamity  he  applied  to  me  for  seed 
and  assistance,  declaring  his  intention  to  provide  seed  at  his  own 
expense  ;  and  to  insure  its  being  sown,  he  said  he  should  employ  a 
person  to  superintend  the  sowing,  as  the  land  was  prepared.  His 
tenants  were  without  food ;  but  to  encourage  and  assist  in  this  case, 
an  application  was  made  by  me  to  the  Society  of  Friends  for  a  supply 
to  sustain  the  people  while  working,  which  was  granted.  The  party 
supposed  he  had  about  sixty  to  i)rovide  for,  but  was  frightened  at 
over  600  aj)plieations  for  food ;  and  it  then  came  out  that  his  land 
was  underlet  to  an  enormous  degree.  He  had  never  paid  proper 
attention  by  inspecting  his  farms,  &c.  The  result  is,  that  now  he 
can  neither  get  rent,  nor  the  repayment  of  the  value  of  the  seed. 
What  has  been  grown  will  not  suffice  to  feed  those  who  are  located 
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will  find  the  position  of  his  landlord  too  strong  to  allow  of  his 
taking  his  present  license,  and  it  will  then  be  fearlessly  asserted 
that  the  converse  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  maxim  is  also  true,  and 
that  ‘  Property  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its  duties.’  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  poor  man  has  become 
sensibly  alive  to  the  idea  that  the  law  is  his  friend,  and  the 
exhortation  of  the  parish  priest  of  Dingle  to  his  flock  in 
September,  1847,  indicates  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  society 
in  Ireland :  —  ‘  Heretofore  landlords  have  had  agents  who  col- 
‘  lected  their  rents,  and  they  supported  them.  The  grand  jury 
‘  had  agents  to  collect  the  county-cess,  and  they  supported 
‘  them.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  poor  man  has  an  agent  to 
‘  collect  his  rent.  That  iigent  is  the  poor-rate  collector,  and  he 
‘  should  be  supported  by  the  poor.’  Time  must,  however,  be 
allowed  for  the  gradual  working  of  this  feeling,  before  its  full 
effects  can  be  seen. 

Those  who  object  to  the  existing  Poor  Law  are  bound  to 
point  out  a  more  certain  and  unobjectionable  mode  of  relieving 
the  destitute  and  securing  the  regular  employment  of  the  poor. 
The  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  is,  that  rate  after  rate  should  be 
levied  for  the  preservation  of  life,  until  the  landowners  and 
farmers  either  enable  the  people  to  support  themselves  by  honest 
industry,  or  dis])ose  of  their  property  to  those  who  can  and  will 
perform  this  indispensable  duty. 

The  fearful  problem  to  be  solved  in  Ireland,  stated  in  its 
simplest  form,  is  this :  —  A  large  population  subsisting  on  pota¬ 
toes  which  they  raised  for  themselves,  has  been  deprived  of  that 
resource,  and  how  are  they  now  to  be  supjx)rted?  The  obvious 
answer  is,  by  growing  something  else.  But  that  cannot  be, 
because  the  small  patches  of  land  which  maintained  a  family 
when  laid  down  to  potatoes,  are  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
when  laid  down  to  com  or  any  other  kind  of  produce;  and 
com  cultivation  requires  capital  and  skill,  and  combined  labour, 
which  the  cotter  and  conacre  tenants  do  not  iwssess.  The 


on  the  land.  They  cannot  pay  rent,  and  they  will  not  give  up  their 
holdings.  The  population  has  been  increased  in  such  cases,  and 
others,  to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  land  can  bear.  Another  cause 
is,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  derive  their  income  mainly  from 
fees  and  contributions  at  marriages  and  christenings ;  and  though 
there  are  some  who  see  the  disastrous  result  of  encouraging  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  are  scrupulous  on  that  head,  still, 
as  their  subsistence  depends  on  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will  exert  themselves  in  a  way  likely  to  deprive  themselves  of  daily 
bread  by  discouraging  thoughtless  rushing  into  improvident  mar¬ 
riages.’ —  Captain  Mann's  Narrative. 
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position  occupied  by  these  classes  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  them  either  to  become  substantial  farmers,  or 
to  live  by  the  wages  of  their  labour.  They  must  still  depend 
for  their  subsistence  upon  agriculture,  but  upon  agriculture 
conducted  according  to  new  and  very  improved  conditions.  Both 
the  kind  of  food  and  the  means  of  procuring  it  have  changed. 
The  people  will  henceforth  prlneipally  live  upon  grain,  cither 
imported  from  abroad  or  grown  in  the  countrv',  which  they  will 
purchase  out  of  their  wages ;  and  corn  and  cattle  will  be  ex¬ 
ported,  as  the  piece-goods  of  Manchester  are,  to  provide  the 
fund  out  of  which  the  community  will  be  maintained  under  the 
several  heads  of  wages,  profits,  and  rents.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  granary  of  the  merchant  and  the  homestead  of  the  farmer 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  if  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not  the 
means  of  purchasing,  and  it  has  therefore  become  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  the  resources  which  are  most  available  for  the 
payment  of  wages  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  The 
Poor  Law  cannot  alone  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  existing 
pauperism  of  Ireland ;  and  its  unproductive  expenditure,  how¬ 
ever  indispensable,  must  be  supported  by  adequate  Industrial 
efforts,  in  order  to  prevent  all  classes  of  society  from  being  in¬ 
volved  in  one  common  ruin.  Before  this  crisis  occurred.  Sir 
Robert  Kane  had  proved  in  theory,  and  many  good  farmers  in 
practice,  that  a  much  larger  produce  might  be  raised,  and  a 
much  larger  population  might  be  supported  from  the  soil  of 
Ireland  than  heretofore ;  and  this  view  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  numerous  surveys  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  which  have  disclosed  an  extensive  and 
varied  field  for  the  investment  of  capital,  u[)on  which  the  whole 
unemployed  population  of  Ireland  might  be  employed  with 
much  advantage  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  great  resource 
of  Ireland  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  her  soil,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  her  cattle,  the  extension  of  her  fisheries;  and  while 
there  arc  large  tracts  of  flooded  land  to  be  reclaimed,  and  still 
larger  tracts  of  half  cultivated  land  to  be  brought  to  a  higher 
state  of  productiveness,  it  would  be  a  misdirection  of  capital  to 
employ  it  in  the  less  profitable  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool. 
Ireland  is  benefited  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England  are,  by  the  markets  and  the  means  of 
employment  which  Manchester  and  Glasgow  afford;  but  her 
own  staple  manufacture  is  com. 

The  Treasury  was  authorised  by  the  1  &  2  Wm.  4.  c.  33., 
passed  in  1831,  to  lend  money  to  private  individuals  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  estates,  provided  the  value  of  the  estate  was 
increased  10  per  cent,  and  repayment  was  made  in  three  years; 
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and  by  the  first  Act  of  the  Session  of  1846  the  period  of  repay¬ 
ment  was  extended  to  twenty  years.  This  power  was  however 
very  sparingly  acted  on.  Grave  objections  existed  to  the  State 
becoming  a  general  creditor  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
operations  of  private  capitalists  were  likely  to  be  deranged  and 
suspended  by  the  interference  of  such  a  competitor.  A  rate  of 
interest  (5  per  cent.)  higher  than  the  market  rate  for  money  lent 
on  mortgage,  was  therefore  charged,  and  the  result  was,  that  only 
three  persons  took  out  loans  under  this  arrangement,  one  of 
whom  was  the  late  liOrd  Bessborough.  At  the  close  of  the 
Session  of  1846,  the  Act  9  &  10  Viet.  c.  101.  was  passed,  by 
which  1,000,000/.  was  authorised  to  be  lent  for  drainage  in 
Ireland,  and  repayment  was  to  be  made  in  equal  half-yearly 
instalments,  spread  over  twenty-two  years,  including  interest  at 
3y  per  cent.;  but  this  Act  could  not  be  worked,  so  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned,  partly  owing  to  a  legal  opinion  that  tenants  for 
life  wei'c  not  eligible  for  loans  under  it,  and  partly  because  the 
works  must  be  executed  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  money 
could  be  advanced.  Upon  this  the  Treasury  issued  a  Minute 
dated  the  1st,  and  a  letter  dated  the  loth  of  December,  1846*, 
offering  to  lend  money  for  the  general  improvement  of  estates, 
including  drainage,  on  a  footing  which  combined  the  advantages 
of  the  previous  Acts  with  the  indulgent  mode  of  repayment 
introduced  by  the  last;  and  in  the  following  Session  the  Act 
10  &  11  Viet.  c.  32.  was  passed,  by  which  all  the  existing  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  was  consolidated,  and  loans  f  w'ere  au¬ 
thorised  to  be  made  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  1,500,000/.,  on 
the  principle  that  the  improvements  on  each'  estate  are  to  be 
executed  by  the  proprietor,  and  that  the  Interference  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government  is  to  be  confined  to  ascertaining,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  proposed  improvements  are  likely  to 

*  First  Board  of  Works  Series  of  1846-7,  pp.  338 — 341. 

f  Tlie  purposes  to  which  these  loans  are  applicable  are  as  follows : — 

1 .  The  drainage  of  lands  by  any  means  which  may  be  approved 

by  the  Commissioners. 

2.  The  subsoiling,  trenching,  or  otherwise  deepening  and 

improving  the  soil  of  lands. 

3.  The  irrigation  or  warping  of  lands. 

4.  The  embankmerit  of  lands  from  the  sea  or  tidal  waters,  or 

rivers. 

5.  The  enclosing  or  fencing,  or  improving  the  fences,  drains, 

streams,  or  water-courses  of  land. 

6.  The  reclamation  of  waste  or  other  land. 

7.  The  making  of  farm-roads. 

8.  The  clearing  land  of  rocks  and  stones. 
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be  of  such  a  permanent  and  productive  character  as  would 
justify  the  cost  of  them  being  made  a  charge  upon,  the  estate, 
with  priority  over  other  incumbrances,  and  afterwards  to  in¬ 
specting  the  works  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  secure  the  proper 
application  of  the  sums  advanced  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  No  advance  can  be  made  under  this  Act  unless 
the  increased  annual  value  to  be  added  to  the  land  by  the 
proposed  improvement  shall  equal  the  amount  to  be  charged 
on  it;  and  a  difficulty  having  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  draining  is  attained  in 
different  soils  at  different  periods  after  the  completion  of  the 
drains,  it  was  declared  by  a  Treasury  Minute,  dated  the  loth 
June,  1847,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  portion  of  land 
improved  should  yield,  in  the  first  and  in  every  subsequent  year, 
an  additional  rent  equal  to  6^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  outlay 
beyond  the  present  rent;  but  that  the  general  result  of  the 
improvement  of  the  lands  on  which  the  rent-charge  is  to  be 
secured,  will,  one  year  with  another,  from  the  period  when  the 
full  benefit  of  the  improvement  may  be  supposed  to  have  accrued, 
be  such  as  to  produce  an  increased  annual  value  to  the  above 
extent;  taking  care,  of  course,  that  the  rent-charge  is  fixed 
upon  lands  amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  repayment  to  the 
Government  of  the  sums  so  charged.  These  directions  had  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poverty-stricken 
districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  peculiarly  desirable 
to  increase  the  food  grown  on  the  sjwt,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  employment  for  the  people  in  the  productive  avocations 
of  agriculture ;  and  every  practicable  facility  and  preference  is 
therefore  given  to  the  landed  proprietors  in  those  districts  which 
is  not  inconsistent  with  justice  to  other  parties.  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  same  Minute,  in  pursuance  of  the  course  taken 
by  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  loans  for  drainage  in  England 
and  Scotland,  that  the  loans  to  be  made  to  any  one  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  should  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  exceed,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  sum  of  12,000/. ;  but  if,  in  any  particular  case, 
owing  to  the  extent  of  the  property  to  be  improved,  or  other 
causes,  it  should  be  advisable  to  enlarge  this  limit,  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  will  be  prepared  to  authorise  such  additional  sum 
as  may  appear  to  be  proper,  not  exceeding,  however,  an  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  to  the  same  proprietor  of  20,000/. 

In  taking  its  line  on  this  subject,  the  Government  had  to 
choose  between  employing  the  agency  of  the  landed  proprietors 
and  that  of  public  officers;  and  after  much  consideration  and 
some  experience,  the  final  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  former 
alternative  as  above  described. 
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By  following  this  course,  all  the  existing  relations  of  society 
were  preserved  and  strengthened ;  the  landed  proprietors  were 
held  to  their  responsibility  for  the  Avell-being  of  the  people 
residing  on  their  estates,  and  they  were  assisted  to  the  extent 
of  the  loan  fund  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  The  proprietor  or  his  agent  has  the  strongest 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  work  is  well  done,  and  can  exercise 
the  most  effectual  superintendence  over  it;  and  as  the  people 
are  invited  to  exert  themselves  under  the  eye  of  their  natural 
employers,  the  healthy  relation  of  master  and  labourer  becomes 
established  throughout  the  country^.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
usual  in  Ireland,  for  the  landlord  to  undertake  to  make  the 
more  expensive  and  permanent  improvements,  as  is  the  case 
in  England,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  an  impulse  will  be 
given  to  this  wholesome  practice  by  the  loans  to  proprietors 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Act.  The  landlord  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  proceed  in  a  course  of  improvement  which  he  finds 
by  experience  to  be  profitable  to  him ;  he  will  be  likely  to  make 
further  investments  on  land  which  has  been  reclaimed  or  im¬ 
proved  by  him,  and  he  will  be  especially  careful  to  prevent  it 
from  being  subdivided  into  small  holdings.* 

The  other  plan,  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Government,  did  not  survive  the  objections  made 
to  it  on  the  score  of  its  interference  with  the  rights  of  private 
property.  The  land  must  be  obtained  before  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  was  it  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  take  any  bog-land  they  pleased  at  a  valuation ;  to 
single  out,  for  instance,  a  tract  of  unreclaimed  land  in  the  centre 
of  an  estate  ?  Some  firm  land  also  must  be  annexed  to  each 


*  By  neglecting  their  estates,  and  omitting  to  construct  proper 
farm-buildings,  and  to  make  other  necessary  improvements,  Irish 
landlords  relinquish  their  position  in  rural  society,  and  give  free 
scope  to  the  agrarian  revolutionary  plans  which,  under  the  name  of 
*  fixity  of  tenure,’  and  ‘  tenant  right,’  would  dispossess  the  landlord 
without  conferring  any  permanent  benefit  on  the  tenant  In  the 
smaller  class  of  holdings,  the  entire  gross  produce  is  insufficient  to 
support  a  family,  without  allowing  for  either  rent,  seed,  or  taxes ;  and 
even  supposing  that,  with  the  dangerous  help  of  the  potato,  eked  out 
by  harvest-work  and  begging,  a  rent  is  paid,  the  tendency  to  multiply 
and  subdivide  is  so  strong,  that  if  the  whole  rent  were  given  up,  the 
holders  would  become,  in  a  generation  or  two,  much  more  numerous 
and  equally  poor.  The  fact  is,  that  the  main  hope  of  extrication 
from  the  Slough  of  Despond  in  which  the  small  holders  in  the  centre 
and  west  of  Ireland  are  at  present  sunk,  is,  from  the  enterprise,  and 
capital,  and  improved  husbandry  of  the  class  of  owners  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Landlords. 
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allotment  for  the  erection  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  to  obtain 
soil  for  the  improvement  of  the  bog,  and  this  would  have  given 
a  still  wider  and  more  arbitrary  discretion  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  compulsory  j)owers  had  therefore  to  be  given  up,  and  with¬ 
out  them  the  plan  could  not  be  worked. 

But  there  are  other  objections  to  this  plan  which  have  a  much 
dce|>er  root.  The  first  result  of  the  Oovernment  undertaking 
to  reclaim  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  would  be,  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  throw  themselves  on  these  works  as  they  did 
upon  the  roads,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  means  of  payment 
w'ere  inexhaustible,  and  that  less  labour  would  be  exacted  than 
in  employment  offered  with  a  view  to  private  profit.  The  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers  would  consider  that,  as  the  Govenimcnt  had 
undertaken  to  employ  the  people  and  improve  the  soil,  they 
were  themselves  absolved  from  responsibility,  and  they  would 
refer  all  the  persons  w’ho  applied  to  them  for  employment,  to  the 
Government  works,  as  has  been  so  often  done  on  former  occa¬ 
sions.  The  single  agency  of  the  Government  would  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  exertions  of  the  whole  body  of  the  landowners 
acting  in  concert  with  their  tenants  and  dependents ;  and  instead 
of  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  laying  out  their  own  money 
for  their  own  benefit,  with  all  the  care  and  economy  which  this 
supposes,  we  should  have  hundreds  of  public  officers,  of  various 
grades  and  characters,  exi)ending  public  money,  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  the  public,  in  a  business  totally  foreign  to  the  proper 
functions  of  Government,  and  without  a  possibility  of  effectual 
superintendence ;  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  would  be 
bad  work,  idle  habits,  and  profuse  and  wasteful  expenditure. 
Lastly,  when  the  land  had  been  reclaimed,  whatever  care  might 
be  taken  to  dispose  of  it  in  farms  of  reasonable  size,  however 
durable  might  be  the  interest  granted,  or  whatever  legal  restric¬ 
tions  might  be  attempted  to  be  imposed,  the  old  process  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  land,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  persons 
subsisting  upon  it,  would  nm  its  eoursc.  Nothing  can  supply 
the  place  of  the  watchful  sui)crvislon  exercised  l)y  a  proprietor, 
for  the  protection  of  his  own  interests,  in  such  a  case. 

A  peasant  proprietary  may  suceced  to  a  certain  extent*, 
where  there  is  a  foundation  of  steadiness  of  eharacter,  and  a  habit 
of  prudence,  and  a  spring  of  pride,  and  a  value  for  independence 

•  In  what  follows  we  must  be  undcrstoo<l  as  giving  expression  to  the 
practical  conclusions  of  those  who,  having  been  charged  with  the 
unenviable  task  of  siqterintending  the  measures  of  relief,  and  assisting 
to  replace  society  on  a  permament  basis  after  it  had  been  unsettled  by 
this  great  calamity,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  unusual  advantages 
for  a  close  examination  of  the  subject  under  a  variety  of  asi»ects. 
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and  comfort ;  but  we  fear  that  all  these  words  merely  show  the 
vain  nature  of  schemes  of  peasant  proprietorship  for  Ireland. 
The  small  holders  of  Belgium  *,  with  all  their  industrj'  and  fru¬ 
gality,  have,  during  this  calamitous  period,  been  the  most  dis¬ 
tressed  population  in  Europe  next  to  Ireland.  Their  own 
resources  were  too  small  to  carry  them  through  a  season  of 
dearth,  and  they  had  no  employers  to  assist  them.  In  India, 
society  is  based  on  a  system  of  small  holdings,  and  there  is  no 
country  in  which  destructive  famines  have  been  so  common. 
In  Ireland  Itself,  the  greatest  over-population,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  distress,  prevailed  in  those  districts  in  which, 
owing  to  the  existenee  of  long  leases,  the  landlords  had  no 
power  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  the  land.  Mere  security 
of  tenure  is  of  no  avail,  without  the  capital,  and  skill,  and  habits 
of  life,  and,  above  all,  the  wholesome  moral  qualities  required 
to  turn  this  advantage  to  good  account.  During  the  late  season 
of  dearth,  food  was  dearer  in  the  long  peninsula  which  stretches 
to  the  south-west  of  England,  than  it  was  in  Ireland,  and  the 
poor  had  no  resource  analogous  to  the  farming  stock  of  the 
Irish  small  holder ;  but  tlie  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire 
lalwurer  lives  by  wages  paid  by  persons  richer  than  himself ; 
and  though  severely  pinched,  he  had  enough  for  daily  bread, 
without  having  recourse  to  charitable  aid.  The  south-w'est  of 


*  The  same  results  appeared  in  those  parts  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Sweden,  in  which  the  subdivision  of  the  land  has  been 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  following  extract,  from  a  letter 
received  in  January  last  from  Brest,  contains  a  correct  des<;ription  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  part  of  France  was  affected  by  the  dearth  : 
—  ‘  All  the  petty  farmers  are  in  tlie  greatest  distress,  having  been 
‘  obliged  to  sell  their  wheat  and  most  of  their  other  grain  in  October,  to 
‘  pay  their  rents  due  on  Michaelmas  Day.  The  overplus  in  the  crop 

*  of  buckwheat  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in 
‘  their  stock  of  potatoes,  and  they  are  now  living  on  cabbages,  carrots, 

‘  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  buckwheat.  Unless  some  stringent 
‘  measures  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  progressive  subdivision  of  land 

*  in  France,  the  country  mu.st  eventually  be  reduced  to  the  present 

*  state  of  Ireland.’  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  ‘  in  agriculture, 
‘  as  in  every  other  industrial  process,  jwosperity  must  depend  upon 
‘the  application  of  capital  to  production;  and  equal  injury  is  done 
‘  when  such  application  of  capital  is  prevented,  either  by  landlords 
‘  refusing  to  give  tenants  a  beneficial  interest  in  their  improvements, 
‘  or  by  a  combination  of  pauper  occupants  to  prevent  capitalists  from 
‘  obtaining  pos.scssion  of  land.’  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
im{>ortant  subject  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  M‘Culloch’s  excellent 
chapter  on  ‘  Compulsory  Partition,’  in  his  recently -published  work 
‘  On  the  Succession  to  Property  Vticant  by  Death.’ 
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England  is  the  least  favourable  specimen  which  Great  Britain 
affords  of  the  system  of  society  based  upon  wages,  because  the 
flourishing  manufactures  which  fonnerly  existed  in  that  quarter 
have  disapj>eared  before  the  sujxjrior  natural  advantages  of  the 
North,  and  wages  are  consequently  very  low.*  In  every  other 
part  of  this  island  the  contrast  is  more  decidedly  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  smallholdings;  and  in  Northumberland,  which 
is  a  county  of  large  farms,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  poor. 
Wliether  the  good  order,  the  physical  well-being,  or  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  rural  society  be  considered,  the  best 
model  is  that  in  which  the  educated  and  enlightened  proprietor, 
the  substantial  farmer,  and  the  Industrious  labourer  on  regular 
wages,  each  performs  his  appropriate  part. 

The  works  required  for  deeiiening  and  straightening  the 
course  of  many  of  the  rivers  are  of  peculiar  importance  to 
Ireland ;  because  until  the  outfalls  have  been  cleared,  the 
landowners  cannot  enter  upon  the  detailed  or  thorough  drainage 
of  their  respective  estates.  In  such  cases  the  necessity  of  work¬ 
ing  upon  the  lands  of  different  proprietors  calls  for  the  active 
interposition  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  make  the  preliminary 
survey,  execute  the  work,  and  afterwards  apportion  the  charge, 
according  to  the  benefit  derived  by  each  person  interested. 
The  funds  for  carrying  on  these  improvements  had  been  chiefly 
obtained  by  the  issue  of  debentures  under  the  authority  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  subject ;  but,  under  existing 
circumstances,  loans  were  not  to  be  expected  from  private  indivi¬ 
duals  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest ;  and  the  ordinary  loan  fimd 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  amounting  to  60,000/.  a  year,  was  there¬ 
fore  reinforced  with  120,000/.,  transferred  to  it  from  theXondon 
Loan  Commissioners,  and  250,000/.  issued  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  :  making  altogether  a  sum  of  430,000/.  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Board  of  Works,  between  the  1st  April,  1847,  and 
the  1st  April,  1848,  to  he  advanced  by  them  for  works  of  utility 
in  Ireland,  but  principally  for  drainage  of  this  description. 

Next  to  agricultural  improvements,  well-selected  public 
works  perhaps  offer  the  greatest  resource  in  the  present  un- 
happy  circumstances  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 

*  The  inferior  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  England 
is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  increas^  use  of  the  potato,  the 
cultivation  of  which  by  the  poor  was  much  encouraged  by  the  gentry 
and  clergy  as  a  cheap  means  of  subsistence  during  the  high  prices  of 
corn  in  the  last  war.  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  were,  in  fact, 
fast  becoming  potato  countries ;  and  if  the  blight  of  that  vegetable' 
had  occurred  twenty  years  later,  their  sufferings  might  have  approached 
to  those  of  Ireland.  , 
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that  opening  a  good  road  may  not  be  the  most  reproductive 
work  in  many  districts;  and  the  construction  of  railroads  on 
the  great  lines  of  communication,  does  for  the  whole  country 
what  new  roads  do  for  particular  districts,  facilitating  and  sti¬ 
mulating  every  description  of  production,  and  agriculture  more 
than  all,  binding  society  together  by  a  closer  intercourse  and 
interchange  of  good  offices,  and  rapidly  diffusing  through  the 
remote  provinces  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  objection  to  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  plan  for  assisting 
Irish  railways  was,  that  while  it  was  inadequate  as  a  measure 
of  relief,  it  was  too  large  and  indiscriminate  when  viewed  as  a 
measure  for  the  promotion  of  public  works.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  would  have  been  overlaid ;  the  bad  lines  would  have  been 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  good ;  the  public  credit  would 
have  been  lowered;  the  available  stock  of  national  capital  would 
have  suffered  an  additional  drain  which  it  could  ill  afford ;  and 
after  all,  the  object  of  relieving  the  existing  distress  would  not 
have  been  attained.  The  famine  was  then  at  its  height,  and  it 
could  not  be  stayed  by  any  measure  short  of  distributing  food 
to  the  multitude.  After  allowing  for  the  largest  number  of 
persons  who  could  be  employed  on  railways,  millions  must  still 
have  starved,  if  other  more  effectual  steps  had  not  been  taken ; 
and  the  sums  advanced  to  the  Kailway  Companies,  large  as 
they  would  have  been,  would  not  have  perceptibly  diminished 
the  expense  of  feeding  a  whole  nation.*  When  this  primary 
object  had  been  attained,  and  all  the  funds  had  been  raised  by 
loan  which  the  state  of  Ireland  required,  the  Government  was 
then  in  a  position  to  consider  what  assistance  could  be  given  to 

•  Lord  George  Bentinck  stated,  that  1500  miles  of  railroad  would 
give  constant  employment,  either  on  the  line  or  in  the  various  occu¬ 
pations  connected  with  it,  to  110,000  able-bodied  labourers  and 
artificers,  representing,  with  their  families,  550,000  persons  ;  but  even 
supposing  that  all  these  labourers  and  others  had  been  set  to  work  at 
once,  they  would  have  been  selected  from  the  classes  of  persons  least 
likely  to  require  charitable  assistance,  while  the  weak  and  infirm 
would  have  been  systematically  excluded.  The  number  of  persons 
for  whom  the  Government  had  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence  at 
this  crisis  was  upwards  of  three  millions  ;  and  this  had  to  be  done  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  homes,  which  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  railroads,  employment  on  which  is  confined  to 
particular  localities.  The  number  of  persons  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  likely  to  be  employed  on  railroads  in  Ireland  was  greatly 
overrated ;  the  general  surface  of  the  country  requires  scarcely  any 
deep  cuttings  or  embankments ;  and  the  eskars,  through  which  the 
cuttings  are  made,  offer  the  finest  possible  material  for  ballasting. 
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railroads  in  common  with  other  works  of  public  utility;  and 
620,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament  to  be  lent  to  Railways  w’hich 
were  legally  able  to  borrow,  owing  to  their  having  |)ald  up  half 
their  capital,  and  could  undertake  to  expend  within  a  certain 
fixed  time,  another  sura  of  their  ow’n  equal  to  that  advanced 
to  them.  By  the  aid  thus  given,  the  great  South-Western 
Railway  of  Irclaml  will  be  enabled  to  employ  a  large  number 
of  men  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  important  object  of 
opening  the  communication  between  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Lime¬ 
rick,  will  be  jiccomplished  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  other  works  in  progress  in  Ireland  with  the  aid  of  grants 
or  loans  from  Parliament,  are  as  follows:  the  Shannon  navi¬ 
gation,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years ;  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  floating  docks  and  markets  at  Limerick,  works 
at  Hawlbowline,  with  a  view  to  render  that  place  more  useful 
as  a  naval  station ;  four  great  works  of  combined  navigation  and 
drainage ;  the  construction  of  three  new  colleges,  and  of  several 
prisons  and  lunatic  asylums ;  and  the  repair  and  construction  of 
fishery  piers,  for  which  50,000/.  was  ,  voted  in  the  session  of 
1846,  and  a  further  sum  of  40,000/.  in  the  session  of  1847. 

Having  thus  furnished  as  clear  a  sketch  as  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  the  incidents  would  allow’,  of  this  remarkable 
crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  when  the  events  of  many  years 
w’ere  crowded  into  two  short  seasons,  and  a  foundation  was 
laid  for  social  changes  of  the  highest  importance,  it  may  be 
asked  w’hat  fruits  have  yet  appeared  of  this  portentous  seed¬ 
time,  and  W’hat  the  experience  is  which  w’e  have  purchased  at  so 
heavy  a  cost  ? 

First,  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration,  that  local  distress 
cannot  be  relieved  out  of  national  funds  without  great  abuses 
and  evils,  tending,  by  a  direct  and  rapid  process,  to  an  entire 
disorganisation  of  society.  This  is,  in  effect,  to  expose  the 
common  stock  to  a  general  scramble.  All  are  interested  in 
getting  as  much  as  they  can.  It  is  nobody’s  concern  to  put  a 
check  on  the  expenditure.  If  the  ]wor  man  prefers  idling  on  relief 
works  or  being  rationed  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  hard  labour; 
if  the  farmer  discharges  his  labourers  and  makes  the  state  of 
things  a  plea  for  not  paying  rates  or  tent ;  if  the  landed  proprietor 
joins  in  the  common  cry,  hoping  to  obtain  some  present  advan¬ 
tage,  and  trusting  to  the  chance  of  escaping  future  ixiyments,  it 
is  not  the  men,  but  the  system,  which  is  in  fault.  Ireland  is 
not  the  only  country  which  would  have  been  thrown  off  its 
balance  by  the  attraction  of  ‘  public  money  ’  a  discretion.  This 
false  principle  eats  like  a  canker  into  the  moral  health  and 
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physical  prosperity  of  the  people.  All  classes  ‘  make  a  poor 
‘  mouth,’  as  it  is  expressively  called  in  Ireland.  They  conceal 
their  advantages,  exaggerate  their  difficulties,  and  relax  their 
exertions.  Tlie  cotter  does  not  sow  his  holding,  the  proprietor 
does  not  employ  his  |)oor  in  improving  his  estate,  because  by 
doing  so  they  would  disentitle  themselves  to  their  ‘  share  of 
‘  the  relief.’  The  common  wealth  suffers  both  by  the  lavish 
consumption  and  the  diminished  production,  and  the  bees  of 
the  hive,  however  they  may  redouble  their  exertions,  must  soon 
sink  under  the  accumulated  burden.  The  officers  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  overborne  by  numbers,  and  unable  to  test  the  Interested 
representations  pressed  upon  them  from  all  quarters,  cannot 
exercise  their  usual  watchful  care  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  Those  persons  who  have  the  will  to  do  their  duty, 
have  not  the  power.  Those  who  have  the  power,  have  not  the  will. 

■  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  relief  of  the  destitute  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  conducted  consistently  with  the  general 
welfare,  and  that  is  by  making  it  a  local  charge.  Those  who  know 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  different  claims  for  relief,  then 
become  actuated  by  a  powerful  motive  to  use  that  knowledge 
aright.  They  are  spending  their  oicn  money.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  have  the  means  of  employing  the  people  in  reproduc¬ 
tive  works,  have  the  strongest  inducement  given  them  to  do  so. 
The  struggle  now  is  to  keep  the  poor  off  the  rates,  and  if  their 
labour  only  replaces  the  cost  of  their  food,  it  is  cheaper  than 
having  to  maintain  them  in  perfect  idleness. 

Another  point  which  has  been  established  by  the  result  of 
these  extensive  experiments  in  the  science,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  relieving  the  destitute,  is  that  two  things  ought  to  be 
carefully  separated  which  are  often  confounded.  Improvement 
is  always  a  good  thing,  and  relief  is  occasionally  a  necessary 
thing,  but  the  mixture  of  the  two  is  almost  always  bad ;  and 
when  it  is  attempted  on  a  large  scale  without  proper  means  of 
keeping  it  in  check,  it  is  likely  to  affect  in  a  very  injurious  manner 
the  ordinary  motives  and  processes  by  which  the  business  of 
society  is  carried  on.  Relief,  taken  by  itself,  offers,  if  it  is 
properly  administered,  no  motive  to  misrepresent  the  condition 
of  the  people ;  and  being  burdensome  to  the  higher,  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  lower  classes,  it  is  capable  of  being  carefully  tested 
and  subjected  to  effectual  control.  But  when  relief  is  connected 
with  profitable  improvements  and  full  wages,  the  most  influential 
IMjrsons  in  each  locality  become  at  once  interested  in  establishing 
a  case  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  higher  are  always  ready  to  join 
with  the  lower  classes  in  pressing  forward  relief  works  on  a  plea 
of  urgent  general  distress,  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  analyse 


and  difficult  to  resist.  Relief  ought  to  be  confined  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  infinn  and  helpless.  Wages,  by  means  of  which 
improvements  are  carried  on,  should  be  given  by  preference  to 
the  able-bodied  and  vigorous.  Relief  ought  to  be  on  the  lowest 
scale  necessary  for  subsistence.  Wages  should  be  sufficiently 
liberal  to  secure  the  best  exertions  of  the  labourer.  Relief 
^ould  be  made  so  unattractive  as  to  furnish  no  motive  to  ask  for 
it,  except  in  the  absence  of  every  other  means  of  subsistence. 
Improvements  should  be  encouraged  and  urged  forward  by  every 
practicable  means,  both  as  regards  the  parties  undertaking  them, 
and  those  by  whom  they  are  executed.  If  labour  is  connected 
with  relief,  it  should  only  be  as  a  test  of  the  destitution  of  the 
applicant,  and  of  his  being  consequently  entitled  to  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence,  in  the  same  way  as  confinement  in  a  workhouse  is 
also  a  test;  and  the  true  way  to  make  relief  conducive  to 
improvement,  is  to  give  the  rich  no  choice  between  maintaining 
the  able-bodied  poor  in  idleness  or  employing  them  on  full  wages 
on  profitable  works,  and  to  take  care  that  the  poor  have  no 
reason  to  prefer  living  in  idleness  on  public  alms,  to  the  active 
exercise  of  their  industry. 

Among  all  our  discouragements,  there  are  not  wanting  many 
and  sure  grounds  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  best  sign  of  all 
is,  that  the  case  of  Ireland  is  at  last  understood.  Irish  affairs  are 
no  longer  a  craft  and  mystery.  The  abyss  has  been  fathomed. 
The  famine  has  acted  with  a  force  which  nothing  could  resist, 
and  has  exposed  to  view  the  real  state  of  the  country,  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  We  have  gained,  both  by  what  has 
been  unlearned,  and  by  what  has  been  learned  during  the  last 
two  years  :  and  the  result  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  people, 
both  in  Ireland  and  England,  are  now  agreed  upon  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  wished-for 
end.  The  attention  of  the  two  countries  has  also  been  so  long 
directed  to  the  same  subject,  that  a  new  reciprocity  of  interest 
and  feeling  has  been  established,  and  the  public  opinion  of  each 
has  begun  to  act  upon  the  other  with  a  force  which  was  never 
felt  before. 

The  Irish  have  been  disabused  of  one  of  the  strangest  delu¬ 
sions  which  ever  paralysed  the  energies  of  a  naturally  intelligent 
and  energetic  people.  Those  who  knew  the  country  best  were 
aware  of  the  habitual  dependence  of  the  upper  elasses  upon  the 
Government;  and  it  was  a  common  saying  of  former  days, 
that  an  Irish  gentleman  could  not  even  marry  his  daughter 
without  going  to  the  Castle  for  assistance.  The  vulgar  idea 
was,  that  when  difficulties  occurred,  every  personal  obligation 
was  discharged  by  ‘  bringing  the  matter  under  the  considerar 
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*  tion  of  the  Government ;  ’  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  ‘  a  hand- 
‘  some  support’  was  promised,  it  seldom  meant  more  than  helping 
to  spend  any  public  money  that  might  be  forthcoming.  But  it 
was  reserv^  for  that  ^tent  solvent,  the  Famine,  to  discover 
to  the  full  extent,  this  element  of  the  national  character. 
To  pass  with  safety  through  this  great  crisis,  required  that 
every  man,  from  the  highest  nobleman  to  the  meanest  peasant, 
should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  means  and  ability; 
instead  of  which,  the  entire  unassisted  burden  of  employing 
all  the  unemployed  labourers  of  Ireland,  of  improving  all  the 
unimproved  land  of  Ireland,  and  feeding  all  the  destitute 
persons  in  Ireland,  was  heaped  upon  a  Board  consisting  of  five 
gentlemen  sitting  in  an  office  in  Dublin.  The  example  of  the 
gentry  was  followed  with  customary  exaggeration  by  the  lower 
orders,  and  throughout  extensive  districts  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  was  suspended  in  the  spring  of  1847  until  it  should  be 
seen  what  ‘  encouragement  ’  the  Government  would  give,  or, 
as  it  was  sometimes  ingenuously  expressed,  ‘We  expect  the 

*  Government  will  till  the  ground.’  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
people  in  some  parts  of  the  West  of  Ireland  neglected  to  a 
great  extent  to  lay  in  their  usual  winter  stock  of  turf  in  1 847, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  popular  impression  that  the  Queen 
would  supply  them  with  coals.  Ireland  has  awakened  from  this 
dream  by  the  occurrence  of  the  most  frightful  calamities,  and  it 
has  at  last  begun  to  be  understood  that  the  proper  business  of  a 
Government  is  to  enable  private  individuals  of  every  rank  and 
profession  in  life,  to  carry  on  their  several  occupations  with  free¬ 
dom  and  safety,  and  not  itself  to  undertake  the  business  of  the 
landowner,  merchant,  money-lender,  or  any  other  function  of 
social  life.  Reason  is  now  able  to  make  herself  heard,  and  there 
has  not  been  wanting  many  a  warning  and  encouraging  voice 
from  Ireland  herself,  declaring,  ‘  The  prosperity  of  Ireland  is 

*  only  to  be  attained  by  your  own  strong  arms.  We  are  able 
‘  to  help  ourselves.  We  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the 

*  precarious  assistance  received  from  other  lands.  We  will 

*  never  rest  until  every  sod  in  Ireland  brings  forth  abundantly 

*  —  till  every  inch  of  grovmd  is  in  its  highest  and  Mlest 
‘  state  of  bearing.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  have  among  us 

*  more  Industry  and  exertion,  less  politics  and  more  plough- 

‘  ing,  less  argument  and  more  action,  less  debating  and  more 
‘  doing.’  *  ' 

The  uniting  power  of  a  common  misfortune  has  also  been 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  Richard  Bourke,  M.P.  for  Kildare,  to  his  father’s 
tenantry,  September  1847. 
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felt  throughout  the  BrltiJi  empire.  Those  who  had  never 
(  before  exchanged  words  or  looks  of  kindness,  met  to  co-operate 
in  this  great  work  of  charity,  and  good  men  recognisefl  each 
other’s  merits  under  the  distinctions  by  which  they  had  been 
previously  separated.  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
clerg)'  vied  with  each  other  in  their  exertions  for  the  famishing 
and  fever-stricken  people,  and  in  numerous  instances  their  lives 
became  a  sacrifice  to  the  discharge  of  their  exhausting,  harassing 
and  dangerous  duties.  To  the  priests  all  were  indebted  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  made  their  influence  over  their  flocks 
snbservient  to  the  cause  of  order ;  and  the  minister  of  religion 
was  frequently  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  public  officer  when 
all  other  means  of  restraining  the  excited  multitude  had  failed.* 
The  political  dissensions  which  had  distracted  Ireland  for  cen¬ 
turies  became  suddenly  allayed.  The  famine  was  too  strong 
even  for  the  mighty  demagogue,  that  great  mixetl  character  to 
whom  Ireland  owes  so  much  good  and  so  much  evil.  People  of 
every  slnide  of  political  opinion  acted  together,  not  always  in 
an  enlightened  manner,  but  always  cordially  and  earnestly, 
in  making  the  social  maladies  of  Ireland,  and  the  means  of 
healing  them,  the  paramount  object.  In  the  hour  of  her 
utmost  need,  Ireland  became  sensible  of  an  union  of  feeling 
and  interest  with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  which  would  have 
moved  hearts  less  susceptible  of  every  generous  and  grateful 
emotion  than  those  of  her  sons  and  daughters.!  Although 


*  Although  both  did  tlieir  best,  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  liad  some  advantages  which  the  Konian  Catimlic  clergy  did  not 
possess.  The  Protestant  clergy  were  assisted  by  liberal  subscriptions 
from  England  ;  and  as  their  stipends  are  j>rimary  charges  on  the  rent, 
they  were  regularly  paid  even  during  the  period  of  the  greatest 
distress.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  depend,  both 
for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for  the  means  of  helping  their  poor  and 
ignorant  people,  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  :  and  when  these  had  nothing  to  give,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
their  crops  and  the  want  of  employment,  the  elergy  w'ere  reduced  to 
great  straits,  whieh  they  bore  with  exemplary  patience.  The  fees  on 
marriages  and  baptisms,  which  are  the  principal  source  of  the  income 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  almost  entirely  ceased  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

f  •  A  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  many  an  account  given,  of 
the  dreadful  suflerings  endured  by  the  jmor,  but  the  reality  in  most 
cases  far  exceeded  description.  Indeed,  none  can  conceive  what  it  was 
but  those  who  were  in  it.  For  my  part,  I  frequently  look  back  on  it 
as  a  fearful  and  horrid  dream,  scarcely  knowing  how  sufficiently  to 
express  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  having  brought  this  country 
'  through  it,  even  as  it  is.  If  the  first  measures  which  prepared  us  to 
meet  the  second  and  severest  calamity  had  been  neglect^,  it  is  fright- 
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the  public  efforts  in  her  behalf  were  without  parallel  in 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  the  private  subscriptions 
were  the  largest  ever  raised  for  a  charitable  object,  they 
were  less  remarkable  than  the  absorbing  interest  with  which 
her  misfortunes  were  regarded  for  months  together,  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  society,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  topic.  It  will  also  never  be  forgotten  that  these  efforts 
and  these  sacrifices  were  made  at  a  time  when  England  was 
herself  suffering  under  a  severe  scarcity  of  food,  aggravated  by 
the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  by  the  pecuniary  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  the  vast  expenditure  for  the  construction  of 
railways.  Even  in  such  a  state  of  things,  though  serious  injury 
was  done  to  all  her  interests  by  the  Irish  Loan,  and  though  the 
pressure  upon  the  labouring  classes  was  greatly  Increased  by 
the  wholesale  purchase  of  their  food,  that  it  might  be  given 
without  cost  to  the  starving  Irish,  yet  every  sacrifice  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  without  a  murmur  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Although  the  process  by  which  long-established  habits  are 
changed,  and  society  is  reconstructed  on  a  new  basis,  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  there  ai*c  not  wanting  signs  that  we  are 
advancing  by  sure  steps  towards  the  desired  end.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  corn  has  to  a  great  extent  been  substituted  for 
that  of  the  potato ;  the  people  have  become  accustomed  to  a 
better  description  of  food  than  the  potato*;  conacre,  and  the 

ful  to  suppose  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  afflicted  country. 
My  opinion  is,  that  there  are  but  very  few  who  will  not  gratefully 
remember  the  generous  and  prompt  relief  afforded  in  this  time  of 
trouble ;  such  sufferings,  and  such  help,  cannot  be  easily  forgotten.’  — 
Captain  Mann’s  Narrative. 

*  The  Irish  peasant  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  nutritive  qualities 
in  the  potato,  by  the  quantity  he  ate,  amounting  generally  to  as  much 
as  fourteen  pounds  in  a  single  day ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  general 
complaint  at  first,  that  the  Indian  corn  left  an  uneasy  sensation, 
arising  from  the  absence  of  the  habitual  distension  of  the  organs  of 
digestion.  The  half  raw  state  in  which  it  w'as  often  eaten,  arising 
])artly  from  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  cooking  it,  and  partly 
from  impatience  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  also  concurred 
with  the  previous  debilitated  state  of  the  people,  to  pi-oducc  sickness 
when  it  was  first  introduced.  All  this,  however,  has  been  got  over,  and 
the  people  have  now  not  only  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  grain 
food,  but  they  prefer  it,  and  declare  that  tliey  feel  stronger  and  more 
•.*qual  to  hard  work  under  the  influence  of  a  meal  of  stirabout,  than  of 
})otatoes ;  and  their  improved  appearance  fully  bears  out  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  One  main  cause  of  the  fact  which  has  been  so  often  remarked, 
that  the  Irishman  w'orks  better  out  of  Ireland  than  in  it,  is,  that  when 
he  leaves  his  native  country  and  obtains  regular  employment  else¬ 
where,  he  commences  at  the  same  time  a  more  strengthening  diet 
than  the  potato.  It  is  commonly  observed  in  Canada,  that  the  Irish 
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excessive  competition  for  land,  have  ceased  to  exist ;  the  small 
holdings,  which  have  become  deserted,  owing  to  death,  or 
emigration,  or  the  mere  inability  of  the  holders  to  obtain  a 
subsistence  from  them  in  the  absence  of  the  potato,  have,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  been  consolidated  with  the  adjoining 
farms ;  and  tlic  middlemen,  whose  occupation  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  a  numerous  small  tenantry,  have  begun  to 
disappear.  The  large  quantity  of  land  left  uncultivated  in  some 
of  the  western  districts  is  a  painful  but  decisive  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  change  is  taking  place.  The  class  of 
oflfenccs  connected  with  the  holding  of  land,  which  was  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with,  because  agrarian  crimes  w'ere  supported 
by  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  were  generally  the  result  of  secret  illegal  associations, 
fell  off  in  a  remarkable  degree*  ;  and  although  offences  against 


emigrants,  although  a  much  larger  race  of  men  than  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  arc,  for  some  time  after  their  arrival,  inferior  to  them  as  farm 
labourers ;  and  this  difference  is  attributed  to  their  food.  The 
Canadian  labourer,  who  receives  his  food  as  part  of  his  hire,  has  an 
ample  breakfast  on  bread  and  milk.  He  dines  at  midday  on  soupe  aux 
pois,  with  a  full  quantity  of  salt  pork,  and  bread  a  discretion.  At 
four  o’clock  be  is  allowed  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  onions,  and  at 
night  he  has  a  ragout  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  his  supper.  He 
however  works  laboriously,  and  generally  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
is  scarcely  ever  absent  a  day  from  his  work.  An  Irishman  cannot 
endure  this  continuous  labour  without  better  food  than  the  potato ; 
and  in  every  way  it  is  desirable  to  teach  him  the  use  of  a  more 
substantial  diet,  both  to  enable  him  to  give  a  proper  amount  of  labour 
for  his  liire,  and  in  order  to  raise  him  to  a  higher  standard  as  a  social 
being.  We  shall  not  consider  the  object  finally  accomplished  until  the 
people  of  Ireland  live  upon  a  bread  and  meat  diet,  like  those  of  the 
best  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

•  The  following  is  the  proj^rtion  of  agrarian  crimes  in  each  quarter 
from  January  1845,  to  November  1847  :  — 

In  the  Quarter  ending 

Jan.  31.  1845,  the  proportion  is  one  in  -  "4^ 

April  30.  1845,  »  „  -  * 

July  31.  1845,  „  „  -  '  . 

Oct.  31.  1845,  „  „  -  -  si 

Jan.  31.  1846,  „  ,  -  -  4 

April  30.  1846,  >»  „  -  -  3^ 

In  the  Quarter  ending 


July  31.  1846, 

the  proportion  is  one  in 

-  8 

Oct.  31.  1846, 
Jan.  31.  1847, 

-  19 

yy  * 

-  54 

April  30.  1847, 

yy 

-  64 

July  31.  1847, 

yy 

yy  * 

-  42 

Oct.  31.  1847, 

yy 

yy 

-  12. 
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other  kinds  of  property  increased,  owing  to  the  general  distress, 
the  usual  difficulty  was  not  experienced  in  obtaining  convictions. 
The  much-desired  change  in  the  ownership  of  land  appears  also 
to  have  commenced ;  and  when  great  estates  are  brought  to  the 
hammer  now,  instead  of  being  sold,  as  formerly,  en  masse,  they 
are  broken  up  into  lots*,  which  opens  the  door  to  a  middle  class, 
more  likely  to  become  resident  and  improving  proprietors  than 
their  predecessors,  and  better  able  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
property  and  of  our  political  institutions,  because  they  are  them¬ 
selves  sprung  from  the  people.  The  most  wholesome  symptom 
of  all,  however,  is  that  a  general  impression  prevails,  that  the 
plan  of  depending  on  external  assistance  has  been  tried  to  the 
utmost  and  has  failed ;  that  people  have  grown  worse  under  it 
instead  of  better ;  and  that  the  experiment  ought  now  to  be 
made  of  what  independent  exertion  will  do.  This  feeling  has 
been  much  strengthened  by  the  necessity  which  has  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  upi)er  classes  through  the  Poor  Law,  of  caring 
for  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  the  attention  of  the  country 
gentlemen  has  in  many  districts  been  seriously  directed  to  the 
means  of  supporting  them  in  a  manner  which  will  be  alike  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  employer  and  the  employed. 

The  poet  Spenser  commences  his  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
by  these  discouraging  observations :  —  ‘  Marry,  so  there  have 
‘  been  divers  good  plots  devised,  and  wise  counsels  cast  already 
‘  about  reformation  of  that  realm,  but  they  say  it  is  the  fatal  des- 

*  tiny  of  that  land,  that  no  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant 
‘  for  her  good  will  prosper  or  take  good  effect ;  which,  whether  it 

*  proceed  from  the  very  genius  of  the  soil,  or  influence  of  the 

*  stars,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not  yet  appointed  the  time  of 
‘  her  reformation,  or  that  he  reserveth  her  in  this  inquiet  state 


The  increase  of  agrarian  crimes  which  has  lately  taken  place,  is 
more  connected  with  resistance  to  the  payment  of  rents,  than  with 
opposition  to  ejectments  from  the  possession  of  land ;  and  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Clare,  Limerick, 
and  Roscommon.  Out  of  195  crimes  committed  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  in  October  1847,  139  were  committed  in  Clare,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary;  being  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  although  the 
population  of  these  three  counties  is  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland.  The  districts  in  the  north-west  and  south-west  of 
Ireland,  which  suffered  most  from  the  failure  of  the  potato-crop  in 
1845-6,  were  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  atrocious 
crimes. 

•  The  manner  in  which  the  Clanmorris  and  Blessington  properties, 
and  a  portion  of  that  belonging  to  the  Cunningham  family,  have  been 
disposed  of,  are  instances  in  point. 
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‘  still  for  some  secret  scourge,  which  shall  by  her  come  into 
*  England,  it  is  hard  to  be  known,  but  yet  much  to  be  feared.’ 
Our  humble  but  sincere  conviction  is,  that  the  appointed  time 
of  Ireland’s  regeneration  is  at  last  come.  For  several  centuries 
we  were  in  a  state  of  open  warfare  with  the  native  Irish,  who 
were  treated  as  foreign  enemies,  and  were  not  admitted  to  the 
privileges  and  civilising  influences  of  English  law,  even  when 
they  most  desired  it.  To  this  succeeded  a  long  jicriod  of  mixed 
religious  and  civil  persecution,  when  the  Irish  were  treated  as 
the  professors  of  a  hostile  faith,  and  had  inflicted  on  them  irri¬ 
tating  and  degrading  ]>cnalties,of  which  exclusion  from  Parliament 
and  from  civil  and  military  office  was  one  of  the  Icjist ;  the  gene¬ 
ral  characteristics  of  this  e[)och  of  Irish  management  being,  that 
the  Protestant  minority  were  governed  by  corruption,  and  the 
Roman  C.atholic  majority  by  intimidation.  During  all  this  time 
England  reaped  as  she  sowed :  and  as  she  kept  the  people  in  a 
chronic  state  of  exasperation  against  herself,  none  of  her  ‘  good 
‘  plots  and  wise  counsels  ’  for  their  benefit  succeeded  ;  for  there 
was  no  want  of  good  intention,  and  the  fault  was  principally  in 
the  mistaken  opinions  of  the  age,  which  led  to  |)ersecution  in 
other  countries  l)esidcs  Ireland.  Xow,  thank  God,  wc  arc  in  a 
different  ]M)sltion;  and  although  many  waves  of  disturbance 
must  pass  over  us  before  that  troubled  sea  can  entirely  subside, 
and  time  must  be  allowed  for  morbid  habits  to  give  place  to  a 
more  healthy  action,  England  and  Ireland  arc,  with  one  great 
exception,  subject  to  equal  laws :  and,  so  far  as  the  maladies  of 
Ireland  are  traceable  to  political  causes,  nearly  every  practicable 
remedy  has  l)ecn  applied.  The  deep  and  inveterate  root  of 
social  evil  remained,  and  this  has  b^n  laid  bare  by  a  direct 
stroke  of  an  all-wise  and  all-merciful  Providence,  as  if  this  part 
of  the  case  were  beyond  the  unassisted  power  of  man.  Innu¬ 
merable  had  been  the  specifics  which  the  wit  of  man  had  devised ; 
but  even  the  idea  of  the  sharp  but  effectual  remedy  by  which 
the  cure  is  likely  to  be  effected,  had  never  occurred  to  any  one. 
God  grant  that  the  generation  to  which  this  great  opportunity 
has  been  offered  may  rightly  jicrform  its  part,  and  that  we  may 
not  relax  our  efforts  until  Ireland  fully  participates  in  the  social 
he.alth  and  physical  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  be 
the  true  consummation  of  their  union. 
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